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THE STANDARD OF CONDUCT as applied to business transactions should 
be, it would seem, as irrevocably fixed by this time as the money standard. 
It is only a few years since, however, that the latter question was the 
subject of heated and angry discussion in this country. The result of 
the controversy was a decisive rejection of the double monetary standard. 
Just now, while we are not exactly engaged in a campaign for a double 
standard of conduct in business (since no one, perhaps not even a hired 
attorney, would dare uphold dishonesty as the proper policy), we are 
witnessing some remarkable exhibitions of the differing views men take 
of their duties when acting as individuals and when acting as trustees or 
officers of corporations. 

The man who in his private capacity would scrupulously regard not 
only the rules of common honesty but the higher ethical principles, as 
the director of a corporation has been shown to be capable of a total 
disregard of such rules and principles. 

While it has been generally believed that those who are naturally dis- 
posed to be dishonest were restrained by fear of the law, the supposition 
has not been uncommon that most men are either honest from principle 
or that at least they have sufficient intelligence to perceive that in the 
long run there is nothing to be gained by dishonest practices. Recent 
revelations in the financial world, however, would seem to indicate that 
there are circles where none of these considerations have much weight, so 
long as the danger of discovery is avoided. With an effective corporation 
cloak to hide his appropriation of others’ property to his personal use, the 
unfaithful trustee pays but little attention to any moral or legal hin- 
drances to the execution of his plans. Moral restraints may be easily 
brushed aside by a process of reasoning something like the following: 

“This is the twentieth century, and old-fashioned ways of doing things 
must give way to make room for new ideas; the style of living to which 
I have been accustomed can not be changed, but constantly makes new 
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demands on my purse—automobiles, European trips, the opera, enter- 
tainments, city and country houses—all these and countless other forms. 
of pleasure or dissipation call for increasing expenditures; true, the in- 
come I am unjustly receiving may be in part derived from poor people 
or those in moderate circumstances, who are struggling to accumulate 
sufficient means to provide for their dependents, but really I can not stop 
to consider such people as these. They are not used to luxurious living 
anyway, and so long as I leave something for them they should not 
complain.” 

But little heed seems to be paid to legal obstacles by these modern 
exponents of high finance. A trustee or director can plead ignorance. 
Furthermore, he is too busy with his yachts, automobiles, etc., to attend 
to such trifling details as the management of property entrusted to his 
care. If an officer, directions may be given to subordinates, and if these 
orders are not obeyed, the delinquency may be ascribed to “a misplaced 
switch,” for which officers, of course, are not responsible. 

No doubt the financier whose fortunes have been accumulated by such 
methods as these actually considers himself, and is considered by others 
ignorant of his methods, as a very fine type of American. He lives 
well—even if at the expense of unwilling contributors—liberally supports. 
religious and benevolent enterprises, is a patron of art and literature, and 
is regarded everywhere as an all-round good fellow. 

There is, however, another side to transactions of this sort, and it 
was well described by GRovER CLEVELAND in his letter accepting appoint- 
ment as trustee of the Equitable Life Assurance Society. Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND, in writing to Mr. Ryan, said: 

“While the hope that I might aid in improving the plight of the 
Equitable Society has led me to accept the trusteeship you tender, I can- 
not rid myself of the belief that what has overtaken this company is 
liable to happen to other insurance companies and fiduciary organizations 
as long as lax ideas of responsibility of trust are tolerated by our people. 
The high pressure of speculation, the madness of inordinate business 
scheming, and the chances taken in new and uncertain enterprises, are 
constantly present temptations, too often successful, in leading managers 
and directors away from scrupulous loyalty and fidelity to the interests 
of others confided to their care. 

We can better afford to slacken our pace than to abandon our old, 
simple American standards of honesty, and we shall be safer if we 
regain our old habit of looking at the appropriation to personal uses of 
property and interests held in trust in the same light as other forms of 
stealing.” 

When the appropriation to personal uses of property and interests held 
in trust is regarded in the same light as other forms of stealing, the im- 
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morality of such proceedings will be established; but something more 
than that will be necessary to stop further “appropriations” of this char- 
acter. This remedy, so far as relates to persons acting in their individual 


capacities, is well known and is frequently applied. A like application 
will have to be made where corporations are the apparent offenders. As 
was said by Messrs. Jupson and Harmon, the Government attorneys in 
the Atchison rebate cases: 

“« * * * What we have said is peculiarly true of the great cor- 
porations of our day. They cannot be imprisoned, and punishment by fine 
is not only inadequate but reaches the real culprits only lightly, if at all. 
The evils with which we are now confronted are corporate in name but 
individual in fact. Guilt is always personal. So long as officials can 
hide behind their corporations, no remedy can be effective. When the 
Government searches out the guilty men and makes corporate wrong- 
doing mean personal punishment and dishonor, the laws will be obeyed.” 

An officer or director of a National banking corporation can not use 
his charter as a screen to protect him from violations of the National 
Bank Act. If guilty, the “misplaced switch” can not be pleaded in 
extenuation. 

The recent disclosures of corporate mismanagement indicate that some 
corrective more powerful and convincing than moral suasion is needed 
to prevent a spread of similar evils. Full restoration of unearned emolu- 
ments, and sure and swift punishment of the guilty, will alone prove 
effectual. 

If reckless corporation financicring is not checked it may finally en- 
gender a feeling of distrust that will work substantial harm. It is well 
to bear in mind however, that the so-called “high finance” does not repre- 
sent the real financial strength of the United States. This lies deeper, 
and is rooted in the character of the people and the unmatched resources 
of the country. It is no more disturbed by-the present commotion than 
are the depths of the sea by the agitation of the waves on the surface. 


| ____—- — 


THE ELASTIC CLAUSE OF THE GERMAN Banx Act was the theme of 
an interesting address by Mr. HERMANN Scumipr before a meeting of 
the London Institute of Bankers earlier in the year. This address, to- 
gether with the discussion called forth by it, will be found in another part 
of this issue of the MAGAZINE. 

What might be called the ordinary bank-note circulation in Germany 
is limited to the cash in hand plus a certain fixed amount (now 541,600,- 
000 marks) for which a fiduciary issue is allowed. But this fiduciary 
issue does not constitute an absolute limit. What in this country is 
called an emergency circulation is provided for by Section 9 of the Ger- 
man Bank Act, which reads as follows: 
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“Banks whose circulation exceeds their cash plus their share in the 
fixed fiduciary issue have to pay to the Imperial Exchequer on the excess 
issue a tax of five per cent. per annum. ‘Cash’ consists of German coins, 
Imperial paper money, notes of German banks, besides gold and foreign 
gold coins.” 

This section constitutes the elastic clause of the German Bank Act. 
It is well to bear in mind that this excess issue, like all the circulation, is 
covered by one-third cash and two-thirds by short bills. 

On referring to Mr. ScuMipt’s address, and consulting the tables ac- 
companying it, one may see the practical workings of this clause of the 
law. For Americans who take an interest in such matters, the question 
of most importance will be, does this device really impart any marked 
degree of elasticity to the bank-note circulation? This question seems 
to be answered in the affirmative. It is shown, for example, that the ex- 
cess circulation declined from a maximum of 205,000,000 marks on 
September 30, 1897, to a minimum for the year of 7,000,000 marks on 
November 7. In the following year the excess fluctuated between the 
lowest point, 6,000,000 marks, on November 23 to the highest point, 
282,000,000 marks, on December 31. In 1900 the first figures given are 
209,000,000 on January 7. By July 7 the excess had declined to 41,- 
000,000, rising to 355,000,000 at the close of the year. 

The suddenness of the changes in the volume of the excess of circula- 
tion seem to indicate that the tax really compels a quick retirement of the 
portion of the circulation which was called into existence to meet tem- 
porary stress in the money market. 

Regarding the criticism frequently heard that this expedient would be 
overworked and that the metallic basis for bank issues would grow smaller, 
Mr. Scumipt shows that as a matter of fact the metallic cover for the 
German note issues has risen from an average of 74.55 per cent. in 1876 
to 92.94 per cent. in 1905. Perhaps it ought to be said, however, that in 
some of the years from 1876 to 1905 the percentage was below the 
figures for 1876. The total metallic reserves have increased from 501,- 
593,000 marks in 1876 to 1,110,288,000 marks in 1905. 

The fear expressed that the workings of the elastic clause would un- 
favorably affect the foreign exchanges, has proven to be unfounded ; and, 
indeed, the contrary effect has been produced. This is explained by the 
fact that the Reichsbank having to pay a tax of five per cent. on the 
excess circulation, raises its rate of discount, which tends to attract gold. 

It is stated further, that not a single one of the adverse effects pre- 
dicted as a result of the action of the elastic clause has materialized. On 
the other hand, by reason of this provision, Germany has been enabled 
to conduct a larger business with the gold actually at her disposal than 
would otherwise have been possible. The elastic clause, it is declared, 
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has been particularly serviceable in enabling the banks to provide for the 
exceptional payments that must be made at certain seasons of the year. 

In concluding his address Mr. Scumipt said: “My remarks to-night 
are intended to show that a close examination into the workings of the 
elastic clause fails to bring out a single instance where its effects have 
been detrimental, while there is a strong presumption that by giving her 
note issue greater freedom, Germany has added to the defence of her 
business interest a weapon, modern, progressive, and ingenious, which 
has probably formed one of the most effective, if less obvious, causes of 
her remarkable progress in commercial and industrial activity.” 





a ial 


THE IMPERIAL BANK OF GERMANY has practical control of the German 
bank-note issues. Although nominally a private institution, it has a 
purely State administration. Its powers are exercised by a President, 
Vice-President and six members of the directorate, officially nominated. 
The accounts are audited by Imperial officials, and the Empire parti- 
cipates in the profits. The shareholders are represented by a permanent 
central committee, composed of representatives of leading banks and 
bankers of Germany, thereby forming a connecting link between the 
Reichsbank and the outside institutions. This committee seems to possess 
advisory powers only. 

In a country like Germany and with the note issue concentrated to a 
great extent in a single powerful institution, the problem of a bank cir- 
culation is much simpler than it is in the United States. But the prob- 
lem need not, for that reason, be given up here as being insoluble. Proba- 
bly through the instrumentality of the clearing-houses, properly organ- 
ized, our numerous banking units could be substantially coalesced and 
brought up to a standard of homogenity, as far as relates to note issues, 
approximating that which exists in Germany. 


oo 


AN UNLIMITED RESERVE, as stated by Mr. Scumuipr in the discussion 
which followed the reading of his paper, is the only sure remedy in times 
of panic. In England this “unlimited reserve” is practically obtained 
by the suspension of the Bank Act; but the necessity for anything of this 
sort is obviated by the elastic clause of the German Bank Act. 

Some interesting points were brought out in the discussion. In reply 
to a question from Mr. FELIX Scuvuster, Mr. Scuupr stated that the 
obligation of the Reichsbank was simply to pay “in current coin of the 
realm,” which, he explained, included silver thalers. Mr. SciuusTer said 
that this constituted an essential difference between the German notes 
and those of the Bank of England, the holder of a Bank of England note 
having the right of demanding payment in gold and nothing but gold. 
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THE BASIS OF THE GERMAN NOTE ISSUES consists of cash and short- 
bills—the former to the extent of one-third and the latter two-thirds of 
the notes issued. “Cash” includes not only German coins but Imperial 
paper money and notes of German banks. It has been proposed in this 
country to issue notes based on the legal tenders, which would perhaps 
not be particularly objectionable, as the legal tenders are an obligation 
of the Government to pay gold on demand. The German Act, however, 
would seem to permit the issue of notes partly on the security of the 
notes of other banks. Proposals have been made, in this country, to 
count National bank notes as a part of the reserves which the National 
banks are required by law to keep. 

The “asset” part of the security is represented by the permissible two- 
thirds of short bills. Under the wise control of the Reichsbank, the 
tendency has been to increase the metallic cover of the notes. 


-—! 


THE NATIONAL FINANCES OF GREAT BRITAIN are becoming a subject 
of much concern to many of the thoughtful men of that country. In an 
address delivered before the meeting of the London Institute of Bankers, 
June 7, Mr. EpGar Speyer, of the well known banking house of Speyer 
Brothers, pointed out the tendency toward national, municipal and in- 
dividual extravagance now existing in Great Britain. A condensed re- 
port of Mr. Speyer’s address is published elsewhere in this issue of the 
MaGazZInF, and it will be found worthy of a careful reading. 

The national expenditure in the past ten years was £1,440,833,126, 
compared with £902,209,158 in the previous decade—an increase of 
£538,000,000 or nearly sixty per cent. Even if the expenditure on ac- 
count of the South African War be deducted (about £220,000,000, exclu- 
sive of interest on the debt) the growth in the normal expenditure for 
the past ten years will be still over £300,000,000, or about forty-five per 
cent. If to these figures are added the municipal expenditures, it will 
be seen that the country’s national and municipal outlay has reached 
a total of £2,710,000,000 in the last ten years, compared with £1,639,- 
000,000 in the previous decade. 

As a result of this extravagance imports have largely increased while 
exports have remained relatively stationary. The excess of imports over 
exports in 1903 was £183,000,000 compared with £81,000,000 in the later 
eighties. A further effect of these liberal expenditures has been a practi- 
cal stoppage of the investment of capital abroad in recent years. Mr. 
SPEYER shows the importance of Great Britain’s foreign investments by 
pointing out that the investment of British capital abroad and the income 
received therefrom maintain about 1,500,000 wage-earners, and, including 
their families, about 7,000,000 people. 
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In the United States considerable criticism is heard regarding the 
tendency toward lavish expenditure on the part of individuals. We have 
been enjoying a long and practically unbroken period of prosperity since 
recovering from the low point of depression following the financial crisis 
of 1893. The people have the money to spend, and are not disposed 
to be parsimonious. National expenditures, too, are on a rising scale, 
the outlay for the army and navy especially being very largely increased 
over the normal figures of a few years ago. 

This country is so vast in extent and its resources so great that the 
people are able to make enormous expenditures with comparative ease. 
Whether the riches annually taken from our soil bring an equivalent 
return, however, may be open to question. It is, perhaps, not so much 
a matter of the sum of the expenditures as the benefits derived there- 
from. In Great Britain serious concern has been expressed regarding 
the growth in the drink traffic, and while it has been asserted that a 
“wave of sobriety” is sweeping over that country, Mr. Speyer says the 
wave is largely froth. A similar wave appears to be sweeping over the 
United States, the consumption of malt liquors having grown from a 
total of 526,000,000 gallons in 1882 to 1,494,000,000 gallons in 1904, the 
per capita consumption increasing in the same time from eleven to 
eighteen gallons. 

The effects of extravagance upon individuals are easily observed; and 
while in the case of municipalities and nations the ill effects may be 
hidden for a time, they are liable to come suddenly to light at most 
inopportune times and in an unpleasant manner. 
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Tue Bank CierKs’ ConvVENTION to be held at Minneapolis July 20, 
21 and 22 promises to be an interesting and profitable meeting. It will 
be the third National Convention of the American Institute of Bank 
Clerks, the first one having been held at Cleveland and the second at St. 
Louis last year while the World’s Fair was in progress. 

Suggestions have been made of late that the bank clerks of the country 
do not share directly in the benefits of the conventions of the American 
Bankers’ Association and those of the various State associations. Dele- 
gates to these meetings are almost always made up from among the official 
staff of the banks; and so far as the American Bankers’ Association is 
concerned only officers, directors or trustees, or members of a banking 
firm, are admitted as delegates. Clerks, however, could be spectators of 
the proceedings, even if they were debarred from voting or taking part 
in the discussions. 

It is said that the attendance of clerks at the conventions, either of 
the American Bankers’ Association or of the State associations is very 
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small. Whether this is due to the indifference of the clerks, the apparent 
lack of welcome, or whether it is because the officers wish to monopolize 
the privilege of representing their bank on these special occasions, is not 
stated. 

It is conceivable that if the clerks attended the conventions in larger 
numbers the proceedings might in most cases take on a more practical 
form. The clerks constitute the less conspicuous, but not less important, 
part of the working machinery of the bank. The young men comprising 
the numerous cogs and wheels of this machinery have not yet emerged 
into the higher realms of finance, and if they were allowed to talk at these 
conventions they would doubtless talk chiefly about the practical opera- 
tions of their several departments. Their views might fitly supplement 
many of the essays now presented at the conventions. 

The meetings of the American Institute of Bank Clerks, both in the 
annual conventions and in the local chapters, afford an opportunity to the 
bank clerks of the country to discuss their work more freely than would 
be possible at the conventions of State associations and of the American 
Bankers’ Association. 

It might be surmised that bank officers would derive practical advant- 
age from attending the Minneapolis convention. They would see there a 
large body of young men well trained for the work of to-day, and keenly 
alive to the opportunities of to-morrow. 


rr 


Directors OF NATIONAL BANKS who may have been negligent in the 
performance of their duties are receiving the attention of the Comptroller 
of the Currency. The director who is content to be a mere figurehead 
is not regarded with great favor in the Comptroller’s office. Heretofore 
when attention has been called to irregularities which have finally resulted 
in failure of the bank, the directors have sought to excuse themselves on 
the ground that they were wholly unaware of the irregular transactions. 
In the future they will be obliged to find some other excuse. The Comp- 
troller now, when writing to banks and calling the attention of the officers 
to violation of the rules and laws established for the regulation of National 
banks, requires the answer to his letter to be signed by every member of 
the board of directors. The directors of failed National banks will there- 
fore find a plea of ignorance of little avail in aiding them to escape re- 
sponsibility. Even the illustrious precedent of the “misplaced switch” 
will not be an effectual bar to their accountability to the Comptroller. 

While this rule may, in some cases, work more or less hardship, it is 
no doubt justifiable. The stockholders of a bank delegate the manage- 
ment to the board of directors, and these in turn place the immediate con- 
trol in the hands of officers ; but the acts of the latter ought to be the sub- 
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ject of constant scrutiny by the directors. When they fail to exercise the 
supervision necessary to insure prudent management and the observance 
of the banking laws, they are justly censurable for neglecting their 
plain duty. The plea of ignorance, instead of extenuating the offense, 
aggravates it; for if they did not know what was being done by the 
officers, they should have known. 

It is probable that violations of some of the provisions of the National 
Bank Act have not been as strictly dealt with by the Comptroller’s Bureau 
as they should have been. Official complaint has been made that the 
penalty for an infraction of certain of these laws was unnecessarily 
harsh. Those charged with the enforcement of the law have therefore 
endeavored to mitigate its severity by withholding the infliction of the 
penalty and depending upon mild reproofs periodically administered. 
This executive endeavor to correct the short-sightedness of Congress 
has, apparently, not produced the happiest result. Authority is not lack- 
ing to prove that had these same laws been strictly enforced the failure of 
many banks—perhaps the greater number of failures—would have been 
prevented. 

While, therefore, the decision of the Comptroller to enforce a stricter 
compliance with their duties on the part of National bank directors is to 
be welcomed, it might also be an opportune time to inaugurate a policy of 
supervision that will compel compliance with the banking law. If the 
law is unnecessarily harsh, this is the most certain way to obtain reason- 
able modifications that will assure the results aimed at without resorting 
to a penalty out of proportion to the offense. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY recently made an attempt to revive 
the discussion of matters relating to the currency. In an address deliver- 
ed before the joint convention of the bankers’ associations of Georgia and 
Florida held at Atlantic Beach, June 9, Mr. SHaw said: 

“Suppose the National banks were granted permission to issue a cer- 
tain volume of currency, either proportioned on the capital of the bank or 
on the amount of bond-secured currency, and were charged not less than 
five per cent. interest during the time this currency is out. Certainly addi- 
tional currency would spring into existence whenever money is scarce, 
and if the banks were compelled to pay five per cent. interest thereon 
they would retire it as soon as the pinch is over. It could be retired by 
a deposit of an equal amount of lawful money at any of the sub-Treasuries. 
It would not be necessary to redeem each individual bill. The volume of 
money would be contracted by the deposit as well as by the actual de- 
struction of the bank bills so issued. 
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The Government should guarantee the redemption of this credit 
currency, for the interest charged would vastly more than cover all 
possible loss. I desire to go on record as opposing the issuance of any 
currency that the Government does not guarantee, and I am equally 
opposed to the Government guaranteeing bank currency without being 
first amply secured.” 

Some difficulty might be experienced in deciding when the five per 
cent. tax should become effective. At present, with a capital of $782,000,- 
000, the banks have $430,000,000 outstanding circulation. If they 
issued to the par of their capital, as the law permits, they could put out 
$352,000,000 more. Should this limit be the one fixed for the imposition 
of the tax, or would it become operative at the present limit, if Secretary 
SHaw’s plan should receive the sanction of Congress? 

Of course, if the existing bond-secured circulation should be taken 
as the basis for the emergency issue, the problem would be somewhat 
different. In the latter case it could be provided that when the total bank- 
note circulation of the country reached a fixed sum—say, $450,000,000, 
all beyond that should be taxed five per cent., just as all notes issued by 
the Bank of England, beyond a prescribed limit, must be secured by an 
equal amount of gold. 

But if our bank-note circulation were circumscribed by taxing all 
issues above a certain fixed aggregate, it would have some curious results. 
In the first place, as soon as the limit was reached, new banks would 
either have to forego the circulation privilege or pay the tax. Another 
effect would be the limitation of the circulation without regard to the 
future growth of the country, but this latter would tend to make the in- 
creased taxed circulation really available in emergencies. 

Perhaps something might be gained by a study of the conditions which 
engender the emergencies that call for an increased amount of currency. 
If panics are caused by overtrading, they could be prevented by some de- 
vice that would automatically check business expansion. Instead of 
putting a stamp tax on the nostrum for curing the disease, why not tax 
the cause of the disease ? 

Suppose all banks were taxed on their loans according to a graduated 
scale: as business expanded, the tax would finally become so high as to be 
prohibitive of new loans; but this would at least prove a check to that 
undue business activity which many believe to be the cause of financial 
crisis. 

It may be that if interest rates were not fixed by legal enactment, 
something like the above would occur. In seasons of speculative activity, 
with an enlarged demand for money and banking credits, the interest on 
loans would advance to an extent that borrowers would cease to make 
fresh loans when they could no longer profitably use the proceeds of the 
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loans. At present loans are curtailed in time of panic not so much by 
the inability of the borrower to pay the rate, but by the inability of the 
bank to lend at the rate the law permits; or, very often, at any rate at all. 
If lending operations were taxed at all times—the per cent. of tax 
increasing with the size of the loan—there would be a lending power held 
in reserve for the seasons of most active demand for money and credits. 

So much for theory; in practice it might be otherwise. The same 
observation would apply to Secretary SHaw’s emergency circulation. A 
tax of five per cent. uniformly imposed would not be uniform in the effects 
produced. Such a tax might prove no effectual bar to the continued 
issue of the emergency notes in some parts of the country. 

Of course, emergency circulation subject to a tax is not a new device. 
It exists in Germany and Japan; but in neither of these countries are the 
conditions at all similar to those that prevail in the United States; al- 
though, on this account, it can not be declared with positiveness that an 
emergency circulation would not afford some relief in times of depression. 
But it is questionable if the amount that could be issued would be suffici- 
ent to alleviate the strain of such a panic as that of 1893. 

What would seem to be of more importance is the relief of the banks 
and the money market from the numerous artificial conditions now im- 
posed by law or custom. If the banks were allowed to issue notes to the 
full limit of their capital and without the deposit of bonds, they could put 
out only $782,000,000. This seemingly large sum is comparatively small 
when placed by the side of the nearly four billions of loans and discounts 
which the National banks have outstanding. It is in the management 
of this enormous mass of credit that the true means of elasticity must be 
sought. 

There are some things, apparently, that are deserving of closer study 
at the present time than an emergency circulation. First, how much is 
the elasticity of the check and deposit system interfered with by the grow- 
ing circulation of Government bonds (miscalled bank notes), issued or 
retired without regard to business conditions? Second, what effect is 
produced on the money market by the artificial means of regulation of 
the supply of funds by the Secretary of the Treasury in depositing and 
withdrawing public moneys and in attempting to exercise partial control 
over the issue of National bank circulation? Also, what is the effect of 
the large fixed volume of silver and legal-tender notes? 


—— 


A GOVERNMENT GUARANTY of the currency is favored by Mr. SuHaw. 
The present guaranty of the National bank notes by the Government is 
simply an agreement of the Government to redeem its own obligations 
at par. But if a real bank-note currency should ever be adopted, there 
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is no substantial reason why the banks themselves should not be made the 
custodians of the guaranty fund. No one can doubt either the honesty or 
the solvency of the united banking institutions of the country. What 
the Government should do, however, is to permit the issue of notes only 
under such regulations as would insure absolute safety. If an adequate 
redemption fund were provided, it could be entrusted to the banks just 
as well as to the Treasury. In fact, it is conceivable that aside from 
insisting on the proper means of current and ultimate redemption of 
notes, Treasury intermeddling with the currency and the money market, 
however carefully and skillfully managed, may prove a source of harm. 
No doubt the Secretary is anxious to do everything in his power to prevent 
a tension in the money market, but this very anxiety may lead to in- 
judicious measures being taken. And however able any Secretary may 
be, he can not possess the wisdom of even approximately controlling the 
money market. So far as that may be controlled at all, it is a function 
that can be exercised by the banks alone. 


ae 


THe TREASURY DEFICIT for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, is 
$23,987,752.10, the receipts having been $543,423,859.24 and the expendi- 
tures $567,411,611.34. In his last Annual Report Secretary SHaw esti- 
mated the deficit at $18,000,000. 

As the available cash balance at the end of June was $142,490,322.87, 
no immediate concern need be felt about the excess of expenditures over 
receipts for the fiscal year just closed. But, on the other hand, it must 
be admitted that the difference is not on the right side, and that if this 
unfavorable balance continues much longer, we shall either have to resort 
to increased taxation or to borrowing. 

With the present restless tendency toward the extension of Govern- 
mental activity, it is too much to expect that the equilibrium between 
income and outgo can be re-established by being more economical. That 
would be old-fashioned and not in keeping with the progressive spirit 
of the times. And yet it is a very good way, after all; for it is a policy 
that tends to keep the national resources free of unnecessary burdens in 
ordinary times, thus insuring a greater reserve strength for use in emer- 
gencies. The present taxation of the people of the United States for 
Federal purposes is not excessive, but the growth of national expendi- 
tures can not be viewed with unconcern. An unchecked tendency toward 
extravagance, even for a nation as rich as the United States, is fraught 
with possibilities too serious to be disregarded. 





TRUST COMPANIES—THEIR ORGANIZATION, GROWTH 
AND MANAGEMENT.* 


+t ORGANIZATION OF THE WORKING FORCE OF A TRUST COM- 
PANY. 


It is difficult to find two trust companies the scope of whose business is 
exactly the same; and because of this fact, and because these institutions are 
still in the formative period, the plans under which the working forces of 
trust companies are organized are nearly as numerous as the companies them- 
selves. There is some variety in the titles given to different officers and 
employees, and great variety in the duties which such officers and employees 
are called upon to perform. It is therefore quite out of the question to treat 
the subject as one might write of banks, where the names given the several 
workers, and the duties which they perform, are, within certain limits, pretty 
well defined. The average trust company worker, outside of the banking 
department, is usually called upon to do service of a more varied nature than 
that of the average bank employee. 

The organization of the working force depends, in the first instance, upon 
the character and amount of the company’s business. If it is practically a 
bank operating under the name of a trust company, as is often the case, its 
working force will be organized in a manner differing little from that of an 
ordinary bank. Its active head, where the President or a Vice-President is 
not an active official, is apt to be called the Secretary and Treasurer, or the 
Treasurer, rather than the Cashier; although the latter title is frequently 
used in the South and in the West. Where the business of the company is 
large and diversified, requiring a considerable number of officers, the titles 
most commonly given are President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretary 
(or Secretary and Treasurer), Assistant Secretaries and Assistant Treasurers. 
Among other titles found are Attorney, Trust Officer, Auditor, Advertising 
Manager, Manager of the Bond Department, Manager of the Safe-Deposit 
Department, and Manager of the Real Estate Department. 


DUTIES OF THE VARIOUS OFFICERS. 


The titles given trust company officials do not necessarily convey any idea 
of their duties. While the President is sometimes the active head of the 
company, he is more often not active, devoting to the company’s affairs only 
so much time as is necessary to preside at directors’ meetings, serve on certain 
committees, and act in an advisory capacity. In such case, the active man- 
agement devolves sometimes upon a Vice-President, sometimes upon the 


* Publication of this series of articles was begun in the January, 1904, issue of the MAGA- 
ZINE, page 31. 

+The summary of State statutes relating to trust companies was concluded in the June 
issue of the MAGAZINE. We have since received a copy of the new banking law of Texas, a 
summary of which will be found at the end of this article.—Ep1Tor. 
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Treasurer, occasionally upon the Secretary, but most often upon the Secretary 
and Treasurer. Where the Secretary and the Treasurer are not the same 
man, the duties of the Treasurer are apt to be connected with the banking 
department, and those of the Secretary with the trust department, but 
instances are numerous where no attention is paid to titles in the assignment 
of the duties of the different officers. The titles of other officers, like that 
of Trust Officer, are more descriptive of their duties. 

The accompanying chart is designed to show the general organization of 
the working force of a trust company doing a considerable business in trust, 
banking and kindred lines of business. It represents no particular company, 
but the attempt has been made to incorporate the arrangements most com- 
mon among a number of companies. examined, the type of company repre- 
sented being that in the large cities of the Middle States. Of course the 
various lines of work will be combined so as to be done by fewer workers if 
the company be smaller than the one for which the chart is designed, and 
will be distributed among more workers if the company be larger. The 
assignment of responsibilities among the Assistant Secretaries and Treasurers 
is purely arbitrary, and in a given company may be quite different from that 
shown in the chart; such assignments usually and properly depending more 
upon the personal fitness and experience of the various officers than upon 
their titles. A newly-organized company is apt to pay more attention to the 
relationship of titles and duties than an old company, where the different 
men have grown to their titles, their duties having been well established 
before the titles were given. 

Reading horizontally, the arrangement of the chart is designed to show 
the superior officer to whom each worker is responsible. Reading vertically, 
no effort has been made to show the relative standing of the officers and 
employees. Thus, each worker in the column beginning ‘“ Assistant 
Treasurer” is responsible directly to the Secretary and Treasurer. Reading 
horizontally, one may see the special department of which each officer or 
worker is in-charge, and the various employees who report directly to bim. 
The question as to which of the under officers is in direct line of promotion 
depends upon the man rather than upon the position. 

Whatever title be given the official who has active charge of the company, 
he is the man who is directly responsible to the directors, and through them 
to the stockholders, for the general conduct of the institution. Upon his 
shoulders rests the general supervision of the affairs of the company; to him 
the lesser officials report, and under his general direction they administer the 
business of their several departments. Matters of detail are as a rule not 
brought to his attention, but his strength and time should be reserved for 
the consideration and determination of general policies. He is, of course, 
the one upon whom rests the responsibility for the safe and profitable invest- 
ment of the funds of the company and of the funds which the company holds 
in trust. Such investments, however, especially those of trust funds, are 
not usually made upon his sole responsibility, but are determined by an 
investment committee, of which he is the most influential member. The 
laws of many of the States prescribe the classes of investments permitted for 
trust funds, and for the general funds of the trust companies; and within the 
limits allowed by law, many companies by by-law or resolution of the board 
of directors prescribe the classes of investments in which their different funds 
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shall be placed. These limitations, if wisely made, tend towards safety and 
lessen the responsibility of the chief executive of the company. If unwisely 
made, their effect is quite the reverse. In the matter of loans, the chief 
executive is usually the man who decides, but the loans made are regularly 
and frequently reported to the finance committee or executive committee, by 
whom large loans are ordinarily authorized in advance. This officer keeps 
the records of the directors’ meetings, and of the meetings of the executive 
committee. 

In a large institution the Secretary-Treasurer will hardly have time and 
strength to look after all the general executive work of the company, and an- 
other officer is apt to be named to act as his general assistant. In the chart 
this officer is an Assistant Treasurer. He decides those matters of general 
management with which he thinks it unnecessary to trouble the Secretary- 
Treasurer. He has charge of the general correspondence, himself dictating 
such letters as he sees fit, and distributing, through an office boy, the other 
letters to the heads of the various departments. He has general charge of 
the loans, carrying out the orders of the executive committee, and taking a 
varying amount of responsibility in decisions on loans of small amounts. He 
has charge of the collaterals given for loans, and of the investments made by 
the company; a frequent arrangement being that he shall have access to the 
latter only in company with another officer or trusted employee. Upon him 
rests the responsibility of seeing that coupons and other forms of income on 
investments are collected at maturity. He approves and initials expense 
vouchers, exercises general supervision over the expenditures of the company, 
and places orders for supplies needed as such needs are reported to him by 
the Stores Clerk. 

The Loan Clerk has direct charge of the details involved in the handling 
of loans. Through his window he meets the customers whose applications 
for loans have been approved, sees that their notes are properly made out, 
signed, endorsed, ete.; that they are accompanied by the proper collateral, 
if collateral loans, and that such collateral is correctly transferred to the 
company; and, if mortgage loans, that the mortgage is in correct form and 
accompanied by an abstract of title or title insurance policy correctly 
describing the property and showing clear title, and by insurance policies 
properly assigned, if needed. He figures interest, sends notices of and 
collects same. He receives payments on loans, either partial or complete, 
and endorses same on the notes or cancels and delivers the notes. He 
keeps records showing all necessary information regarding the loans, 
including the balance on each loan and the interest payments. He 
keeps line cards or records, showing the total loaned on each particular 
collateral, and keeps track of daily quotations on stocks and bonds held as 
collateral, to notify his superior officer if same decline in price to an extent 
that makes them poor security for the loans. He receives written applica- 
tions for loans from those who do not see an officer in person regarding same. 
Sometimes he is given a limited amount of discretion in making loans to 
designated parties within specified limits or upon stated collateral. At the 
close of the day, or at convenient times during the day, his figures are turned 
over to the General Bookkeeper. In his work he has one or more assistants, 
including a Stenographer. 

If the company handles discounts, there-is sometimes a Discount Clerk 
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who looks after the details of such loans, though if the amount be small, such 
loans can be handled by the Loan Clerk. 

The Stores Clerk is in charge of the various supplies, books and stationery 
needed by the employees and officers of the company. His duty is to see that 
a sufficient supply of each article is always on hand, which requires, of course, 
a careful system of keeping track of the amounts on hand of the different 
articles. Supplies are distributed to the different workers on requisitions 
initialed by the Assistant Treasurer, by whom also orders for supplies are 
placed as their need is reported to him by the Stores Clerk. In a large com- 
pany the value of the supplies handled by this clerk in a year amounts to a 
good many thousands of dollars. This clerk is sometimes in charge of the 
expense vouchers, filling out the vouchers after seeing that the bills are 
correct, handing same tothe Assistant Treasurer for his **O K,” and sending 
them to the payees. He keeps an expense book showing the distribution of 
expenditures. 

The Mailing Clerks are charged with the duty of seeing that all outgoing 
mail is in proper shape: that each letter is signed and placed in the proper 
envelope correctly addressed, sealed, stamped and placed in the post office. 
During part of the day they are assigned to special tasks in the different 
departments of the company. 

An Assistant Treasurer has general charge of the banking department, 
aside from the loans. Save in the matter of loans, his duties are much the 
same as those of the Cashier of a bank so far as the supervision of the 
practical work is concerned. He sees that the different workers in the 
department perform their work satisfactorily; keeps track of the reserve and 
balances with correspondents; meets customers, oversees the opening of new 
accounts; adjusts differences; attends to the correspondence of the banking 
department; signs drafts, decides questions of signatures, overdrafts, identiti- 
cation, ete., and looks after numerous other matters that come up daily. 
This officer, with the assistance of the Chief Clerk, is usually charged with 
the duty of detailing men to fill temporary vacancies due to sickness, vaca- 
tions, ete., both in his own and other departments. The banking depart- 
ment is divided into two parts, one of which handles commercial accounts, 
and the other savings accounts. 

The Chief Clerk acts as general assistant in the banking department. 
While he has some stated duties, his time is largely occupied in attending to 
special matters assigned to him from time to time. He isa man of ail-around 
ability and experience, who can step in to fill any position in the departinent 
in an emergency. He looks after matters of detail in the relations of the 
different departments one with another. 

The General Bookkeeper keeps the general books of the banking depart- 
ment and the records of investments, and also acts as general bookkeeper for 
the whole institution to the extent of recording the earnings and expenses of 
the several departments. Aside from these items, each department keeps its 
own books. The General Bookkeeper prepares the daily statement and 
reports based on his books, which together with the reports of the other 
departments, are laid before the Secretary and Treasurer each morning. 

The Commercial Receiving Tellers and the Commercial Paying Tellers 
perform the duties usually devolving upon such workers, receiving deposits 
and paying checks for customers, and attending to kindred duties. One of 
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the Paying Tellers has charge of the cash, and locks and unlocks the safes in 
which it is kept. The Savings Receiving Tellers and the Savings Paying 
Tellers respectively receive deposits from and make payments to the holders 
of savings pass-books. 

Progressive trust companies have separate tellers to handle the business 
of women customers. The duties of these tellers are the same as those of the 
corresponding tellers in the men’s department. 

The Draft and Collection Teller issues drafts on New York and other 
correspondents, has charge of collections, and nakes remittances for the com- 
pany. The Collectors work under his direction, receive from him each morn- 
ing the items to be collected for the day, and after making their rounds hand 
him the proceeds of paid collections and return those unpaid. 

The Foreign Exchange Teller issues foreign drafts, travellers’ checks and 
letters of credit. If the business in this line be small, it is attended to by the 
Draft Teller; while, on the other hand, some companies have so large a busi- 
ness in this line as to justify the maintenance of a separate department, with 
several employees. 

Many companies have a clerk called the New Accounts Clerk, who attends 
to the details of opening new accounts, under the direction of the officer in 
charge of the department. 

The Individual Bookkeepers keep the accounts of customers in the com- 
mercial department, and the Savings Bookkeepers the accounts of customers 
in the savings department. 

The Clearance Clerks have charge of items for the clearing-house, which 
they collect from the various tellers, arrange according to the banks on which 
they are drawn, and take to the clearing-house. They also bring and assist 
in looking over the incoming clearing. They usually work under the direction 
of one of the Tellers. 

The remaining employees in this department are Stenographers; Mes- 
sengers, who carry money and securities to and from the bank, to express 
offices and elsewhere; Office Boys, who run errands, file letters and attend to 
various duties assigned tothem. The Janitor and the Porters, though having 
to do with the whole institution, are most naturally classed with this depart- 
ment. The Porters stand at the doors to direct customers to the proper 
offices or windows, keep a watchful eye on persons passing in and out of the 
bank, and are on hand for any service demanded of them. Frequently the 
same persons act as Porters and as Messengers. 


THE WORK OF THE TRUST DEPARTMENT. 


The trust department—which is semi-legal in the character of its work, 
and which is the department of specialties—is divided into two sub-depart- 
ments, one of which devotes its attention to trust work involving the affairs 
of corporations, while the other is engaged in the handling of estates and 
probate business. Some companies make three departments by putting the 
work of transfer agent and registrar into the hands of a separate department. 

One Assistant Secretary has charge of the corporations division of the 
trust department. If not a lawyer, he must at least have thorough familiar- 
ity with so much of commercial law as concerns his work, and he freely con- 
sults the company’s attorney as occasion arises. There is great variety in the 
work of this department, and the duties to be attended to on one day or week 
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may be of a character quite different from those of the succeeding day or 
week. Now they are the details attendant upon acting as trustee under a 
bond issue; the next task may be that of acting as assignee for a large con- 
cern, mercantile, manufacturing, banking or other; again they may concern the 
re-financing plans of a corporation, the handling of a bond pool or syndicate, 
the collection of assessments, or the distribution of proceeds, acting as depos- 
itory under escrow agreements, the duties of a Receiver, acting as depository 
for a sinking fund, depository of stocks under voting trust agreements, the 
payment of coupons, the transfer and registering of stocks or the registering 
of bonds, andsoon. The general direction of these and similar matters rests 
upon the officer in charge of the department. A Trust Clerk acts as his gen- 
eral assistant, handling the details, figuring assessments and distributions, 
keeping the department tickler, and so forth. 

The Transfer Clerk attends to the transfer and registering of stock certifi- 
cates, and the registering of bonds, keeps the records of same, furnishes 
certified lists of stockholders and attends to such other matters as occasion 
demands. 

The Coupon Clerk pays coupons as they mature and are presented, cancels 
and arranges and keeps a record of them, and returns them with statements 
at regular intervals to the companies concerned. Sometimes he has charge 
of all incoming and outgoing registered mail and express matter for the whole 
institution except the banking department, attending to valuation and insur- 
ance on outgoing matter and keeping a record of same. 

The Trust Bookkeeper keeps the records of the department and looks 
after such special duties as are assigned to him. 

The Stenographer of this department operates a book typewriter, with 
which he makes entries, dictated to him by the officer in charge, upon the 
trust register and other records. 

One officer—perhaps the Trust Officer or an Assistant Secreiary—has 
charge of that division of the trust departinent which handles estates and 
probate business. Like the officer in charge of the other division of the trust 
department, he needs to be familiar with the law as it concerns the work of 
his department. He confers with customers who wish to leave property in 
trust with the company, or to appoint the company agent or attorney-in-fact, 
or to name it executor or trustee under will, or trustee under agreements 
relating to life insurance, or who wish to employ the company to act for them 
in any capacity. His advice is sought and freely given to customers on 
various matters of semi-legal character regarding their estates. He has gen- 
eral charge of the estates in the keeping of the company, looking after them 
as he would after his own property. He confers with heirs and beneficiaries 
under trusts held by the company. It islargely through this department that 
the trust company develops that peculiar personal character that distinguishes 
it from the proverbial ‘‘ soulless corporation.” As guardian of the estates of 
minors and others, and in other capacities, the officer in charge of this 
department is often called upon to perform duties that bring him into close 
personal touch with customers. 

It is a part of the duty of this officer to see that trust funds in the depart- 
ment are kept invested in ways that are safe and as profitable as safety will 
permit. Such investments are made upon the advice, either of a committee 
existing for the special purpose, or of the executive or finance committee of 
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the company. In some companies the Trust Officer is in charge of the whole 
trust department, the subdivisions of such department being under the 
charge of assistant trust officers. 

An Outside Man in this department looks after the real property held in 
trust, rents the property, pays taxes, attends to repairs and improvements, 
assists in the negotiation of sales, visits courts to look up records and legal 
matters, and so on. 

The Bookkeeper of the department keeps the books, in which a separate 
set is kept for each trust, as well as general figures showing the entire work 
of the department. He remits income to the beneficiaries of the various 
trusts as same is received or at stated intervals, has charge under the Trust 
Officer of the securities and papers belonging to each trust, collects coupons 
and other forms of income aside from the rents collected by the Outside Man, 
collects bonds and mortgages as they mature, keeps the department tickler, 
renders statements tothe courts and to others as required, ete. In this work 
he is assisted by the department Stenographer, who also takes dictation and 
attends to the correspondence. 

The Manager of the Real Estate Department conducts for the company a 
general real estate agency business. His duties are similar to those of an 
ordinary high-grade real estate agent, being the purchase and sale of real 
estate and the renting of same, acting as agent in the handling of real 
property, the collection of rents, ete. Sometimes, with the advice of the 
executive committee, he buys property for the company, for the purpose of 
turning it over at a profit, either by sale in bulk or in allotments. Much of 
this business is of the same character as part of that done in the estates 
division of the trust department, and is freyuently handled by that depart- 
ment, extra clerks being employed as needed. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT. 


The Safe-Deposit Department is under the direct charge of a Manager. 
His duties involve the general supervision of his department, but as this does 
not require all of his time after the department is once established and put 
in running order, he devotes considerable time to working up new business 
and to seeing that his department is kept fully up to the times. 

An assistant keeps the accounts, makes out the daily reports and assists 
in the handling of customers. He has charge of setting the time locks and 
opening the vaults. In the absence of the Manager, he rents boxes and space 
in the vaults. He keeps record of all visits made by customers to the vaults 
or boxes. 

A guard admits customers to the department, keeps his eye open and 
gives general assistance. 

In large companies, a trusty man is needed to eall for and deliver pack- 
ages. Special wagons, either automobiles or drawn by horses, are provided 
for this purpose by the most progressive companies. 

A Stenographer in the department takes dictation and attends to duties 
specially assigned. 

While the Night Watchman belongs to the whole institution, his most 
responsible duties are in connection with this department. 

The Manager of the Bond Department is engaged in the investigation, 
purchase and sale of municipal bonds and other high-grade securities, his 
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department conducting practically the same business as a first-class bond 
house. He needsone or more clerks to assist in the work; but as his depart- 
ment is in close touch with portions of the trust department, the clerks of 
that department are often detailed to assist him. 

The Advertising Manager is, as his title indicates, in charge of the com- 
pany’s advertising. The growth of the idea that banks, and particularly 
trust companies, may with dignity advertise and ‘‘ hustle” for business, has 
been phenomenal, and has already reached the point where these institutions 
are among the leading advertisers. Accordingly, the Advertising Manager 
of an enterprising company has an important mission to perform, and must 
be a man of experience in his line, of ideas and of industry in the pursuit of 
new and attractive ways of drawing public attention to his company. In his 
work he has the assistance of several stenographers, who prepare and main- 
tain advertising lists and send out advertising matter. 

Many companies now include in their regular force an Auditor, who gives 
his time to auditing all departments, preventing or detecting defaleations, see- 
ing that the orders of the executive officers as to methods of work are carried 
out, suggesting to employees improvements in their work and devising 
improved forms, records and systems. He reports directly to the chief 
executive at regular intervals and whenever occasion demands. 

An indispensable official in a trust company is an attorney, or firm of 
attorneys. Sometimes he devotes his whole time to the company, but more 
often there is a working agreement by which his services are at the disposal 
of any member of the working force, officers or employees, whenever needed. 
Unless the Trust Officer or other official is an experienced attorney who is 
capable of passing upon legal or semi-legal questions which are apt to arise 
at any moment in the work of the trust department, it is of the utmost 
importance to have a competent attorney within easy reach. The duties of 
this official are, of course, mainly advisory. CLAY HERRICK. 


(To be continued. ) 





SUMMARY OF THE TEXAS STATE BANK LAW. 
(PASSED BY THE TWENTY-NINTH LEGISLATURE. EFFECTIVE AUGUST 14, 1905.) 


Five or more persons may incorporate a ‘‘ banking and trust company.” 
Articles of agreement must be filed with the Secretary of State. The cor- 
poration may not continue more than fifty years. 

The act authorizes the establishment of banks of deposit or of discount, 
or both, having trust powers. The powers specified are: to exercise the 
powers of banks of deposit and discount; to act as fiscal agent of corpora- 
tions, public and private; to act as transfer agent and registrar; to receive 
deposits of trust moneys, securities or other personal property; to loan 
money on real or personal securities; to hold such real estate as is need: d in 
the transaction of the business, and such as is acquired in the satisfaction of 
debts due the company; but the latter may be retained not more than five 
years; to act as trustee under any mortgage or bond issue, ‘‘ and accept and 
execute any other municipal or corporate trust not inconsistent with the laws 
of this State;” to accept trusts for married women with respect to their 
separate property, and to act as agents in the management of same; to act 
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under the appointment of court as guardian, receiver or trustee of the estate 
of any minor, the annual income of which shall not be less than $100; to act 
as depository of any moneys paid into court; to execute any legal trusts 
regarding the management of estates real or personal, from whatever source 
the trust may be received; to manage estates; ‘‘to purchase, invest in, 
guarantee and sell stocks, bills of exchange, bonds and mortgages and other 
securities; to issue its own bonds and obligations; to act as executor, as 
administrator, as guardian of any infant, insane person, idiot or habitual 
drunkard, or as trustee for any convict in the penitentiary, under appoint- 
ment of court; to do a fidelity insurance business; ‘‘ provided, this act shall 
never be construed as authorizing the granting of a trust not lawful as 
bet ween individuals.” 

The capital shall be not less than $50,000 nor more than $10,000,000. The 
affairs of the corporation shall be managed by a board of directors not less 
than five nor more than twenty-five in number; elected annually unless the 
number exceeds five, in which case they are to be divided into three classes 
so that each shall serve three years, one-third retiring each year. 

The office of Superintendent of Banking is filled by the Commissioner of 
Agriculture, Insurance, Statistics and History, who is authorized to employ 
clerks and examiners. It is his duty, either in person or by an examiner, to 
visit and examine every trust company in the State once per annum, and 
oftener when he thinks it necessary. The expense of such examinations is 
borne by the companies examined, according to a schedule of maximum 
charges outlined in the statute. Detailed provision for procedure to enforce 
the authority of the Superintendent of Banking is made in the statute. In 
ease he finds a trust company to be in bad condition or to ignore his instruc- 
tions, he must communicate the facts to the Attorney-General, who shall 
institute such proceedings as the nature of the case may require. In case of 
need, the Superintendent of Banking may take immediate charge of the 
company, pending the appointment of a Receiver. A trust company may 
place itself in the hands of the Superintendent of Banking by posting notice, 
and a voluntary general assignment is forbidden. 

Reports to the Superintendent, in a form prescribed in the statute and by 
the Superintendent, must be made upon his call at least twice each year, and 
oftener at his discretion. Such statements must be published in a local 
newspaper, and must be posted in the banking house. 

Trust companies may not loan to any one individual, company or cor- 
poration an amount greater than twenty-five per cent. of the capital stock; 
or of the capital stock and surplus if the latter is equal to or in excess of fifty 
per cent. of the capital. The discount of bills of exchange drawn against 
actually existing values and the discount of paper upon the collateral security 
of warehouse receipts covering products in store under certain conditions, are 
not considered as money borrowed. Trust companies may not engage in 
trade or commerce. The directors may declare dividends, if earned, every 
six months or oftener, but must first set aside ten per cent. of the net profits 
to a surplus fund, until the same amounts to fifty per cent. of the capital. . 

Funds in the charge of trust companies may be invested in loans secured 
by real estate or other sufficient collateral security. in public bonds of the 
“United States or of this State, in the bonds of any incorporated city or county 
or independent school district in this State. Such corporations may own 
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only such real estate as is required for the transaction of their business, and 
such as is acquired in the collection of debts; but the latter may not be 
retained more than five years. Stockholders are subject to double liability. 
The books and records of such corporations must be kept open for the 
inspection of all persons interested. Trust companies having a capital of at 
least $100,000, and making a deposit of $50,000 with the State Treasurer shall 
be permitted to qualify as guardian, curator, executor, etc., without giving 
bond as such. Such deposit shall consist of cash, Treasury notes of the 
United States, or Government, State, county, municipal or other bond or 
bonds, notes or debentures, secured by first mortgages or deeds of trust, or 
mortgages or deeds of trust, or unincumbered real estate in the State worth 
at least double the amount loaned thereon, or such other first-class securities 
as the Superintendent of Banking may approve. This deposit shall be 
primarily liable for the obligations of such company acting in fiduciary 
capacities, ‘‘and shall not be liable for any other debt or obligation of the 
company until all trust liabilities have been discharged.” 

Trust companies already in existence may avail themselves of the pro- 
visions of this act, provided that they thereby waive the powers granted by 
their charters and derive their sole powers under the terms of this act. Cor- 
porations not organized under this act are forbidden to use the words 
‘*trust” or ‘‘ trust company ” in their titles; except that corporations already 
organized and authorized to use such terms in their titles may retain same 
by using thereafter the words ‘‘ without banking privileges.” Foreign cor- 
porations, other than National banks, are forbidden to doa business of bank- 
ing and discount in this State. 

Every banking corporation is required to maintain a reserve of at least 
twenty-five per cent. of the aggregate amount of its demand deposits, ten per 
cent. of which is to be actual cash in the bank. The reserve fund or any 
part thereof may be kept on hand or on demand deposit in any bank or 
banking association of the State of Texas or under the laws of the United 
States approved by the Superintendent of Banking and having a paid-up 
capital of $50,000 or more; but the deposits in any one bank or trust company 
shall not exceed twenty per cent. of the total deposits, capital and surplus 
of said bank. 





Scuoot Savines BANKS.—J. H. Thiry, of Long Island City, N. Y., founder 
of the School Savings Bank system in the United States sends the MaGazInge 
a report of the twentieth anniversary of the introduction of these banks 
into this country, from which the following is taken: 


“The School Savings Bank plan is now in practice in 1,089 schools of 109 
cities of twenty-two different States of America, and the sum of $2,782,012.27 
has been saved by 191,009 scholars, of which $2,165,072.63 has been withdrawn, 
leaving a balance of $616,939.64 due little depositors January 1, 1905. 

The rapidity with which extreme poverty multiplies its victims is one of 
the startling facts in social science. The public schools, acting upon every 
child, must be the great public agency for the arrest of the evil. If every child 
could be trained to save, as well as given the knowledge and habits which 
assure his earning power, much would be done towards saving the very poor 
from temptation and suffering. School Savings Banks have already yielded 
excellent results in this direction, at the same time that they have helped to 
check and prevent pauperism, crime, prodigality and various vices, and lead 
children to the road of thrift and frugality. 

The united effect of the practical lessons of thrift and economy is a clearing 
out of the intellectual avenues which open upon the moral faculties. By the 
ennobling power of truth revealed to children and by good surroundings, some 
uplift is given to their thoughts and purposes towards that life of honest 
industry and rational enjoyment which makes him who lives it a satisfaction 
to himself and a blessing to society.” 



















BANKING LAW DEPARTMENT. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Courts 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE'S Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Aatention is also directed to the ‘“‘ Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 


LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDER—CHARACTER OF—STATUTE OF 
LIMITATIONS. 


Supreme Court of the United States, March 6, 1904. 


ADOLPHUS F. MCCLAINE US. GEORGE C. RANKIN, AS RECEIVER OF THE FIRST NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF SOUTH BEND. 


The statutory liability of a stockholder of a National bank for the debts 
of the bank is not a liability arising upon contract. 

Under the statute of limitations of the State of Washington an action to 
enforee the liability of such a stockholder must be brought within two 
years after the assessment is made. 





In error to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit to review a judgment affirming, on a second writ of error, a judg- 
ment of the Circuit Court for the District of Washington, overruling a 
demurrer setting up the statute of limitations in an action to enforce the 
statutory liability of a shareholder in a National bank. 

The First National Bank of South Bend, Washington, became insolvent 
and was closed on August 10, 1895, and on the seventeenth day of the same 
month one Heim was appointed Receiver, who was succeeded by Aldrich, 
and Aldrich by George C. Rankin. 

August 17, 1896, the acting Comptroller of the Currency levied an as- 
sessment against the shareholders of the bank in enforcement of their 
statutory liability. Adolphus F. McClaine was one of the stockholders, 
was notified of the levy, and demand was duly made of him to pay the 
assessment on or before September 17, 1896, and shortly thereafter an 
action was commenced against him by the Receiver to recover the same. 
Pending the action, efforts to settle the claim were made. Subsequently, 
the action was dismissed. Thereupon the Receiver brought an action against 
McClaine upon an alleged contract of compromise, which went to trial, and 
the Receiver took a non-suit. The present action was then brought on the 
assessment, August 15, 1899, and McClaine set up the statute of limitations 
by demurrer, which the circuit court sustained, and dismissed the action. 
(98 Fed. 378.) The cause was taken to the circuit court of appeals, and the 
judgment of the circuit court reversed. (45 C. C. A. 631, 106 Fed. 791.) 

The case having been remanded, the circuit court overruled the de- 
murrer, McClaine answered, and a trial was had, resulting in judgment 
for the Receiver, which was affirmed by the circuit court of appeals. This 
writ of error was then brought. 

Mr. Chief Justice Fuller delivered the opinion of the court: 

It is conceded that, in the absence of any provision of the act of Con- 
gress creating the liability, fixing a limitation of time for commencing 
actions to enforce it, the statute of limitations of the particular State is 
applicable. (Rev. Stat. 721, U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 581; Campbell vs. 
Haverhill, 155 U. S. 610, 39 L. ed. 280, 15 Sup. Ct. Rep. 217.) 

If, then, this action was barred by the statute of limitations of the 
State of Washington, that ended it, and both judgments below must be re- 
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versed and the cause remanded to the circuit court, with a direction that 
judgment be entered for defendant. 

Reference to the State statutes shows that subd. 2 of § 4798 relates to 
“an action upon a contract in writing, or liability, express or implied, aris- 
ing out of a written agreement;” while subd. 3 of § 4800 relates to “an 
action upon a contract or liability, express or implied, which is not in 
writing, and does not arise out of any written instrument.” The one re- 
lates to contracts or liabilities growing out of contracts in writing, and the 
other to contracts or liabilities growing out of contracts not in writing. 
The Receiver’s contention is that the case falls within subd. 3 of § 4800, 
imposing the limitation of three years. If it does not, it is not otherwise 
provided for, and falls within § 4805, which fixes the limitation at two years. 

And as this action was commenced within three years, but not within 
two years, after the assessment became due and payable, the question is 
whether subd. 3 of § 4800 applies. 

It is contended that the meaning of the word “liability” as used in that 
subdivision is not restricted to contract liabilities, but, reading it with 
subd. 2 of § 4798, and in view of the enumeration of other actions to en- 
force liabilities, we think that this cannot be so, and, indeed, the subdi- 
vision has been construed by the Supreme Court of Washington as applicable 
only to contracts. (Suter vs. Wenatchee Water Power Co. 35 Wash. 1; 
Sargent vs. Tacoma, 10 Wash. 212.) 

The circuit court was of that opinion when the case was originally dis- 
posed of, and held that the cause of action arose by force of the statute, 
and did not spring from contract. (98 Fed. 378.) But that judgment was 
reversed by the circuit court of appeals on the ground that the liability was 
not only statutory, but contractual as well, and that the limitation of three 
years applied in the latter aspect. (45 C. C. A. 631, 106 Fed. 791.) Con- 
ceding that a statutory liability may be contractual in its nature, or more 
accurately, quasi-contractual, does it follow that an action given by statute 
should be regarded as brought on simple contract, or for breach of a 
simple contract, and, therefore, as coming within the provision in question? 

The National Bank Act provides that “the shareholders of every National 
banking association shall be held individually responsible, equally and 
ratably, and not one for another, for all contracts, debts, and engagements 
of such association, to the extent of the amount of their stock therein, at 
the par value thereof, in addition to the amount invested in such shares.” 
(Rev. Stat. § 5151, U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3465.) 

And under other sections the duty is imposed on the Comptroller of 
the Currency to give the creditors of an insolvent National bank the benefit 
of the enforcement of this personal liability, and to decide whether the 
whole, or part, and, if only a part, how much, shall be collected, he be- 
ing also alithorized to make more than one assessment, as circumstances 
may require. (Kennedy vs. Gibson, 8 Wall. 498; Studebaker vs. Perry, 
184 U. S. 258; and cases cited.) But even his decision does not determine 
the liability except as to contracts, debts, and engagements of the bank 
lawfully incurred. (Schrader vs. Manufacturers’ Nat. Bank, 133 U. S. 67.) 

The liability is conditional, and statutes of limitation do not commence 
to run until after assessment has been made. (McDonald vs. Thompson, 
184 U. S. 71.) 

In the latter case the statute of Nebraska provided (§ 10) that actions 
must be commenced within five years, “upon a specialty, or any agreement, 
contract, or promise in writing, or foreign judgment;” and (§ 11) within 
four years “upon a contract not in writing, express or implied; an action 
upon a liability created by statute other than a forfeiture or penalty.” 

The action was brought on an assessment upon the stockholders of a 
National bank to the amount of the par value of the shares, and not to 
recover an amount unpaid on the original subscription, and it was held 
that the five year limitation did not apply, because the cause of action was 
not upon a written contract, but that the four year limitation applied, 
“whether the promise raised by the statute was an implied contract not 
in writing or a liability created by statute,” no distinction between them 
as to the limitation being made by the State statute. And Mr. Justice 
Brown, speaking for the court, said: “Whether the promise raised by the 
statute was an implied contract, not in writing, or a liability created by 
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statute, it is immaterial to inquire. For the purposes of this case it may 
have been both. The statute was the origin of both the right and the 
remedy, but the contract was the origin of the personal responsibility of the 
defendant. Did the statute make a distinction between them with 
reference to the time within which an action must be brought, it might 
be necessary to make a more exact definition; but, as the action must be 
brought in any case within four years, it is unnecessary to go farther than 
to declare what seems entirely clear to us, that it is not a contract in 
writing within the meaning of § 10 of the Nebraska act.” And it was 
also said: “Granting there was a contract with the creditors to pay a 
sum equal to the value of the stock taken, in addition to the sum invested 
in the shares, this was a contract created by the statute, and obligatory 
upon the stockholders by reason of the statute existing at the time of their 
subscription; but it was not a contract in writing within the meaning of 
the Nebraska act, since the writing—that is, the subscription—contained 
no reference whatever to the statutory obligation, and no promise to re- 
spond beyond the amount of the subscription. In none of the numerous 
cases upon the subject in this court is this obligation treated as an ex- 
press contract, but as one created by the statute and implied from the 
express contract of the stockholders to take and pay for shares in the 
association.” 

In the present case the limitation imposed on an action upon a statute 
for penalty or forfeiture, where an action was given, was three years (subd. 
6, § 4800), and on any other action to enforce a statutory liability was two 
years, because not otherwise provided for, and, therefore, the question 
must be met whether this is an action brought on a contract or not. But 
it is an action to recover on an assessment levied by the Comptroller of 
the Currency by virtue of the act of Congress, and although the share- 
holder, in taking his shares, subjected himself to the liability prescribed 
by the statute, the question still remains whether that liability constituted 
a contract within the meaning of the statute of limitations of the State 
of Washington. 

Some statutes imposing individual liability are merely in affirmation of 
the common law, while others impose an individual liability other than 
that at common law. If § 5151 had provided that subscribing to stock or 
taking shares of stock amounted to a promise directly to every creditor, 
then that liability would have been a liability by contract. But the words 
of § 5151 do not mean that the stockholder promises the creditor, as surety 
for the debts of the corporation, but merely impose a liability on him as 
secondary to those debts, which debts remain distinct, and to which the 
stockholder is not a party. The liability is a consequence of the breach 
by the corporation of its contract to pay, and is collateral and statutory. 
(Brown vs. Eastern Slate Co. 134 Mass. 590; Platt vs. Wilmot, 193 U. S. 602; 
Matteson vs. Dent, 176 U. S. 521.) The stock still stood in the name of 
the decedent, and it was decided that the statutory liability was a debt 
within the State law, but not that it was a true contract. 

It is true that in particular cases the liability has been held to be, in 
its nature, contractual, yet, it is nevertheless conditional, and enforceable 
only according to the Federal statute, independent of which the cause of 
action does not exist; so that the remedy at law in effect given by that 
statute is subject to the limitations imposed by the State statute on such 
actions. 

Cases such as (Carrol vs. Green, 92, U. S. 509, and Metropolitan R. Co. 
vs. District of Columbia, 132 U. S. 1) are not controlling, for in them the 
right to recover was direct and immediate, and not secondary and contingent. 

In Metropolitan R. Co. vs. District of Columbia, the charter of the com- 
pany provided “that the said corporation hereby created shall be bound 
to keep said tracks, and for the space of two feet beyond the outer rail thereof, 
and also the space between the tracks, at all times well paved and in good 
order, without expense to the United States or to the city of Washington.” 
The declaration set out a large amount of paving done by the city, which 
it was averred should have been done by the company. The action was 
based on the implied obligation on the part of defendant to reimburse 
plaintiff for moneys expended in performing the duty which the statute 


imposed on defendant. 
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In Carrol vs. Green it was said: “According to the statute, the lia- 
bility of ‘each stockholder’ arose upon ‘the failure of the bank.’ The 
liability gave at once the right to sue; and, by necessary consequence, the 
period of limitation began at the same time.” 

But here the right to sue did not obtain until the Comptroller of the 
Currency had acted, and his order was the basis of the suit. The statute 
of limitations did not commence to run until assessment made, and then 
it ran as against an action to enforce the statutory liability, and not an 
action for breach of contract. 

We think that subd. 3 of § 4800 did not apply, and that § 4805 did. 

The judgment of the Circuit Court of Appeals is reversed; the judgment 
of the Circuit Court is also reversed, and the cause remanded to that court 
with a direction to sustain the demurrer and enter judgment for defendant. 

Mr. Justice White, with whom concur Mr. Justice Brown and Mr. Justice 
McKenna, dissenting. 


LOST BANK NOTES—WHEN ACTION MAY NOT BE MAINTAINED. 
Supreme Court of Louisiana, January 4, 1905. 
PELLETIER US. STATE NATIONAL BANK, 

In a suit on bank notes purporting to have been issued in 1856, and which 
are genuine on their face, mere possession makes out a prima facie case in 
favor of the holder; and the burden of proof rests on defendant to show, 
as alleged, that such netes were not issued by its precedessor bank, but 
were lost or stolen, and that plaintiff acquired the same in bad faith or 
with notice. 

Where the evidence shows that such notes were not issued or put in cir- 
culation, but were lost or stolen, and came into plaintiff’s possession in 
1901, and his own account of how he acquired same is either false, or 
shows a purchase from an “old woman,” not named or identified, for the 
insignificant price of $25, more or less, for above $10,000 of notes of a 
solvent bank, plaintiff will be treated as a finder of such notes, or as 
having acquired the same with notice of all the facts, and subject to all 
equities. 

Where the evidnee shows that plaintiff, through the interposition of third 
person acting as his secret agents, and prior to the institution of this suit, 
collected from defendant bank some of the notes so found or acquired by 
him, and that such payments were made by the officers in ignorance of the 
facts of the case, plaintiff will be condemned to restore the money thus 
unduly received by him. 

(Syllabus by the court.) 


, 

On April 18, 1902, plaintiff filed his petition alleging that the defendant 
corporation owed him $9,185, with five per cent. interest thereon from 
March 19, 1902, until paid, as “the holder and owner, bona fide, and for a 
valuable consideration, acquired in the usual course of business,” of cer- 
tain bank notes issued by the Louisiana State Bank on April 11, 1856. The 
notes were described in the petition as $5 and $10 bills of certain series, 
duly signed by the officers of said bank. 

The defendant corporation in 1870 became the successor of the Louisiana 
State Bank, and, as such, bound for its obligations. The latter was author- 
ized in 1856 to issue bank bills. The petition alleged presentment of said 
bills for payment to defendant bank on March 19, 1902, and its refusal to 
pay the same. 

The bank admitted the execution of the bills sued on, but averred that 
the plaintiff was not a bona fide holder, having obtained possession “‘surrep- 
titiously and without legal right or valid consideration.” 

The defendant charged that plaintiff knew that the notes had not been 
issued or put in circulation by the bank, and that the party or parties from 
whom he obtained them were not in lawful possession of the same. 

The answer further charged that plaintiff had a few of said notes pre- 
sented by different persons at different times to the bank for payment, in 
order not to arouse suspicion, and that such notes for small amounts were 
paid in error, from time to time, and that the suspicion of the bank offi- 
cials was not aroused until a demand was made for the payment of notes 
exceeding $4,000 in the aggregate, whereupon the books of the old bank 
were examined, and it was then discovered that the notes had never been 
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issued or put in circulation, but had been lost or stolen, and the defendant 
so averred. 

The answer pleaded further the prescription of 10 and 30 years, and 
alleged that plaintiff had, in bad faith, and through different persons, col- 
lected, and defendant had paid, in error, from time to time, similar notes 
aggregating $1,180, which sum defendant claimed in reconvention, with 
interest from December 26, 1901. 

The case was tried, and there was judgment in favor of the plaintiff, 
from which defendant prosecuted this appeal. 

LAND, J.: The judgment of the court a gua was based on the following 
propositions, to wit: 

“The defense that the instruments sued on were lost cannot prevail, for 
the reason that the bank has not conformed to the requirements of the law 
as contained in Articles 2279, 2280, Civ. Code. 

The defense that they were stolen must be shown by affirmative testi- 
mony, and that plaintiff had knowledge of the theft at the time he acquired 
possession of them. This the bank has failed to do.” 

In his opinion the trial judge said: 

“The testimony to show that the bills or notes were never issued is 
barely sufficient for that purpose, although this fact may be considered here 
as proved.” 

It is clear that this case is not one where a lost instrument is made the 
foundation of a suit or defense, because the instruments sued on were pro- 
duced and filed in evidence. Hence the articles of the Civil Code cited, 
permitting the introduction of secondary evidence of the contents of an 
instrument lost or destroyed, and in the former case requiring advertise- 
ment of loss, have no application. 

The defense set up in the answer was that the notes sued on were not 
issued and put in circulation by the bank, but were lost or stolen, and that 
the plaintiff’s possession of the same was in bad faith. Hence the conten- 
tion that the notes were lost should have been considered as an element in 
the determination of the case, which seems to have been decided on the 
theory that plaintiff was entitled to recover, because the defendant had 
failed to prove affirmatively that the bills were stolen, and plaintiff had 
knowledge of the theft. 

The bills in question were signed by the proper officers of the bank, and 
were apparently valid on their face. 

The bank kept a record of all bills issued during its existence. In this 
record such bills were denominated “checks,” and on the top of each page 
the denomination is given thus: “Five Dollars Checks.” Immediately fol- 
lowing appears a statement or proces verbal in form as follows: 

“Payable to Bearer and numbered and dated by and signed by 
Pres. and Cashier ——-— dated 
Issued per Resolution of 1856.” 

Beneath such caption, properly filled out, appear the numbers and series 
of the checks. 

The entry on the registry as to the $5 bills sued on is preceded by no 
caption or proces verbal whatever, and in a number of instances the series 
is not given. 

The entry of the $10 bills or checks is regular in form, but on the mar- 
gin is written, “Not issued,” in the handwriting of the then Cashier of the 
bank. 

In the latter part of the year 1901 a large number of the $10 bills and 
of the $5 bills referred to, aggregating $10,365, reappeared in the possession 
of the plaintiff. Thus it is shown that the $10 bills certified on the record 
as not issued were found in company with the $5 bills, which the record 
shows were not certified as issued, and plaintiff admits that all were in one 
and the same trunk when they came into his possession. These bills found 
in possession of plaintiff more than forty-five years after their date were 
new, crisp, clean, and the numbers ran in regular sequence, which would 
not have been the case, had they been put in circulation during the exist- 
ence of the bank. It is not credible that these bills were issued in globo, 
and kept in globo for forty-five years by the holder or holders thereof. 

We therefore think that the evidence establishes with a reasonable 
degree of certainty that the bills sued on were never issued and put in cir- 
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culation by the bank in the year 1856 or subsequently, but were either lost 
or stolen. 

Hence we must consider the law applicable to such a state of facts as 
against the possessor of such bills. 

In Bank vs. Bank, 9 Mart. (O. S.) 398, it was held that possession is 
prima facie evidence of property in a bank note alleged to have been stolen 
from the holder, and that the burden of proof was on the defendant bank 
to show that plaintiff bank received the note in bad faith, and with a 
knowledge that it was stolen. The note was in circulation, and had been 
stolen from the holder, and there was no evidence to show how plaintiff 
had acquired it. 

Where a stolen bank note has been acquired for full value, in the usual 
course of business, and without any notice of the circumstances, the holder 
will recover; but the finder of a bank note acquires no title as against the 
owner. (Daniel, Neg. Ins. [5th Ed.] 1674.) 

The same author states the American doctrine to be that a holder of 
a bank note “can rest secure in its possession, as the evidence of his right 
to recover, until the defendant shows that he was in privity with the 
fraud, or acquired the note mala fide or with notice.” (Id. 1680.) 

This distinction between bank notes and other negotiable instruments 
is not admitted in England, except as to the notes of the Bank of England; 
and the American doctrine seems to rest on the difficulty, if not impos- 
sibility, of a business man proving when or where, or from whom, or 
for what consideration, he received any particular bank notes in his cash 
drawer. (Id.) 

The sum and substance of all the authorities cited by counsel is that 
a bank bill stolen from a bank and fraudulently put in circulation is good, 
as against the bank, in the hands of a bona fide holder for value, and 
that the mere possession of any holder is sufficient to impose the burden 
of proof on the bank to show the fraud or bad faith of the plaintiff. The 
same principle applies to bank bills which have been lost by the bank. 

But neither the thief, nor the finder, nor the holder in bad faith, who 
has good reason to believe that the bill has been stolen or lost, can re- 
cover on the instrument. 

The crucial question in this case is whether the evidence shows that 
plaintiff was a holder in bad faith. 

The testimony of the plaintiff is so shuffling and evasive that it is 
difficult to extract therefrom any intelligent statement of how he acquired 
possession of the bank bills in controversy. He purchased them from 
an “old woman,” but cannot give her name, though he had dealings with 
her a number of times, and took her receipts, which, however, he failed 
to produce. When asked to state the residence of this “old woman,” he 
replied, ‘Somewhere in the city of New Orleans,” and, when further ques- 
tioned, named a particular street, but could not locate the square, though 
he had been to her house “twelve times.” This “old woman” was not 
produced, nor her absence accounted for. Question after question was 
asked him in vain, with the view of extracting a statement of the amount 
he paid for the notes sued on. The following is a sample of his replies: 

“Q. How much did you pay her for the $9,190? 

A. I bought the whole trunk. I bought some furniture, and there was 
some books, and some Confederate notes, and some other notes. 

Q. How much did you pay for the whole lot? 

A. I would have to look for some receipts. I don’t know if I got them 
or not. 

Q. How much did you pay for the old trunk, the old notes, the old 
Confederate money, and the old furniture? 

A. I can’t remember.” 

The inquiry was pursued on the same line at great length in order 
to get some definite answer as to what was paid for the old trunk and 
contents, including the notes sued on, but the witness could not remem- 
ber whether the sum paid was less or more than $25. In short, the wit- 
ness would or could not state any sum whatever. 

When the plaintiff obtained possession of these notes, he did not con- 
sider them as having any value as money. He caused them to be hawked 
around through third persons, and offered for sale as curios in the same 
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manner as Confederate notes. Several packages of these notes were of- 
fered to Hawkins, the well-known dealer in art antiques. He made three 
purchases, taking, in all, 13 $5 bills, for which he paid seventy-five cents. 
Two of these sales were made by two. young men, one of whom was the 
son of plaintiff. Mr. Hawkins testified that the notes were brand new— 
never had been handled—and the numbers ran equally or in rotation, 
and that he told the parties selling that the notes were of no value, and 
could not have been issued or circulated. 

Another dealer in antiques declined to purchase on any terms. 

According to plaintiff’s testimony, he made a number of purchases of 
bank notes from the “old woman,” and, after the bank had paid a few 
of the notes, he made the deal by which he acquired the notes sued on. 
If he did so, he committed a fraud on his vendor; paying about $25 for 
$10,365 of good bank paper. If, however, plaintiff purchased from a _ per- 
son who offered to take that insignificant price, he is chargeable with 
implied notice that there was something wrong about the transaction; 
and, if he took the notes without inquiry, he should not be protected. Such 
conduct “may be regarded as willful or fraudulent blindness, and abstin- 
ence from injury, so great as to amount to evidence of bad faith.” (Daniel, 
supra, 777a.) 

The same writer says: 

“Where the plaintiff, knowing that the maker was able to pay, bought 
his note for $300 from a third party, paying only $5, and the note had 
been executed without consideration, it was held the mere nominal price 
charged him with constructive notice of the defect.” (Id. 778.) 

Plaintiff, on his own showing, purchased above $10,000 of bank notes 
from a poor “old woman” for an insignificant price, without making any 
inquiry whatever. Her possession of such an amount of notes was sus- 
picious, and her willingness to sell for a nominal price was more sus- 
picious. Plaintiff, if blind, was willfully blind, and he cannot be con- 
sidered otherwise than a purchaser in bad faith and with notice. The 
bank received no consideration for the notes, and plaintiff cannot be per- 
mitted to enrich himself at the expense of defendant corporation. 

In our estimation of the facts of this case, plaintiff tried, but failed, 
to show title by purchase, or how he came into possession of the notes in 
controversy, and must be considered in no better position than the finder 
of bank notes never issued, and either lost or stolen. 

He did not present the notes for payment, as any holder in good faith 
would have done, but presented small numbers at different times, through 
the interposition of third persons, one of whom was a note broker, who 
received for his services 10 per cent. of the amount collected. The notes 
so presented appeared to be genuine, and were paid by defendant bank 
in ignorance of the facts; its officers, however, taking a memorandum of 
each payment, and of the name of the person receiving the same. Sus- 
picion was not aroused until plaintiff’s son claimed that he had a large 
amount of such notes. The matter was then investigated, and it was 
ascertained that the bills in question had not been issued by the former 
bank. It may be here stated that no bills of said bank had been pre- 
sented for redemption to its successor for a number of years, but that the 
payments were made on the supposition that some of such bills might be 
outstanding, in the hands of bona fide holders. 

He who receives what is not due him obliges himself to restore it to 
him from whom he had unduly received it. (Civ. Code, art. 2301.) 

It is therefore ordered, adjudged, and decreed that the judgment ap- 
pealed from be annulled, avoided, and reversed; and it is now ordered 
and decreed that plaintiff's demand be rejected, and his suit dismissed, 
with costs; and it is further ordered and decreed that defendant herein, 
the State National Bank, do have and recover of the plaintiff, J. B. Pelletier, 
the full sum of $1,180, with 5 per cent. interest thereon from December 
26, 1901, until paid, and all costs of said defendant’s reconventional demand. 
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TRUST COMPANY—LIABILITY ON PROMISSORY NOTE—ULTRA VIRES 
—IRREGULAR INDORSEMENT. 


Supreme Court of Missouri, March 16, 1905. 


First NATIONAL BANK OF KANSAS ClITy vS. GUARDIAN TruUST COMPANY. 


One who writes his name on the back of a note of which he is neither payee 
nor indorsee becomes prima facie liable as a co-maker.* 

Where a trust company executed a note to enable a corporation it was fi- 
nancing to obtain a loan, and which became co-maker of the note, and the 


payee advanced the money to such corporation; Held, that the trust com- 
pany could not set up as a defense that the note was in excess of its 
powers. 





This was an action on a promissory note by the First National Bank of 
Kansas City against the Guardian Trust Company. 

The Kansas City Suburban Belt Railroad Company is a corporation 
organized under the railroad laws of Missouri on the day of Jan- 
uary, 1887, for the purpose of building and operating a belt railroad around 
Kansas City. About two years afterwards, namely, in February, 1889, the 
Guardian Trust Company was organized under the general trust company 
law of Missouri, as it then existed, as the Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
Trust Company. Afterwards this name was changed to its present name, 
Guardian Trust Company. Mr. E. L. Martin was the president of the 
Kansas City Suburban Belt Railroad Company from the time of its incor- 
poration continuously until after the time in which the transactions in 
controversy were had; and soon after the organization of the Guardian 
Trust Company he became the Vice-President of the trust, company 
and continued in such position until after the transactions involved 
in this controversy were had. On September 22, 1899, long after the 
Kansas City Suburban Belt Railroad was finished and put in opera- 
tion, Mr. Martin, as president of the railroad company, went to the 
plaintiff bank, and made application to Mr. Swinney, its President, to bor- 
row $25,000 for the railroad company. Mr. Swinney asked him what col- 
lateral he wanted to give, and Mr. Martin replied that he did not have 
any at that time. Swinney then told him that he could not make the loan 
or take the note of the railroad company without collateral or security. 
It was then suggested by Mr. Martin or Swinney that the Guardian Trust 
Company should go on the paper as surety, and Swinney, for the bank, 
consented to make the loan to the railroad company if the Guardian Trust 
Company would become surety on or indorse the paper. In pursuance or 
this understanding between Martin, representing the railroad company, and 
Swinney, representing the bank, the following note was made and exe- 
cuted by the railroad company, and indorsed by the Guardian Trust Com- 
pany, and delivered to the bank, and $25,000 was deposited by the bank 
to the credit of the Kansas City Suburban Railroad Company. This de- 
posit was made by the plaintiff in its own bank. The note was as follows: 
“$25,000.00. Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 22, 1899. Ninety days after date, for 
value received, we promise to pay to the order of the First National Bank, 
Twenty-five Thousand and no-100 Dollars at its office in Kansas City, Mo., 
with interest from maturity at the rate of eight per cent. per annum. Kan- 
sas City Suburban Belt R. R. Co., by E. L. Martin, Prest.” Indorsed: 
“Guardian Trust Company, by E. L. Martin, Vice-President.” 

When the note became due, it was not paid, but was renewed by giv- 








*This rule has now been changed in Missouri by the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law, which provides: “Where a person, not otherwise a party to an 
instrument, places thereon his signature in blank before delivery, he is liable 
as indorser in accordance with the following rules: 

1. If the instrument is payable to the order of a third person, he is liable 
to the payee and to all subsequent parties. 

2. If the instrument is payable to the order of the maker or drawer, or 
- payable to bearer, he is liable to all parties subsequent to the maker or 

rawer. 

3. If he signs for the accommodation of the payee he is liable to all 
parties subsequent to the payee.” 

(Section 114, New York Act.) 
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ing another like note; the only difference being that the indorsement of 
the trust company in the latter case was signed by F. B. Wilcox, Assistant 
Treasurer, instead of E. L. Martin, Vice-President of the trust company 
When this second note matured it was not paid, but was again renewed 
by giving another similar note. The last-mentioned note (being the one 
sued on in this action) differed from either of the two former notes only 
in that it ran for sixty instead of ninety days, and the name of the Guardian 
Trust Company was signed by F. B. Wilcox, Manager, and is as follows: 
“$25,000.00. Kansas City, Mo., Mch. 26, 1900. Sixty days after date, for 
value received, we promise to pay to the First National Bank or order, 
Twenty-five Thousand Dollars at First Nat’l Bank, K. C., Mo., with interest 
after maturity at 7 per cent. per annum until paid. Kansas City Suburban 
Belt R. R. Co., by E. L. Martin, Prest. No. 34348. Due May 28, 1900.” In- 
dorsed: “Guardian Trust Company, by F. B. Wilcox, Manager.” 

The $25,000 borrowed by the Belt Railroad Company was deposited 
to its credit in plaintiff bank, and was all checked out by the railroad 
company to pay its own obligations. The Guardian Trust Company never 
received any of the money. 

Fox, J.: The first proposition presented to our consideration on the 
record in this cause is embraced in the contention of the appellant that, 
even if the defendant was liable upon the contract sued on, his liability 
was that of an accommodation indorser, and he was erroneously held liable 
as maker under the first count in the petition. 

The facts in this case clearly show that defendant’s name was indorsed 
on the back of this note before its delivery to the plaintiff, and there is 
an absence of any testimony indicating any understanding or stipulation 
that it should be held simply as an indorser. 

The defendant, being neither a payee nor indorser in said note, must 
be treated prima facie as a co-maker. It was ruled in Kuntz vs. Tempel, 
48 Mo., loc. cit. 76, that if a defendant placed his name on the back of a 
note, and if the act was done to give the note credit with the payee, and 
before it was accepted by him in satisfaction of the debt due from the 
maker, he was a surety, and not an indorser, unless he expressly stipu- 
lated that he should be held as indorser. 

This rule was approved and followed in the case of Boyer vs. Boogher, 
11 Mo. App., loc. cit. 131. It was said in that case that “it has long been 
the settled law in this State that one who writes his name on the back 
of a note of which he is neither payee nor indorser becomes prima facie 
liable as a co-maker, and will be held to be such in the absence of extrinsic 
evidence, and it was the contract or understanding of the parties at that 
time he so indorsed it that he should be liable only as indorser.” 

To the same effect is Schmidt Malting Co. vs. Miller, in 38 Mo. App., 
loc. cit. 254. In that case the court very clearly announced the rule ap- 
plicable to this proposition. It thus stated the law: “The note offered 
in evidence made the defendant prima facie liable as maker. (Powell vs. 
Thomas, 7 Mo. 440 [38 Am. Dec. 465]; Lewis vs. Harvey, 18 Mo. 74 [59 Am. 
Dec. 286]; Kuntz vs. Tempel, 48 Mo. 71; Boyer vs. Boogher, 11 Mo. App. 130.) 

To avoid such a liability, it was incumbent upon him to show that there 
was a contract or understanding between him and the payee that he should 
be bound only as technical indorser, or indorser in the technical legal sense, 
as the use of the word ‘indorser’ by the parties to the contract does not of 
itself constitute such proof. (Boyer vs. Boogher, supra.”) * * * 

This brings us to the consideration of the only remaining and most 
important proposition involved in this controversy; that is, did defendant 
have power to execute this note under the circumstances surrounding its 
execution—in other words, under the testimony as disclosed by the record 
before us, was the act of the defendant in the execution of this note a 
valid one, or was it ultra vires and void? While this correctly states the 
main proposition involved, it embraces also the further proposition—con- 
ceding that, in the execution of this note, for the purposes indicated by the 
testimony, it exceeded its powers conferred upon it by the statute—upon 
the undisputed facts surrounding the execution of this note, is defendant 
in a position to avail itself of the defense of ultra vires? 

The powers conferred upon the defendant, as applicable to the disputed 
questions in this case, may be thus stated: Section 1,427, Rev. St. 1,899, 
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provides that: “Corporations may be created under this article for any 
one or more of the following purposes: * * * Fourth. To act as agent 
or attorney in fact for any person or corporation in the management and 
control of real or personal property and the sale or conveyance of the same, 
and for the investment of money, and to act for and represent corporations 
or persons under power and letters of attorney and as agents for persons 
and corporations for the purpose of issuing, registering, transferring or 
countersigning the certificates of stock, bonds, or other evidences of debt 
of any corporation, association, municipality, State or public authority, on 
such terms as may be agreed upon. Fifth. To accept from and execute 
trusts for married women in respect to their separate property, whether 
real or personal, and act as agent for them in the management of such 
property and generally to have and exercise such powers as are usually had 
and exercised by trust companies. Sixth. To act as executor under last 
will or as administrator of the estate of any deceased person, or as guardian 
or curator of any infant, insane person, idiot or habitual drunkard, or 
trustee for any convict in the penitentiary, under the appointment of any 
court of record having jurisdiction of the person or estate of such de- 
ceased person, infant, insane person, idiot, habitual drunkard or convict. 
Seventh. To guarantee the fidelity and diligent performance of their duty 
of persons or corporations holding places of public or private trust; to 
guarantee or become surety on any bond given by any person or corpora- 
tion, and to reinsure or guarantee any person or corporation against loss 
or damage by reason of any risk assumed by insuring the fidelity or dili- 
gent performance of duty of any such person or corporation, or by guaran- 
teeing or becoming surety on any bond; to guarantee the principal or in- 
terest, or both, of any securities of any kind, and to certify and guaran- 
tee titles to real estate. Eighth. To loan money upon real estate and col- 
lateral security, and execute and issue its notes and debentures, payable 
at a future date, and to pledge its mortgages on real estate and other se- 
curities as security therefor, which notes and debentures may be issued 
to an amount not exceeding, in the aggregate, ten times the amount paid 
up on the capital stock of the company issuing the same, and shall in no 
case exceed the amount of first mortgages pledged to secure their payment. 
Ninth. To buy and sell all kinds of Government, State, municipal and other 
bonds and all kinds of negotiable and non-negotiable paper, stocks and other 
investment securities.” 

Counsel for appellant, as well as respondent, very fully and ably pre- 
sented the controverted legal propositions involved in this case, not only 
in their oral arguments, but by exhaustive briefs, fully covering all the 
questions presented by this record. At the very inception of the investiga- 
tion of the important questions presented by counsel, we are confronted 
with at least an apparent conflict in the authorities, but a careful analysis 
of the cases treating of the subject under discussion demonstrates that the 
conflict is more apparent than real. The difficulty which has confronted the 
courts in the treatment of this question as to the exercise of powers by 
private business corporations conferred upon them has not been in the ap- 
plication of the well-settled general rule that corporations can only exer- 
cise such powers as are authorized by their charter, but it has been in the 
announcement of the exceptions to such general rule made necessary by 
reason of the particular conditions and circumstances surrounding the trans- 
action in which the power is sought to be exercised. Morawetz, in his work 
on Private Corporations, fully recognized this difficulty. He says: 

“No rule can be framed which would be of any practical value in determin- 
ing cases of this character. The most that can be done is to state the general 
principles which have influenced the courts in their decisions, and to illustrate 
these general principles by examples. The application of the law to individual 
cases must always remain a matter involving the exercise of sound practical 
judgment and business experience. Great caution is therefore necessary in 
treating a decision that a corporation has or has not authority to do a partic- 
ular act as a precedent to be followed in other cases. Such a decision would 
not establish an absolute rule which could be applied mechanically, but all 
the facts and the general principles by which the court was guided in reach- 
ing its conclusion must always be considered. It is important also to bear 
in mind that the fact that a transaction of a corporation has been sustained 
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by a court does not necessarily prove that the corporation has a right to 
enter into it. There are many instances in which the court will disregard 
the illegality of a transgression by a corporation of its chartered powers 
in order to do justice between the parties.” 

The contention so ably presented by counsel for appellant is that the act 
of the Guardian Trust Company in the execution of the note in suit was 
unauthorized by the statute under which the trust company was organized, 
and is therefore void. This leads us to a consideration of the conditions 
and circumstances surrounding the execution of this note. That the Guard- 
ian Trust Company and the Kansas City Belt Railway Company, for whom 
this money was procured from the bank, the plaintiff, were not strangers, 
is made apparent from the undisputed facts of this case. The undisputed 
testimony shows that the Guardian Trust Company was deeply interested 
in the ultimate success of the purposes of the Kansas City Belt Railway 
Company. Upon the organization of the Guardian Trust Company, for many 
years it undertook to successfully promote and finance the Belt Railroad 
Company. It bought the bonds and considerable of the stock of the railroad 
company. From time to time it advanced money from its own treasury to 
put it upon an operating basis. In fact, the testimony indicates that the 
principal business of the defendant after its organization was the organization 
and promotion of numerous corporations. The president of the railroad 
company at the time of the execution of this note was also the vice president 
of the trust company, and the testimony gf this official, as disclosed by the 
record, clearly indicates the deep interest the defendant had in the success 
of the railroad company in the accomplishment of the purposes for which it 
was organized. That the business relations between the defendant and the 
Belt Railroad Company were close, and that the defendant was a large 
creditor of said railroad company, and therefore was interested in maintain- 
ing it as a going concern, cannot be disputed, in view of the evidence disclosed 
by the record. In fact, the witnesses, in referring to the railroad company 
and other corporations that had been financed by the defendant, referred 
to them as “subcompanies.” 

The plaintiff, First National Bank, was fully aware of the business 
relations between the defendant and the railroad company, and of its course 
of dealing with it, in the way of furnishing the finances for its operation; 
hence it was natural for the bank to conclude, in the execution of this note, 
that it was simply in pursuance of a business policy that had been adopted 
by the trust company in taking care of the financial condition of the Belt 
Railroad Company. . 

It was earnestly argued that the plaintiff knew that no part of the 
money secured upon this note went to the Guardian Trust Company. That 
may be true, but it is equally true that the bank had a right to presume, 
in the execution of this note, that the Guardian Trust Company was still 
pursuing its policy for a long time previously adopted in financing the rail- 
road company. While no part of the consideration embraced in this note 
was applied to the benefit of the Guardian Trust Company, it does not 
necessarily follow that it was executed as purely a matter of accommodation. 
It had the right, under the powers conferred by the statute, to act as agent 
in the managament and control of the property of the railroad company, 
and to take such steps in the way of financing the company as it deemed 
proper and appropriate, and the consideration for the act performed by the 
defendant in the interest of the railroad company was a matter to be settled 
between them; and, in view of the relations existing between these two 
companies, and the policy adopted by the defendant in financing the railroad 
company, the plaintiff could well rest upon the presumption that the making 
of this note was in pursuance of the former policy of the defendant, and for 
such consideration as they may have seen proper to agree upon. 

The contract in this case was fully executed on the part of the plaintiff, 
and its money was parted with by reason of the execution of the note by the 
defendant. This being true, the question confronts us, should the defense 
of ultra vires, as interposed by the defendant, be availing under the facts as 
disclosed by the record? We have reached the conclusion that it should not 
be. It may be conceded that, under the powers conferred upon the defendant 
by the statutes under which it was organized, it would not be authorized 
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to simply engage in the business of becoming a purely accommodation maker 
or indorser of promissory notes. , 

Upon the facts in this case, this legal principle is not applicable to the 
questions herein presented. “When acts of corporations are spoken of 
as ultra vires, it is not intended that they are unlawful, or even such as 
the corporation cannot perform, but merely those which are not within the 
powers conferred upon the corporation by the act of its creation, and are in 
violation of the trust reposed in the managing board by the shareholders; 
that the affairs shall be managed and the funds applied solely for carrying 
out the objects for which the corporation was created.” (Whitney Arms 
Co. vs. Barlow et al. 63 N. Y. 62, 20 Am. Rep. 504.) 

While the testimony offered does not show that the defendant at the 
time of this transaction was a stockholder in the Belt Railroad Company, 
yet it is disclosed by the record that at one time it was a large stockholder, 
and that it is now a large creditor of that company. The record is silent 
as to the disposition of the stock owned in the railroad company by the 
defendant; hence it may be said that this fact of the defendant owning 
stock having been shown to have once existed, nothing to the contrary 
appearing, the presumption would be indulged that it still exists. Aside from 
this, the testimony of the officers rather indicates that at the time of the 
execution of this note it was a stockholder. 

It is apparent that the execution of this note by the defendant was not 
purely a matter of accommodation, but was induced by reason of the interest 
in the railroad company, not only as a stockholder, but also as a creditor, 
and that the procuring of the money upon this note to pay the pressing 
indebtedness on the part of the railroad company was not only of interest 
to the defendant as a stockholder, but at least increased the chances of 
finally realizing from its debts against said company. It was under these 
circumstances that this note was executed, and the contract on the part of 
the plaintiff was fully performed upon the faith of such acts by the defendant. 

The conclusion reached as indicated herein finds support in a number 
of well-considered cases in other jurisdictions, and is in keeping with that 
just rule, as announced by the New York courts, that the plea of ultra vires 
should not, as a general rule, prevail, whether interposed for or against a 
corporation, when it would not advance justice, but, on the contrary, would 
accomplish a legal wrong. Similar views are entertained by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

In Ry. Co. vs. McCarty, 96 U. S., 267, it is said that “the doctrine of 
ultra vires, when invoked for or against a corporation, should not be allowed 
to prevail where it would defeat the ends of justice or work a legal wrong.” 

The defendant had been for a number of years financing the Belt Railroad 
Company. By the execution of this note it had received the benefit from 
the plaintiff in the performance of an undertaking it had long been engaged 
in (of furnishing the Belt Railroad Company with finances), and, having 
received the full consideration from the plaintiff in aid of the performance 
of a duty it had undertaken to perform in the interest of the Belt Railroad 
Company, it is in no position now (the contract having been fully executed 
on the part of the plaintiff) to say that its act was not within the powers 
conferred upon it by the statute. 

The record in this case discloses further that, at a meeting of the stock- 
holders of the defendant corporation, all of the acts of the directors, officers, 
and executive committee of the company had and taken since the last 
annual stockholders’ meeting were fully ratified. 

Upon the subject of acquiescence and ratification of acts performed by a 
corporation, the Supreme Court of New York in Kent vs. Quicksilver Mining 
Co., 78 N. Y. 159, clearly states the rule as approved by that court. It was 
said by the court in that case that, “in the application of the doctrine of 
ultra vires, it is to be borne in mind that it has two phases—one where the 
public is concerned; one where the question is between the corporate body 
and the stockholders in it, or between it and its stockholders, and third 
parties dealing with it, and through it with them. When the public is con- 
cerned to restrain a corporation within the limit of the power given to it by 
its charter, an assent by the stockholders to the use of unauthorized power 
by the corporate body will be of no avail. When it is a question of the right 
of a stockholder to restrain the corporate body within its express or incidental 
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powers, the stockholder may in many cases be denied, on the ground of his 
express assent, or his intelligent though tacit consent, to the corporate 
action. If there be a departure from statutory direction, which is to be 
considered merely a breach of trust to be restrained by a stockholder, it is 
pertinent to consider what has been his conduct in regard thereto. 

A corporation may do acts which affect the public to its harm, inasmuch 
as they are per se illegal or are malum prohibitum. Then no assent of 
stockholders can validate them. It may do acts not thus illegal, though 
there is want of power to do them, which affect only the interest of the 
stockholders. They may be made good by the assent of the stockholders, 
so that strangers to the stockholders, dealing in good faith with the corpora- 
tion, will be protected in a reliance upon those acts.” 

“The general rules of law relating to contracts and private rights apply 
to corporations as well as to individuals, and the principles of law agency 
apply to both alike. The stockholders are the equitable owners of the 
corporate property, and if the officers or trustees do any unauthorized act, 
or incur indebtedness which would create a corporate liability, the stock- 
holders may subsequently ratify and validate the original unauthorized 
transaction.” (Martin vs. Niagara Falls Paper Co., 122 N. Y. 165, 25 N. E. 
303.) 

The conclusions reached in this case, however, do not rest upon the 
doctrine of ratification, and it is unnecessary to express an opinion as to 
our approval of this sweeping rule announced in the case cited by the New 
York court upon that subject. The weight of authority and the better reasons 
seem to be that, where the corporation has absolutely no authority to perform 
the act; the ratification by the stockholders would not make it valid. The 
ratification by the stockholders in the case at bar becomes significant, as 
indicating their acquiescence in the business policy pursued by the defendant 
toward the Belt Railroad Company. 

We repeat in this case that the defendant had adopted a business policy 
in respect to the Belt Railroad Company—that of undertaking to finance 
the company, to the end that it might be successfully operated. The plaintiff 
in this case, in furnishing the money upon the execution of this note by the 
Belt Railroad Company, and the defendant, was rendering a benefit and aid 
to the defendant in carrying out a business policy it had so long pursued; 
and it would be grossly inequitable to permit the defendant, after fully 
receiving the assistance of the plaintiff in carrying out this undertaking 
to finance the Belt Railroad Company, and relieve it of a pressing indebted- 
hess, to now say that it had exceeded its corporate powers, and interpose 
such want of power as a defense to this action. 

As was said in the case of Wright vs. Pipe Line Co., 101 Pa., loc. cit. 207, 
47 Am. Rep. 701: ‘The law never sustains a defense of this nature out of 
regard for a defendant. It does so only where an imperative wrong of 
public policy requires it. The instances are rare in which a corporation or 
individual has been permitted to set up its own wrong in order to retain 
both the property and its price. It would be difficult to imagine a defense 
with less merit, and the law would be exceedingly impotent, were it to allow 
it to succeed.” So it may be said as to this case that it would be a humiliating 
confession as to the inefficiency of our system of jurisprudence in the admin- 
istration of justice to hold that the defendant could receive the aid, assistance, 
and benefit from the plaintiff in carrying out an undertaking in which it 
had long been engaged—financing the Belt Railroad Company—and then, 
being called upon to answer by a contract for such aid and assistance, it 
simply says, ‘““We were unauthorized to make the contract.” 

At this advanced age in our civilization, and the rapidity with which 
our commercial interests are advancing—methods and occasions for concen- 
trating the efforts of our people in the prosecution of business by forming 
corporations multiplying from day to day—the time is at hand for the enforce- 
ment of the rule as announced by Lord St. Leonards in Eastern County R. 
Co. vs. Hawks, 5 H. L. C., loc. cit. 370, where it was said that “the safety 
of men in their daily contracts requires that this doctrine of ultra vires 
should be confined within narrow bounds.” 

There are no public interests involved in this case. The stockholders 
are the equitable owners of the corporate property. The plaintiff, as well 
as the president and vice preSident of the defendant corporation, in executing 
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this contract, placed full faith in the power of the corporation to execute it. 
The stockholders selected their officers, and ratified their acts after the 
execution of the note; the interests of no third parties have intervened; 
the State is no party to this proceeding; and there are no principles of 
public policy or of the administration of justice which demand that the 
defense of ultra vires, as interposed in this case by the corporation itself, 
should be availing. 

It was said in St. Louis Drug Co. vs. Robinson, 81, Mo., loc. cit. 26, that: 
“Conceding the facts to be as defendants allege, it is sufficient on this point 
to say that in a line of decisions of this court, unbroken except in the case 
of Matthews vs. Skinker, 62 Mo. 329, 21 Am. Rep. 425, it has been held 
that the question of ultra vires can only be raised in a direct proceeding by 
the State against the corporation, and not in a collateral proceeding by 
another, except when the charter of the corporation, not only specifies, and 
therefore limits it to, the business in which it may engage, but, by express 
terms, or by a fair implication from its term, invalidates transactions outside 
of its legitimate corporate business.” 

Without expressing any opinion as to the correctness of the rule announced 
in the case last cited, or its application to the facts of this case, it at least 
indicates very clearly the tendency of this court to follow the line of decisions 
as herein cited, which supports the conclusion that the defense of ultra vires 
is never sustained out of regard for a defendant, but only where an imperative 
rule of public policy requires it. 

It is unnecessary to pursue this subject further, or to indulge in a review 
of the numerous authorities cited by counsel, or to give expression to our 
views as to the powers which can be lawfully exercised by the defendant, 
conferred under the statute granting such powers. For it may be conceded 
that the defendant is not authorized to indorse or execute promissory notes 
purely as an accommodation maker or indorser, yet, under the facts of this 
case, as disclosed by the record, the concession can be of no avail to the 
defendant. We must be content with simply saying that the defendant 
corporation, in the execution of this note and procuring the money from 
plaintiff for the railroad company, was simply carrying out a business policy 
in respect to financing said company which it inaugurated shortly after the 
organization of the railroad company. That by the execution of this note 
the defendant was given the aid and assistance of plaintiff in maintaining 
such policy, and the presumption which could be reasonably indulged by the 
plaintiff that the defendant received such consideration as was agreed upon 
between the defendant and the Belt Line Company for its efforts in providing 
the necessary finances for the conducting of the business of the railroad 
company. The officers of the respective corporations in good faith consum- 
mated this transaction, and, if the defendant can avoid the payment of the 
note in suit upon the plea that its act was a wrongful one, in excess of its 
powers, and void, then we confess that the maxim, which is as old as the law 
itself, that “no person can take advantage of his own wrong,” is absolutely 
shorn of all its force and vitality under our system of jurisprudence. 

The judgment of the trial court was right, and should be affirmed, and it 
is so ordered. 

Brace, C. J., and Gantt, Burgess, and Lamm, JJ., concur. Marshall and 
Valliant, JJ., not sitting. 


PROMISSORY NOTE—HOLDER IN DUE COURSE—RIGHT TO ENFORCE 
COLLATERAL. 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, March 3, 1905. 
WIIITE US. DODGE, et al. 
Where a negotiable promissory note is obtained by fraud, the title of the holder 
is voidable only, and a bona fide purchaser for value, who acquires the 
note before any measure taken to avoid it, is entitled to enforce the same. 


And in such case he is entitled to enforce security given as collateral, though 
such collateral security is not itself negotiable. 


This was a bill in equity in which the female plaintiff, acting by her 
guardian, sought to set aside a note of $1,591.65, given by her to the defendant 
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Dodge, and by him indorsed to the defendant Conant, and also an assignment 
of a mortgage and note for $9,000, given to her by George B. White, and as- 
signed by her to Dodge as collateral security for the first-mentioned note. 
The master to whom the case was referred found the facts in favor of the 
defendants upon nearly all the questions in issue. Exceptions to his report 
were overruled in the superior court, and a decree was entered for the de- 
fendants, from which the plaintiff appealed. 

KNOWLTON, C. J. (omitting part of the opinion): A careful reading of the 
very voluminous report of evidence shows no error on the part of the master, 
material to his decision that “there is no ground for granting the relief 
prayed for in the plaintiff’s bill.’ There is nothing in the testimony that 
leads us to doubt the correctness of his finding that “the defendant Conant 
was a bona fide purchaser of the said two notes and mortgage for value and 
without notice.” The affirmative evidence on this point is clear and con- 
vincing. The note of $1,591.65 was payable on time, and was indorsed to the 
defendant Conant before maturity. The note and mortgage for $9,000, 
which had been assigned by the plaintiff to Dodge as security when she 
made the first mentioned note, were assigned by him to Conant as a part of 
the transaction when he transferred the other note. 

The plaintiff’s principal claim rests upon the alleged fraud of Dodge in 
obtaining the execution and delivery to him of these contracts. If he was 
guilty of fraud, as she alleges, the title which he obtained was voidable by 
her; but it was sufficient to enable him to give a perfect title to a bona fide 
purchaser for value, before she took measures to avoid it. (Rev. Laws, 
Chapter 73, Sections 69-74; Wheeler vs. Guild, 20 Pick. 545; Rowley vs. 
Bigelow, 12 Pick. 307-312; Hoffman vs. Noble, 6 Metc. 68; Moody vs. Blake, 
117 Mass. 23-26.) This elementary proposition of law is a complete answer 
to the plaintiff’s chief contention. 

The plaintiff says that the note secured by the mortgage was not nego- 
tiable, because there is a provision in the mortgage that the mortgagor may 
pay it, if he chooses, before its maturity. The note itself contains no such 
provision, and is, in terms and in law, negotiable. But if, considering both 
the note and mortgage, a purchaser who takes them together has notice 
that he does not acquire, under all circumstances, all the rights of a pur- 
chaser of ordinary commercial paper (see Strong vs. Jackson, 123 Mass. 
60); this is not material in the present case. For as between the maker 
and the payee, there was no infirmity in the mortgage note or in the mort- 
gage. Together they constitute valuable property. They were assigned to 
Dodge. If the contract of assignment was voidable for fraud, his convey- 
ance of them to a bona fide purchaser for value transferred a good title, 
just as such a conveyance, under similar circumstances, would give a good 
title to a stock of goods which the vendor had obtained by fraud. (See 
cases above cited. See, also, as to the effect of the previous record of the 
mortgage, Rev. Laws, Chapter 127, Section 5.) 

The purchaser could therefore avail himself of the note and mortgage, 
and enforce them, without reference to the question whether the mortgage 
note was negotiable. 





CONSOLIDATION OF BANKS—APPRAISEMENT OF STOCK. 


Supreme Court of New York, Appellate Division, Second Department, March, 
05. 
In the Matter of the Application of Henry C. Rogers for the Appointment 
of Appraisers. 
To entitle a person objecting to the merger of one bank with another, ‘to have 
appraisers appointed under Section 36 of the New York Banking Law, he 


must show that he is the actual owner of stock; and it is not sufficient that 
stock stands in his name if it belongs to another. 


This was an appeal by the petitioner, Henry C. Rogers, from a judgment 
of the supreme court, entered in the office of the clerk of the county of 
Kings on June 1, 1903, upon an order entered in said clerk’s office on May 
28, 1903, which confirmed the report of a referee, recommending the dis- 
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missal of the petitioner’s application, and also from the said order upon 
which the judgment appealed from was entered. 

Per CurtAM: This is an application by a person claiming to be a stock- 
holder in the Union Bank of Brooklyn, and objecting to the proposed mer- 
ger thereof with the Kings County Bank of Brooklyn, for the appointment 
of three persons to appraise the value of his stock under section 36 of the 
Banking Law (Laws of 1892, chap. 689, added by Laws of 1895, chap. 382). 
The referee, to whom the proceeding was referred to take proof, found that 
the petitioner, Henry C. Rogers, was not at the times mentioned in his 
petition the owner of any stock of the Union Bank. The evidence leaves 
no doubt of the correctness of this conclusion, for it shows that the 136 
shares of stock which he claimed to own were in fact the property of one 
William H. Ziegler. We agree with the referee that section 36 of the Bank- 
ing Law refers to the actual ownership of stock and not to shares standing 
in the name of one but really the property of another. The petitioner, Henry 
C. Rogers, was shown to have no interest entitling him to maintain this 
proceeding and it was, therefore, properly dismissed. 

The order and judgment should be affirmed. 


PROMISSORY NOTE—WHEN OFFICERS OF CORPORATION BOUND IN- 
DIVIDUALLY—NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS LAW. 


Supreme Court of Washington, April 29, 1905. 
DANIEL VS. BUTTNER, et al. 


A note was executed upon a lithographed form bearing the name of a corpor- 
ation, and was signed by the president and secretary of the corporation, 
who each affixed his official title to his name. The instrument did not pur- 
port to be executed by the corporation, and, though it bore the corporate 
seal, there was no reference thereto in the note. Held, that under Laws 
1899, page 345, Chapter 149, Section 20, providing that the mere addition 
to one’s signature of words describing him as filling a representative 
capacity, without disclosing his principal, does not exempt him from per- 
— liability, the president and secretary were personally liable on the 
note. 


This suit was brought to recover of the defendants, Buttner and Gild- 
den, for an alleged personal liability upon a written instrument of which 
the following is a copy: “German American Investment Co., Inc. No. 409. 
$600.00. Seattle, Wash., Feb. 8, 1902. Received from Herman Daniel $600.- 
00 (Six Hundred Dollars) which we promise to pay six (6) months after 
date with interest at the rate of eight (8) per cent. per annum. Wm. H. 
Buttner, President. H. M. Glidden, Secy.” 

Haptey, J. (omitting part of the opinion): It will be observed by refer- 
ence to the note that, while the signatures are each followed by words in- 
dicating a representative character, yet no principal is disclosed. The 
words “German American Investment Co., Inc.,” at the top constitute no 
material part of the instrument. The original is before us, and it shows 
that the above words were merely lithographed upon a blank form of re- 
ceipt which was used as a paper upon which to write the note. Appellant’s 
name is followed by the following, “‘Secy.” 

Assuming that the letters designate him in the representative character 
of secretary, yet they disclose no principal. What purports to be the seal 
of the German American Investment Company is impressed upon the paper, 
but by no reference is it made a part of the note itself. There are no apt 
words used in the note showing that the corporation is obligated. Therefore, 
although appellant’s signature is followed by an abbreviated word indicat- 
ing a representative capacity, yet, no obligated principal being disclosed, 
he cannot escape personal liability under our Negotiable Instruments Law. 
Section 20 of that statute, c. 149, p. 345, Laws 1899, is as follows: ‘Where 
the instrument contains or a person adds to his signature words indicating 
that he signs for or on behalf of a principal, or in a representative capacity, 
he is not liable on the instrument if he was duly authorized; but the mere 
addition of words describing him as an agent, or as filling a representative 
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character, without disclosing his principal, does not exempt him from per- 
sonal liability.” 

The signatures to this instrument come squarely within the terms of 
the above section, and the signers are personally liable. 





NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 


[Edited by John Jennings, B.A., LL.B., Barrister, Toronto. } 


PROMISSORY NOTE—CONSIDERATION—DONATION—ARTICLE 762 OF 
THE CIVIL CODE. 


BRULE vs. BRULE (Quebec Reports 27, Superior Court, page 77). 


The facts of the case appear sufficiently in the judgment given below. 

JUDGMENT (LorRANGER, J.): This was an action on a promissory note 
signed by the defendant in September, 1897, engaging to pay $200 on Septem- 
ber 13 each year for ten years from date. The plaintiff was the sister of the 
defendant, and the latter had signed the note at the request of their father 
who, at the time of making the request, was on his deathbed. The father had 
previously given about $20,000 to his son, and in consideration of this required 
the son to sign the note in question. The sum of $200 falling due in Septem- 
ber, 1898, had been paid, but the payments due for the following four years 
were in arrears, and the note had been given by the sister to her brother 
under compulsion. 

The defendant admitted signing the note, but alleged that it was without 
consideration and had been signed only to prevent disturbing his father in 
his dying hours and that the gift of the note to the daughter under the cir- 
cumstances was donatio mortis causa and therefore null. 

The words on the note are as follows: “I, the undersigned, undertake to 
pay to my sister, Flore Brule, the sum of $2000, payable $200 per annum; 
and this obligation has been contracted freely and voluntarily on my part.” 

Under the circumstances I am of the opinion that the consideration of 
this note does not consist in the gift of the sum of money made by the father 
to his daughter, the plaintiff, but on the contrary this note is the evidence 
of an obligation freely contracted by the defendant in favor of his sister and 
is supported by the benefits which the defendant had received previously 
from his father by reason of which his sister was reduced to poverty except 
for the provision made for her by this note. I, therefore, am of the opinion 
that the defendant has not sustained his defence of want of consideration, 
and direct the payment by him to the plaintiff of the sum of $800. 


PROMISSORY NOTE—AGREEMENT SET UP IN ANSWER TO CLAIM— 
EVIDENCE TO VARY THE NOTE IS NOT ADMISSIBLE. 


MCNEIL vs. CULLEN (Novia Scotia Reports, 37 Supreme Court, page 13). 


STATEMENT OF Facts: This action involved a number of points and 
issues, but the one of interest here was the claim by the plaintiff on a promis- 
sory note for $150, payable on demand, made by the defendant. In answer 
to the claim the defendant alleged an agreement that the demand note should 
not be payable unless a certain event happened within a given period. The 
trial judge refused to receive evidence of this agreement, stating: “Counsel 
for the plaintiff at the trial objected to the admissibility of that portion of 
the testimony of the defendant directed to show that this note, although payable 
on demand, was subject to certain conditions deferring payment. As a matter 
of law I must sustain the objection and exclude such testimony. No oral 
evidence can be admitted to vary the terms of the written contract contained 
in the note.” 

From this judgment an appeal was taken and it was argued on behalf 
of the defendant that the Bills of Exchange Act permitted the conditional 
delivery of a note; that oral evidence was necessary to show the condition 
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on which delivery was made, and that in this case the alleged agreement 
was not a variation of the terms of the note but a collateral agreement attach- 
ing a condition to its delivery. 

JUDGMENT (TOWNSHEND, WEATHERBE and RITCHIE, JJ.): We are of the 
opinion that the trial judge was correct in his decision as to the note for 
$150 for the reasons stated by him. The note being absolute on its face, no 
oral evidence could be received to vary its terms, and there is nothing in 
the evidence to warrant contention that it was given on a condition or only 
to be treated as a note upon the happening of a certain event; this view of 
the law was laid down by Lord Justice Mellish in Hill vs. Wilson L.R. 8 
Chancery Appeals. We therefore dismiss the appeal and confirm the judg- 
ment of the trial judge. 


CHECK—PAYMENT STOPPED—HOLDER IN DUE COURSE—BILLS OF 
EXCHANGE ACT, SECTIONS 29 AND 74. 


GAUTHIER VS. REINHERDT, et al. (Quebec Reports, 26 Superior Court, page 134). 


STATEMENT OF Facts: The defendant Reinherdt gave his check for the 
sum of $491.25 to the defendant Dussurault, who in turn endorsed it to 
the order of the defendant Gelinas. This latter defendant deposited the 
check in her own bank and immediately drew in cash $450 on account of it. 
When the check in the ordinary course of business was presented at the 
Dominion Bank, upon which it was drawn, payment was refused because 
the drawer, Reinherdt, had stopped payment of it the day after it was drawn. 

In receiving the check and allowing the sum of $450 to be drawn on 
account of it without the check having been accepted by the bank upon 
which it was drawn, the teller of the bank in which the defendant Gelinas 
had deposited the check had committed a breach of its regulation. He was 
therefore required to make good this amount to his bank and was subro- 
gated to their rights with respect to this check. He thereupon brought this 
action against the drawer and the two endorsers of the check. 

At the trial Taschereau, J., dismissed the plaintiff's action on the ground 
that the plaintiff had not become the holder of the check until after its dis- 
honor and was not therefore a holder in due course. Sections 29 and 36 
of the Bills of Exchange Act were relied upon in support of this decision. 
Section 29 provides: “A holder in due course is a holder who has taken 
a bill complete and regular on the face of it under the following condi- 
tions, namely: (a) that he became the holder of it before it was overdue 
and without notice that it had been previously dishonored, if such was 
the fact.” Section 36, sub-section five, reads:—‘Where a bill which is not 
over-due has been dishonored, any person who takes it with notice of the 
dishonor takes it subject to any defect of title attaching thereto at the time 
of dishonor; but nothing in this sub-section shall affect the rights of a 
holder in due course.” 

The trial judge, being of the view that the plaintiff was not the holder 
in due course, held that his position was no better than that of the endorser 
Gelinas, and as the latter could not, for reasons not stated in the report, 
recover on the check, the plaintiff's action must be dismissed. 

On appeal this judgment was set aside. 

JUDGMENT (PAGNUELO, Donerty, of St. Pierre, JJ.): The check in ques- 
tion was given for valuable consideration and is a debt not only of the 
maker but also of the endorsers who have received proper notice of protest 
for non-payment. The endorsers are not entitled to raise the question 
whether or not the plaintiff is a holder in due course, because the check 
is absolutely regular and not affected with any defect as regards the plain- 
tiff. The person who deposited the check became the holder of it before it 
could reasonably have been presented for payment, and the plaintiff having 
paid the amount of the check to the bank, stands in the position with 
respect to drawer and endorsee in which that depositor stood; that is to 
say, he has all the rights of a holder in due course by virtue of sub-sec- 
tion 3 of section 29 of the Bills of Exchange Act, which provides: “A 
holder, whether for value or not, who derives his title to a bill through 
a holder in due course and who is not himself a party to any fraud or il- 
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legality affecting it, has all the rights of that holder in due course as re- 
gards the acceptor and all parties to the bill prior to that holder.” 

Although the’ bank retained the balance over $450, the maker and en- 
dorsers are nevertheless liable for the whole amount of the check. On pay- 
ing the whole amount of the check they are entitled to have it delivered 
up to them. That the depositor did not receive the full amount of the 
check is a personal matter between her and the bank with which the de- 
fendants have nothing to do. 

We therefore order that the judgment of the trial judge be set aside 
and direct the three defendants jointly and severally to pay to the plain- 
tiff the sum of $494.83 with interest and costs. . 


DEMAND NOTE—PRESCRIPTION—ARTICLE 2,231—CIVIL CODE—ACTS 
SUFFICIENT TO INTERRUPT PRESCRIPTION. 


BANK OF OTTAWA vs. McLEAN (Quebec Reports, Volume 26, Superior Court, 
page 27). 


Heap Notes: 1. Prescription of five years, and not thirty, applies to 
a note, notwithstanding that part thereof was for money loaned and for 
securing which hypothec was given. 

2. Interest on demand note runs from the date thereof. 

3. Prescription begins to run from date thereof and not from date of 
demand of payment. 

4. Acknowledgments made by one party to a note, interrupts prescrip- 
tion as to the others. 

5. Acknowledgments can be proved by the oath of one of the parties 
defendant. 

6. A transfer of property by one defendant to the plaintiff, though 
signed by defendant before consideration was filled in, and imperfect in 
form, when coupled with the admission of said defendant, that the considera- 
tion, whatever it was, was to be placed to the credit of the said note, is 
a “reconnaissance per ecrit’” at the date of the transfer, and sufficient to 
interrupt prescription. 

7. The oath alone of one defendant is in itself enough to interrupt 
prescription. 

8. While it requires a new promise to pay, clearly expressed, to re- 
nounce a prescription acquired, the sole acknowledgment of a debt is suf- 
ficient to interrupt prescription, while running. 

STATEMENT OF Facts: This was an action commenced July 17, 1901, by 
the Bank of Ottawa against H. M. McLean and A. McLean on a demand 
note made by them jointly and severally, dated January 4, 1896, for $21,- 
524.98. The bank alleged that a demand of payment was made on June 1, 
1901, and refused. The defendants contended that the note had been out- 
lawed by the expiration of five years from its date under provision of the 
Civil Code. 

JUDGMENT: (RocHon, J.): The prescription of a note made payable on 
demand commences to run from the date of the note and not from the date 
upon which a demand of payment is made, and it therefore follows that 
interest upon a demand note commences to run from the date of the note. 

The note in question would have been outlawed on July 17, 1901, if there 
had been no interruption of the prescription during five years from the 
date of the note. In November, 1897, H. McLean sold some land and 
authorized the purchaser to pay in the purchase money to the bank, and 
this payment was relied upon by the bank as an acknowledgment of the 
debt and a new starting point from which the period of prescription should 
run; but it was shown that this money was appropriated by the bank to 
an individual indebtedness of H. McLean, and it therefore can be no interrup- 
tion of the prescription of the note made by H. and A. McLean jointly and 
severally. 

In the same month the defendant H. McLean sold to the Bank of Ot- 
tawa, the plaintiffs, certain property for $2,500, which sum was credited 
by the bank in reduction of the note now sued upon. This payment was 
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admitted by Hector McLean under oath as a part payment on account of 
the note, and consequently had the effect of interrupting the prescription 
and giving a new starting point. 

There were also letters written by H. McLean in June, 1901, to the ad- 
vocates for the bank which admitted the debt in writing and constitute 
an interruption. There was no act by the other defendant A. McLean which 
amounted to the acknowledgment or payment on account, but he is bound 
by the act and admission of his co-maker under article 2,231 of the Civil 

a Code, which provides that any acknowledgment or payment on account by 
“= one co-maker shall have the effect of interrupting the prescription against 

; all the makers of the note. 

Interest, however, can only be collected for the five years immediately 
prior to the issue of the writ. There will therefore be judgment against 
both defendants for the amount of the note after crediting the $2,500 re- 
ferred to and for interest for five years preceeding the date of the com- 
mencing of the action. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—This case well illustrates the difference in the law 
with respect to prescription in Quebec and in the other provinces of the 
4 Dominion. In the June number of the MaGazIne, page 737, is reported the 
% ease of Harris vs. Greenwood in the Ontario Courts, where it was held that 
payment by one of two or more joint makers will not interrupt prescrip- 
* tion against any of the others. This is the law in every province but Que- 
; bec where, as this case shows, payment by one of two or more joint makers 
3 will operate against all the makers of the note. 


‘ REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


. Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of snfficient general inter- 
& est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 
ee A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be promptly sent 
by mail. 

Editor Bankers’ Magazine: Waseca, Minn., June 24, 1905. 


Sir: A borrows $100 from the bank, and C signs and endorses the note with 
A; the note matures June 1 and the next day A calls at the bank and wants to 
renew his note; the bank consents on condition that C will endorse the new 
note, and the new note is made and signed by A and the old note is held await- 
4 ing the signature of C, and in the meantime, for convenience, the bank carries 
- the new note on their books instead of the old. Does this release endorser C? 
Subscriber. 
Answer.—As the agreement to renew is upon the condition that C shall 
place his signature upon the new note, the old note is not discharged until 
that condition is fulfilled, and in the meantime remains in force against all 
the parties thereto, just as effectively as if there had been no arrangement 
for renewal. The fact that the new note is carried on the books of the 
bank is material only so far as it is evidence bearing upon the question of 
what the arrangement was; and if the other evidence clearly shows that 
the agreement was conditional, this fact is not important. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: Stamps, Arkansas, May 20, 1905. 
Sir: We forward a draft for collection to U & P Bank, drawn on M & Co 
by B Bros. The draft is returned to us protested, but has written on back 
have sent check to B Bros,” signed by the President of M & Co. Should the 
draft have been protested, and are we compelled to pay the protest fees? 
Cashier. 
, Answer.—The duty of the U. & P. Bank as collecting agent required that, 
if the draft was not paid, no matter for what reason, proper steps should 
E be taken to fix the liability of the parties thereto. That bank could not 
‘ know whether the remittance of the check would be satisfactory to the 
holder. It had only the draft to deal with, and it was not at liberty to as- 
sume that the statement that the check had been sent was true, or that such 
remittance would be accepted in discharge of the draft. Of course, if the 
draft remained the property of the drawers, there was no necessity for pro- 
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test; but the U. & P. bank could not know but what the draft had been ne- 
gotiated to the remitting bank. We think, therefore, that the U. & P. bank 
acted properly in protesting the paper, and is entitled to be reimbursed the 
fees therefor. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: West Mansfield, O., May 20, 1905. 
Sir: Please answer through the columns of your Magazine the following: 
_Mr. A has time certificate of deposit on Bank No. 4, which is not due for 

thirteen days. He (Mr. A) presents same at Bank No. 1 to be cashed. The 

Cashier of Bank No. 1 will not allow interest on the certificate, but suggests 

to Mr. A to telephone to Cashier of Bank No. 4 and ask him what interest he 

will allow on certificate, which Mr. A consents to do, but requests Cashier of 

Bank No. 1 to talk for him, which he does. Cashier’s answer of Bank No. 4 is: 

“Tell Mr. A I will make it right with him when he comes down”; which propo- 

sition was accepted by Mr. A. Cashier of Bank No. 1 cashed certificate for 

Mr. A at face value with the understanding that Mr. A was to receive interest 

from Bank No. 4. Bank No. 1 sends certificate to Bank No. 2, their correspond- 

ent, at face value; Bank No. 2 sends certificate to Bank No. 3 at face value; 

Bank No. 3 holds certificate for thirteen days and then sends to Bank No. 4 

and collects face and interest for full time. 

From which bank could Mr. A collect interest? Assistant Cashier. 


Answer.—Under the law of Ohio, Bank No. 3 would be regarded as the 
agent of Bank No. 1, and not the subagent of A. (Reeves vs. State Bank, 
8 Ohio St. 465; Exchange National Bank vs. Third National Bank, 112 U. S. 
176.) Bank No. 1, therefore, as principal, is liable for any sums collected 
by its agent, and A, if he should see fit to do so, may make a claim there- 
for upon No. 1 for the interest collected by No. 3. In the same way, No. 1 
may look to No. 2 for any sum it has to pay A. This is the legal situation 
of the parties, though they may agree upon any other mode of adjustment. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: Albany, N. Y., June 10, 1905. 
Sir: If a customer has a check certified, and does not use it, but brings it 
back to the bank, to place it to his credit again, what is the legal course for 
the bank to take? The check is not endorsed by the party to whom it is 
payable, but is in the hands of the person to whose account it was charged. 
Teller. 
Answer.—The Negotiable Instruments Law provides that “every contract 
on a negotiable instrument is incomplete and revocable until delivery of the 
instrument for the purpose of giving effect thereto.” (Sec. N. Y. Act.) When, 
therefore, the check is never delivered to the payee, the drawer and the bank 
have the right to cancel the check or destroy it or make any disposition of 
it that they may mutually agree. But the usual course adopted in such 
eases is not to cancel the certification or destroy the check, but for the 
drawer to deposit it to his own account. The bank then gives him credit 
for the amount, and treats the check as paid. Such a transaction is per- 
fectly legal, and a complete protection to the bank. 





EFrect oF THE GoLp STANDARD ON MEXICAN TrAvE.—From information 
furnished this office by bankers, importers, and leading commercial houses of 
this consular district, the recent adoption of the gold standard by the Mexi- 
can Government has served to stimulate the inauguration of new business 
enterprises, as well as to strengthen confidence and credits. With a fixed 
rate of foreign exchange, the logical sequence of an unvarying monetary 
standard, importers are making lower prices, and many exporting firms in 
the United States and Europe who had withdrawn their traveling sales- 
men have notified old customers that the sending of these agents for the 
promotion of business will be resumed at once. 

Business on the American side of the Rio Grande has also exhibited 
a more healthful and confident tone since the establishment of a fixed 
monetary standard by Mexico. This was to have been anticipated, as 
Mexican money is largely used on the American side, and its daily fluctua- 
tions in value could only have the effect of depressing trade and pre- 
venting that regularity desirable in commercial transactions.—From United 
States Consul Griffith, Matamoros, Merico. 
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A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING 
AND COMMERCE. 


THE SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT. 


Before a banker can do a successful business, there must be successful 
merchants, manufacturers, or farmers in the community. It is for this 
reason that the consideration of their business comes first. 

Some years ago there was published in England a very readable book 
entitled, “The Successful Merchant,” in which was described the career 
of a Bristol trader who was not only a successful man himself, but the 
founder of successful firms that bear his name to this day. The success 
of this merchant, it is evident, was not due to speculative ventures by which 
some men seek to acquire a fortune rapidly, but to perfect knowledge of his 
own line of business, combined with industry, shrewdness and rectitude. 
It becomes evident, too, that this is the reason why the business he founded 
has continued to flourish in the hands of his successors. : 

It is essential to the success of a banker, that the mercantile customers 
with whom he deals shall be on the whole successful men; otherwise they 
will cause him loss and embarrassment, even though he holds what is called 
“security.” For security in many instances fails to secure. 

It is equally essential to a merchant that his customers shall be also 
successful. If they are not, their failure will result in even a larger pro- 
portion of loss, seeing that generally the merchant gives credit without se- 
curity at all. 

The losses of both banker and merchant may be, and, indeed, not sel- 
dom have been, serious enough to bring both into embarrassment, in fact, 
they continually act and react on each other. The study of the causes of 
success and failure is therefore one that practically comes home to both. 

Let us first consider the conditions and causes of success. When a per- 
son enters upon any line of commercial business, as distinct from mere specu- 
lation,* he will find that the first element of success is knowledge of goods: 
that is, what goods are, where they are to be bought to advantage, what is 
the right time to buy them and how to place them to advantage. 

As he progresses he will discover that the second element of success is 
knowledge of men; that is, whom to employ, what to give them to do, to 
whom to give credit and whom to avoid. The first is to be acquired only 
in the warehouse, the second can be learned best in the office or ‘“‘on the 
road.” When, with these two, is combined a reasonable capital, together with 
common sense, enterprise and integrity, success may be said to be not 
problematical but reasonably certain. 

A young man who enters a mercantile warehouse, will be employed for 
some time in learning how to handle the goods dealt in; how to sort and 
arrange them for sale, how to receive and dispatch them with expedition, and 
generally to become so familiar with the stock as to know where any par- 
ticular article is to be found and how much of it there is in the warehouse. 
While doing this, the head of the business will have opportunities of judg- 
ing the young man’s capacity, intelligence and character; also whether he 
is more likely to be useful in the warehouse or in the office. A young man 
whose mind is in the business will desire to find out not only how much 





*The difference between the merchant and the speculator is that the mer- 
chant handles the goods he deals in, and therefore requires to be a judge of 
their quality and suitability; while the speculator rarely handles the merchan- 
dise in which he speculates, and could not tell good cotton or grain from bad. 
His business is simply to watch the markets, and to buy or sell on change. 
For his operations he needs neither a warehouse nor stock. 
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goods sell for, but how much they cost; also where goods are bought, and 
from whom. If the goods he handles are not bought strictly from manu- 
facturers, then he will find out who did manufacture them, and where. An 
intelligent warehouse clerk will try to gather information from young men 
not in the same house, and will, at times, be able to communicate to his 
principals something to their advantage. 

There are, of course, other elements of success in a junior, such as civil- 
ity, readiness to assist, quickness to obey orders, punctuality in attendance. 
A good junior will also avoid what mars the usefulness of many a clever 
employee, viz., an impatience of work, and eagerness to rush away at the 
earliest moment when work appears to be finished. 

Supposing that a young employee has proved himself capable so far, the 
next step will be to trust him with the responsibility of selling. Here his 
knowledge of goods comes into play. For many of the customers of a whole- 
sale house have only a vague idea of what they want, and expect to be told 
what goods are in the market; to be shown them and have their merits pointed 
out by one who knows and can describe them accurately. 

If, for example, the warehouse is that of a dry-goods merchant, the 
salesman will have some knowledge of the person he is speaking to, where 
he comes from, and what is the nature of his business. It would be ab- 
surd to show the store-keeper of a backwoods village the goods suitable for 
a leading town or city store. The seller must know both his goods and his 
men. If the young clerk performs the duty of a seller satisfactorily, in the 
warehouse, he has taken another step towards ultimate success.* 

It may not be possible in a large establishment for every salesman to 
ascertain what is the net cost of the goods he is handling, and to a ma- 
jority of those engaged in selling, a principal would scarcely think it pru- 
dent to give such information. But as a salesman grows in experience he 
will be sure to exercise himself in this direction. And it is desirable he 
should; for in the case of salesmen and travellers of experience, they may 
sometimes be allowed discretion in the selling price of goods. It would 
obviously be of advantage to a salesman, in using this liberty, to know what 
things cost, so as to ensure that no mistake was made in reducing the price 
unreasonably. 

A successful salesman or traveller will exercise a good deal of tact in 
dealing with the peculiarities of customers, and a large amount of patience 
and perseverance also. Experience shows that a stubborn “no” may be 
changed into a complacent “yes” by quiet and intelligent persistence. Above 
all things he will be civil; ready to anticipate a customer’s wishes, ready 
also with suggestions as to what would be satisfactory in case the party 
does not see the article he wants. But it is a mistake for a salesman to 
push off undesirable goods on a customer by brag and volubility. The cus- 
tomer who has been overreached in this way will avoid the place in future. 

In the life of George Moore, of the great house of Groucock and Co., of 
London, who used to be called “The Napoleon of the Road” because of his 
wonderful quickness and energy, there is an excellent story of his success 
with a retail storekeeper who, after repeated refusals such as would have 
damped the energy of most men, was at last induced to make a purchase 


*It is sometimes supposed that to be able to sell goods successfully, an 
employee must not be too scrupulous; must, in fact, be willing to tell lies 
about them. But quite apart from the immorality of this, experience demon- 
strates that to deceive customers is not to the seller’s advantage. The deceived 
buyer will avoid the warehouse in which he has been deceived. Even if he 
does not go so far as this, he will certainly make a complaint. If he has been 
deceived by an employee, he will complain to the principal, and the employee 
will suffer. If he has been deceived by the principal himself, he will probably 
be more outspoken. In either case he will want redress. 

It was said of the late A. T. Stewart, whose retail store used to be one of 
the wonders of New York, that one element of his success was this, “He always 
turned the rotten side of the melon up”; a very homely phrase, but highly 
expressive, as indicating that, if there were anything defective about his goods, 
he never concealed it. It thus came about that people had implicit confidence 
in Stewart’s goods and consequently flocked to his store to buy them. There 
are manufacturing firms in England that have built up a reputation by the 
invariable rule of never stamping their name on an inferior article. They have 
found the advantage of this in the fact that the name came to have a distinct 
—e value; such, for example, as that of Rodgers of Sheffield, for fine 
cutlery 
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of some insignificant article and thereby open an account. The door once 
opened, the young traveller took care it should be kept open; with the re-’ 
sult that the casual buyer became a valuable customer of the house. The 
responsibility of a traveller is, of course, much more than that of a sales- 
man in the warehouse. He needs much more tact, more knowledge of human 
nature, more patience, more perseverance. And, it needs to be added, he 
will need to be more watchful of his own conduct. Living in hotels, he will 
be in the way of temptation that does not meet those whose duties are at 
home. 

Pursuing the future successful merchant through his course of prepara- 
tion, and supposing him to have achieved success as a salesman and a travel- 
ler, the next question will be, whether he can be trusted with the respon- 
sibile function of buying. 

It is a maxim of trade that “goods well bought are half sold.’ Though 
the most difficult functions of a buyer are exercised in lines of business 
where taste and fashion come into play, yet his skill, if he has it, will find 
ample scope even in dealing with raw materials and great staples. Judg- 
ment and special knowledge are required even to buy grain, cheese, timber 
or iron to advantage. 

Passing, however, by these for the present, let us look at the charac- 
teristics of a successful buyer of dry goods and fancy goods. Here an es- 
sential difference must be noted. While the buyer of grain or any other 
like commodity may make mistakes, it is certain that the goods he buys 
can be sold at some price. But the buyer of dry goods can never be sure 
that what he buys (unless it be simple staples) can ever be sold at all. The 
buyer then will naturally be one who has had experience as a salesman or 
traveller, and has learned by experience what the taste and fancy of cus- 
tomers are likely to be when new goods are offered them. There is a dif- 
ference in this respect, between the customers of one house and another, 
between the people of one city and another, and between one period and 
another. A class of goods can be safely imported by a merchant in New 
York that it would be unwise to bring into a smaller city. As to the dif- 
ference between one time and another it is a fact that in the inflation that 
prevailed in the early days of Manitoba, there were goods to be found in 
the Hudson Bay Company’s store at Winnipeg, of so costly a character that 
no merchant in Montreal and scarcely even in New York, would have dared 
to import them. Such goods could be sold in Winnipeg at that time. Two 
years afterwards a heavy reaction set in, and no such articles have been 
seen there since.* 

The buyer then will consider the customers of the house, as to their 
taste and capacity, as well as the time. An intelligent buyer after some 
experience develops a sort of intuitive apprehension of goods. He could 
not explain it if he tried, but it exists, and it will lead him to say of some 
new patterns, “Our house could never sell them,” and of others, “These 
will suit us exactly.” Judging thus intuitively he judges promptly; and in 
a majority of cases he will be right. 

A buyer’s judgment, however, is not only exercised as to what goods 
to buy, but how much. This, sometimes, is a more difficult matter to de- 
termine than the other, for if he buys too much, even of an article that 
takes the fancy of customers, the extra quantity will be carried past the 
time when the fancy of customers favors it. On the other hand, if he 
buys too little, a feeling of vexation is generated in the warehouse at op- 


*During this inflation a rough looking fellow entered a crockery store in 
Winnipeg and asked to be shown a dinner set. The proprietor, wondering 
somewhat what such a man wanted with a dinner set, reached down one of a 
common character. The man, however, said at once, “That won't do.” Other 
sets were then shown him of a better kind, but none of them suited him. They 
were not good enough. The man then said, “I’ve had a big stroke of luck; 
made $50,000 out of a piece of property, and I want to give my wife something 
really tip-top; something extra, you know.” The storekeeper then brought out 
a set he had specially imported for customers of the nouveau riche order; a 
set of such rarity and beauty that it would have graced the table of an 
English nobleman. The man said, “That will do;” and it was bought and 
paid for on the spot. The merchant showed his knowledge of the time by 
ordering a single set like this. But a year or two afterwards, no such goods, 
or goods of a quality even many grades lower, were ever seen on his shelves. 
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portunities of profit being missed. The latter error, however, is the safer 
of the two. If the goods are evidently going off well a repeat order can be 
cabled. 

Buying too much is a foible of some otherwise capable men, and some- 
times a cause even of financial embarrassment. The amount to be bought 
is a matter for the principal to judge of. He will look over his stock, con- 
sider his average sales, and give his buyer instructions accordingly. But 
cases may arise in which an experienced buyer may take the risk of vary- 
ing from instructions. He may learn things about the market when abroad 
that make it desirable rather to hold off than to buy. Or, what he learns 
may lead him to buy more heavily than was arranged. T is, however, he 
will do at his own peril. A young buyer entering this difficult field will do 
well to err on the side of caution rather than otherwise. Better for him 
to cable for instructions and pay the cost himself, than to make such large 
purchases as, to the writer’s knowledge, have not only caused loss to his 
principals, but deranged the whole market. 

There are fields of mercantile enterprise in which the functions both of 
buyer and seller would appear to be far more easy than the foregoing, see- 
ing that prices are quoted day by day, and that all a man has to do, ap- 
parently, is to follow the market. A plausible theory, but utterly fallacious. 
For in all staple articles, such as grain, cheese, wool or timber, there is a 
remarkable range of quality. The grades, certainly, are indicated by market 
quotations. But even in such apparently simple matters as grain and flour, 
there are shades of difference that none but experts can appreciate. 

Yet it is often on a correct appreciation of these that the profit or loss 
of a given line of operations consists. The same remark applies to im- 
ported articles in other trades, such as groceries, fruit, wines, raw sugar; 
not to speak of hardware, iron and steel, in all of which there is room for 
the finest exercise of judgment on the part of the buyer as to the quality 
of goods. It may indeed be laid down as an absolute rule with regard to 
every variety of staple goods, that none but a man of experience can safe- 
ly venture on the operation of buying. If he does, he will infallibly “burn 
his fingers,’ and if he continues, he will ruin himself. 


THE OFFICE. 


Passing now from the warehouse to the office, let us consider what is 
done therein as bearing on the conduct of a successful business. Here are 
kept the records which show whether the business is or is not on a proper 
foundation, and whether it is being conducted profitably from time to time. 
It is in the office that the merchant ascertains whether credit is being given 
judiciously, who and what the customers of the firm are; whether prompt 
in payment or otherwise; whether profits are being made, and what are the 
drawbacks in the shape of losses. 

The important matter of insurance will here come before him, also the 
financial management of the house. Above all, it is here he will ascertain 
whether he is keeping on a right footing with his banker. That all these 
are vital elements in the success of a business, every merchant knows; in- 
deed, the trend of experience shows that business failures are more fre- 
quently traceable to defective management in the office than in the ware- 
house. For one merchant who fails by reason of not understanding his 
goods, ten fail because of injudicious crediting, too easy collecting, neglect 
of insurance, an incorrect style of stock taking, too small capital, too heavy 
drawings of partners, too heavy borrowing, and general lack of economy. 
All these are matters for the office. It is not so essential for the principal 
to have passed through the grades of office work, as that he should have had 
a thorough training in handling goods. But every principal should have had 
so much experience as to understand office records, and to see whether of- 
fice work is properly done, and if the statements rendered to him from time 
to time can be depended upon. 

In large mercantile firms a judicious combination of talent is desirable, 
so that while one partner shall be particularly conversant with goods, 
another shall be familiar with finance and office work; each giving, as a 
rule, undivided attention to his own department, yet being able at times 
to take an oversight of the other in case of need. But where there is only 
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one partner, and one who has a thorough familiarity with goods, it is de- 
sirable that he should have at the head of his office, not a mere bookeeper, 
however efficient, but a reliable man to whom he can entrust the manage- 
ment of the finances and accounts of the house. To such a man he will 
pay such a liberal salary as will make him as much attached to the busi- 
ness as if he were a partner. Such a person will save his salary many 
times over by attention to credits, prompt collecting, sufficient insurance, 
attention to economic details, keeping stock within due bounds; and last, 
but not least, keeping the borrowings and discounts of the house within 
such limits that their cost will not be a drain on the business. 

The foregoing may be called the elementary foundations of success in 
business as now carried on. They may not all have been necessary in the 
earlier days of the country. Many a man then succeeded who conducted his 
business by rule or thumb. But competition is now too keen and its methods 
too developed to permit any man to succeed who is not equipped at all 
points. 

But this is not all that is necessary to success. 

There have been men who could sell and buy goods, and know how to 
keep accounts, too, who have entirely failed in the attempt to carry on busi- 
ness for themselves. 

It was said that at one time a considerable number of the salesmen in 
the employ of Mr. A. T. Stewart, of New York, (who has been already re- 
ferred to) were men who had failed in business. They were expert sales- 
men; and perhaps some of them expert buyers, but were deficient in other 
qualities essential to success. They could serve an employer and be de- 
pended upon to follow instructions. But experience had proved that they 
could not succeed when they had no guidance but their own judgment. 

What, then, are the other and final conditions of business success, per- 
manent success, let us say, in addition to the technical knowledge and skill 
before referred to? The consideration of these is of sufficient importance 
to form the subject of further treatment. 

G. H. 
Ex-Gen. Manager Merchants’ Bank of Canada. 





DutcH ForREIGN INVESTMENTS.—The people of the Netherlands are thrifty 
and economical, excellent merchants, and, in proportion to population, their 
nation is one of the richest in the world. They are cosmopolitan, and large 
minded in the investment of their capital. They were the first and most 
extensive foreign buyers of United States bonds of 1861-65, but did not 
touch the Confederate issues. According to estimates of official statistical 
and financial sources, Dutch capital to the amount of $544,500,000 is in- 
vested in American bonds and shares, and $400,000,000 in Russian bonds 
and shares. Very large sums of Dutch capital are invested in Mexican 
Government bonds and in bonds and shares of Mexican railroad and indus- 
trial companies; also in the Government and railroad bonds of Austria- 
Hungary, Portugal, and numerous other countries, and a large amount is 
working profitably in the Dutch Indian colonies in sugar, tobacco, and 
rubber plantations, the mining of tin and other metals, petroleum wells, 
etc. A financial book of reference places the capital of all Dutch joint-stock 
companies at $744,164,000, but this does not embrace the numerous Dutch 
companies which have their headquarters in the colonies and in foreign 
countries. The Netherlands, possessing neither coal nor iron, is not a manu- 
facturing country of note, and in this respect is even surpassed by little 
Switzerland, also having neither coal nor iron. The Dutch are full of the 
commercial spirit and have a large merchant marine. The rural inhabi- 
tants are given to dairying, cattle raising, and horticulture, in which 
branches they excel.—Richard Guenther, Consul-General. Frankfort, Germany. 





Gotp STANDARD IN Korea.—On June 7 an ordinance became effective es- 
tablishing the gold standard in Korea and providing for the exchange of 
the old nickel coins for the new coinage. 
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THE WORKING OF THE ELASTIC CLAUSE OF THE 
GERMAN BANK ACT.* 


{Read before the London Institute of Bankers by HERMANN SCHMIDT, EsqQ., March 1, 1905,] 


When the German Empire was founded, one of its primary tasks was to 
bring order into the chaos of the different German currency and banking 
systems. At that time there existed within the boundaries of the new Em- 
pire 140 kinds of paper money and 33 issuing banks. Two economic schools 
claimed the right to undertake the task—the English and the French— 
and both had accomplished champions. 

In the Currency question the English gold-monometallism scored an early 
victory over the French bimetallic system. The German Act of 1873 de- 
throned silver and inaugurated the reign of gold, thereby conferring grow- 
ing economic advantages on the two great Anglo-Saxon Powers, who, since 
the annexation of the Transvaal by Great Britain, practically control the 
gold supply of the world. 

In banking the decision took a longer time. On the one hand were the 
champions of the French State Bank system, with its banknote monopoly 
and an issue practically untrammelled by legislative restrictions. On the 
other hand were the partisans of a central bank on the English model, 
legally and administratively a private corporation, with its note-issue strictly 
limited under statute, but with semi-public functions and prerogatives. 

For a long time it seemed as if, in banking, Germany would as closely 
adhere to the English model as it had done in currency, but, in deference to 
able critics, notably Mr. Ernest Seyd, a Fellow of this Institute, it was 
decided to modify the cast-iron English system, and the law of March, 1875, 
introduced what has since become known as the Elastic Clause. 

Let me first give a few details about the German banking system. The 
thirty-three issuing banks which existed in Germany at the date of the 
Bank Act, had been established under charters granted by the authority 
of individual German States. The new Act conferred on them an Imperial 
status. Only if they declined to accept its provisions was their activity to 
be limited to the State of their origin. Thirty-two of the existing banks 
accepted the Empire’s terms, the exception being the Brunswick Bank, 
which, consequently, will remain a local institution till its charter expires 
in 1952. Under the Imperial law all issuing banks have to renew their 
charter every ten years. 

The leading and ever-growing position among these issuing banks is 
held by the Reichsbank. This bank took the succession of the former 
Prussian Bank. The latter having been a private institution, the Reichsbank 
was nominally constituted as a private limited liability company. But its 
organization is of special character. It has a purely State administration. 
Its chief is the Imperial Chancellor. Its powers are exercised by a Presi- 
dent, a Vice-President, and six members of the directorate, officially nomi- 
nated. The accounts are audited by Imperial officials, and the Empire par- 
ticipates in the profits. The shareholders are represented by a perma- 
nent central committee. It consists of fifteen members and fifteen alter- 
nates, whose office is honorary. As a matter of fact, this committee is com- 
posed of the representatives of the leading banks and bankers of Germany, 
and forms thereby a connecting link between the great Central Bank and 
the outside institutions which has worked very beneficially in Germany. 
This committee meets once a month the directors of the Reichsbank, when 
it receives the weekly returns, with details of the discount and advance 
business, of the circulation, and of the reserves. It has only a consultative 





* From the Journal of the Institute of Bankers, London. 
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voice, but its advice is asked on different questions, such as raising or low- 
ering the bank rate, selecting the securities admitted as cover for advances,. 
etc. 

The capital of the Reichsbank was originally M. 120,000,000, but has, by 
the Act of June, 1899, been raised to M. 180,000,000. 

The Imperial regulations of the note-issue provided that all bank notes 
must be covered as to one-third by cash, and as to the remaining two-thirds 
by bills of exchange with a maximum currency of three months. The total 
note-issue is limited to the cash in hand plus a certain fixed amount, for 
which a fiduciary issue is allowed, the “cash in hand” in this connection 
meaning gold in any form, current German coins, Imperial paper money, 
and notes of other German banks. The fiduciary issue of the thirty-three 
German “Note-Banks” was originally fixed at M. 385,000,000. Here is the 
list of the different banks and their quota in the fiduciary issue. 








I. . 5 66 bh ASk Se dedKE OSs wKK eee eK Re eens es M. 250,000,000 
2. Ritterschaftliche Privatbank (Stettin)........... 1,222,000 
SS SO Fe a re rere ee eee 1,283,000 
4. Bank des Berliner Kassenvereins................ 963,000 
ee errr rrr rt Terror rer 1,251,000 
SC, TOON PHIWREIIEE o.oo. e ccs ice csiseaccces 1,173,000 
7. FRRMMEOr PIVRE ACCORD GMEE 6 onc ccc cc cccceecewns 1,272,000 
S. Provincial ActienDank, POGCN. 60.065 .ccccccccscecs 1,206,000 
9. Kommunalstindische Bank, G@rlitz.............. 1,307,000 
BU. I PEE. ckcatnawcebesnascccccuseues 6,000,000 
11. Landgriiflich Hessische Landesbank.............. 159,000 
Ss. IN, Ss gira. o rae we wie Bs ee a meds k ete ee 10,000,000 
13. I ap aay git cel ln id Damn eviovate ahr oee 32,000,000 
i: SRI IN 6a aw h-ocos  os wo 0 bom Sra we ark ela wun 16,771,000 
i, I otc ar ac sack ial be aia end ae athena cae ees 5,348,000 
DG, Bee TOOT occ ove vicenerescccceses 1,440,000 
EE, Cee TENE v5 oo 0c65o 5.05 e cc ewcescseens 441,000 
18. Wtrttembergische Notenbank .......-cccceceones 10,000,000 
i: «Se, aS a nin ark la cn i Sik aval A Uew 10,000,000 
20. Bank f6r ShdGeutechiaNd « .. 2. rcccccccccecseses 10,000,000 
ae EE rr ere 1,155,000 
Sey, SE TINE ok ccaciaasicns soe se wemcaes ae'eciees 1,971,000 
238. Oldenburgische Landesbank ............cccccceee 1,881,000 
28. TAPRURSCRWOIBIBCRE BARK occ. c cc cccwcccccentsnes 2,829,000 
25. Mitteldeutsche Kreditbank .................cc00. 3,187,000 
i SI I oe avnvig 6k 1a sn Srs sks So eH OOHRS ROD OS 1,344,000 
27. Anhalt Dessau Landesbank .................0.:. a 935,000 
eS OP ore eT ere 1,658,000 
rt MN SI i a. ge 5 oe dee bata SS ye 1,651,000 
30. Niedersiichsische Bank ...........cse00. RO eye 594.000 
Si, EMOUOP POIVOIUOOE sick ke oven cccceescoweeennsens 500,000 
Se. MOMMCTEURME, TLADCCK | ....56 occ ccicccecccoscsesns 959,000 
ie: SEP ose ae cee a Chale www We aie aaron ole 4,500,000 





M. 385,000,000 


Almost immediately after the Imperial Bank Act, came into force in 
1875, thirteen banks (viz., Nos. 2, 4, 9, 15, 22, 23, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, and 31 
of the above list) relinquished their right of issue which, together, amounted 
to M. 22,561,000. The Act provided that should any of the issuing banks 
abandon or lose their note privilege, its fiduciary issue should be added to 
that of the Reichsbank. The latter’s privilege was, therefore, almost from 
the start, raised to M. 272,561,000. During subsequent years twelve more 
banks (viz., Nos. 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 16, 17, 21, 32, and 33 of the above list) 
abandoned their note privileges, whiah added another M. 20,839,000 to the 
total of the Reichsbank. This amounted then to M. 293,400,000, and, at that 
figure, it stood for a number of years. The fiduciary list of the German 
banks had thus been reduced to the following number. 


GN 00 2 a da code bike ak eee eee ee Se bene M. 293,400,000 
Bie I oa. ra npr ab sal hr wi erialiecacousicw a ears oneie @ eae 10,000,000 
Wh I I airs cca. 5a elas’ Wa else nares Derma eo we le 32,000,000 
i EE Sates Co cae as wera ss ep wherae ome e oe ante 16,771,000 
ie, I Tn a cogs wm miagae be meee wel eee aus 10,000,000 
ie: aI I a a a oo w win hip bia ww er eialee aid Ae lel etm 10,000,000 
Ze ME PUP BROMCRCTIBRE occ cick ce acivswevewesecuse 10,000,000 
De. SII, CRI so geese aces: d ware oe eraresececaibrearsib 2,829,000 


M. 385,000,000 
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In course of time the progress of business in Germany made it clear 
that the figures fixed for the fiduciary issue had to be reconsidered, and 
the Act of June, 1899, raised the note privilege of the Reichsbank to M. 459,- 
000,000. The Government had proposed only M. 400,000,000, but the Reichstag 
raised the sum to M. 450,000,000. The total fiduciary issue of Germany was 
thus fixed at M. 541,600,000. This figure became statutory in January, 1901. 
In March, 1901, the Frankfort Bank abandoned its M. 10,000,000 note privi- 
lege, and in June, 1902, the Bank fiir Siiddeutschland followed with its 
M. 10,000,000. This leaves to-day six issuing banks in Germany, dividing 
the fiduciary issue of M. 541,600,000. The Reichsbank has M. 470,000,000, 
the remaining five banks M. 71,600,000, including the Brunswick Bank with 
its local M. 2,829,000 issue. 

As stated above, however, the German fiduciary issue does not constitute 
an absolute limit. Section 9 of the German Bank Act reads as follows: 
“Banks whose circulation exceeds their cash plus their share in the fixed 
fiduciary issue have to pay to the Imperial Exchequer on the excess issue 
a tax of five per cent. per annum. ‘Cash’ consists of German coins, Imperial 
paper money, notes of German banks, besides gold and foreign gold coins 
calculated at M. 1,392 per Ib. fine.” 

This section constitutes the renowned Elastic Clause of the German 
Bank Act. It has enriched the disputed ground of Banking Theory by an 
important additional controversy. It has added a new feature to German 
banking policy, viz., the “tax-free note reserve,” i.e., the excess of the cash 
plus the fiduciary amount over the circulation. We recognize easily in this 
“tax-free note reserve” the equivalent to the “Reserve” in the benking de- 
partment of the Bank of England. But we have no equivalent in England 
for the “minus reserve,” which appears in the German bank statements 
whenever the circulation is subject to the tax, i.e., when the provisions of 
this elastic clause become operative. 

It is not my province to-night to enter into a theoretieal discussion of the 
merits of this clause. I shall content myself by examining its working. 

The first bank to take advantage of this clause was the Bank of Saxony, 
which has paid tax under Section 9 every year since the Act came into force. 
The Bank of Wiirtemberg followed in 1889, and has since paid tax every 
year. In 1890 the Bank of Bavaria and the Bank of Baden began to pay 
tax, and have intermittently done so since. But these are details of local 
interest. General attention has only been directed to the effect of the Elastic 
Clause on the policy and position of the Reichsbank. The following is the 
table of dates and amounts of the over-issues of banknotes by the Reichsbank. 
It shows growing recourse to the provisions of Section 9, interrupted in 
1901, when the fiduciary issue was revised: — 
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Excess circulation. Tar. 
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The above table shows that the excess of note-issues is coincident with 
certain periods of the year when the internal movements of the currency 
are greatly increased. Such periods are the end of June, the end of Sep- 
tember, and the end of the year, when enormous payments for salaries, 
rents, dividends, interest on mortgages, etc., have to be made. How large 
the increase of internal circulation is on these dates may be shown by the 
following instances, supplied by the returns of the Reichsbank:— 

Increase over 
previous week. 
M. 302,804,000 


M. 260,800,000 
M. 311,991,000 


Circulation M. 1,515,581,000 
Circulation M. 1,565,490,000 
30th September, 1904. Circulation M. 1,599,067,000 
3lst December, 1904. Circulation M. 1,599,784,000 M. 257,637,000 


This explanation deprives the excess note-issue of any adverse sig- 
nificance, for it proves it to be a purely internal concern. It also justifies 
a recurrent readjustment of the fiduciary issue. The proper method of fix- 
ing the later is by a reference to the average circulation, to which it should 
bear a businesslike proportion. In Germany the average circulation of the 
Reichsbank has risen from. 


M. 684,866,000 in 1876 

to M. 802,178,000 in 1886 
M. 1,083,497,000 in 1896 
and M. 1,248,718,000 in 1903 


The question which naturally suggests itself is whether Germany has 
derived any advantages from the working of the Elastic Clause. Have 
there been any beneficial effects? 

The reply to this question is necessarily still somewhat controversial. 
Before answering, it may be of advantage to state the effects which have 
not resulted from the Elastic Clause. Here we are on a firmer basis of 
facts. Expressed in a single sentence, I may state that the clause has not 
caused a single one of the anticipated evils confidently predicted by ner- 
vous and apprehensive critics. 

The most obvious, and, therefore, the most frequent criticism was that 
an elastic Bank Act would lead to a gradual reliance of the bank-note on 
the fiduciary rather than the metallic basis. The underlying assumption 
was that, because a commercial community had become possessed of a su- 
perior weapon for the defence of its monetary and financial position, it 
would gradually become careless, and cease to bestow that vigilance which 
a more exposed financial position renders imperative. The following figures 
totally disprove this assumption, as far as Germany is concerned. They 
prove conclusively that the existence of an elastic clause has weakened 
neither the absolute nor the relative metallic cover of the German note 
issue, and been no impediment to a continuous and rather remarkable growth 
of the total of the reserves. 


30th September, 1903. 
8lst December, 1903. 


Reichsbank 
Total Reserves. 
M.564,850,000 


Metallic cover 
of Note Issue. 
° 74.55 Per cent. 


Metallic 
Reserves. 


1876 .. (Average) M.501,593,000 


1886 .. 693,105,000 724,487,000 86.40 
1896 .. 6 891,988,000 925,306,000 82.32 . 
1900 .. pi 817,137,000 853,849,000 re Sas ” 
1901 .. - 911,411,000 947,189,000 76.57 ? 
1902 .. se 982,202,000 1,018,180,000 79.88 = 
os oe - 904,947,000 942,508,000 72.47 A 
904 .. - 926,669,000 972,063,000 71.92 = 
14th Feb. 1908 ma 1,110,288,000  1,159,657,000 92.94 7 


A second ae to the clause was that it would adversely affect the 


foreign exchanges, and thus lead to gold exports from the country. Here, 
again, experience has proved that nothing of the kind need be apprehended. 
Where the clause had any effect whatever on the foreign exchanges, it was 
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to make them more favorable. For the Reichsbank, having to pay 5 per 
cent. interest, under Section 9, generally raised its rates of discount when 
the note-issue became subject to the tax, and dear money, in Germany as 
elsewhere, has tended to lower exchanges, and, ultimately, to cause an in- 
flux of gold. As proof, I need only refer to the experience of last year. In 
the middle of October the German bank rate was raised to 5 per cent. Just 
prior to this measure the Reichsbank’s reserves had amounted to M. 833,- 
181,000, its metallic reserve to M. 789,444,000, while its note reserve was 
M. 179,169,000 “minus.” Three months later, when the German bank rate 
was lowered to 4 per cent., the total reserves had risen to M. 1,005,791,000, 
the metallic reserve to M. 968,299,000, while there was a “positive” note 
reserve of M. 31,085,000. In the Reichsbank returns of the 23rd of last 
month this note reserve reached M. 508,970,000, a record total. 

The last objection was that, by favoring a greater reliance on a fiduciary 
issue, by raising foreign exchanges and producing gold exports, the Elastic 
Clause would finally create distrust in the German bank note, and thereby 
depreciate the German currency. Again, nothing of the kind has occurred. 
Once or twice since the establishment of the Reichsbank the exchange on 
London has temporarily exceeded the orthodox “Specie Point,’ but this 
passing phase has no more affected the status of the German currency than 
the value of a Bank of England note was affected when bar gold rose to 
78s. 014d. in open market, though this price also implied a “theoretical” 
depreciation of sterling by over 2 per mille. 

Not a single predicted adverse effect has therefore materialized by the 
action of the Elastic Clause in Germany. Let us now consider whether 
the country has derived any positive advantages from the clause. Here 
we tread on ground where proof is more difficult. Yet there are one or two 
points so obvious and self-evident that they may be pronounced as prac- 
tically settled by experience. 

The first is that the Elastic Clause has enabled Germany to conduct her 
business with less gold than would otherwise have been necessary, or, put 
differently, has enabled Germany to conduct a larger business with the gold 
actually at her disposal. The German gold reserves have always been suf- 
ficient for the ordinary requirements. But, as we have seen, at certain 
periods of the year, exceptional payments—payments which increase every 
year with the growth of population and wealth—have to be made, causing the 
internal circulation to largely exceed the average. Without the Elastic 
Clause, these transactions could not be carried out without considerable 
changes in business. Either a further very large and, generally useless, 
amount of gold would have to be stored, or the Bank Act would have to be 
periodically suspended, or a new system of payment would have to be popu- 
larised. No such system would prove as acceptable to the Germans as their 
present method of paying in bank notes, which are largely the substitute of 
the cheque in Germany. By the quiet and almost unobserved action of the 
Elastic Clause, Germany is tiding over all these periods of increased home 
circulation without a single hitch, nay, without the bulk of the population 
ever becoming aware that any important change has taken place in the 
character of the banking reserves. How important this point is will be seen 
from the following figures: — 


1890. Reserve. Other Securities. Circulation. 
Sept. 23rd M. 803,577,000 M. 635,533,000 M. 991,563,000 
“30th 752,260,000 780,506,000 1,131,733,000 
decrease M. 51,317,000 increase M. 144,973,000 increase M. 140,170,000 

1895. 
Sept. 23rd M. 1,010,697,000 M. 679,239,000 M. 1,079,823,000 
“30th 943,276,000 882,422,000 1,282,764,000 
decrease M. 67,421,000 increase M. 203,183,000 increase M. 202,941,000 

1900. 
Sept. 23rd M. 865,082,000 M. 848,953,000 M. 1,112,509,000 
“30th 758,035,000 1,080,728,000 1,343,962,000 
sone decrease M. 107,047,000 increase M. 231,775,000 increase M. 231,453,000 
Sept. 23rd M. 977,459,000 M. 844,064,000 M. 1,287,076,000 
“30th 824,023,000 1,211,956,000 1,599,067,000 


decrease M. 153,436,000 increase M. 367,892,000 increase M. 311,991,000 
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This little table shows the growing nature of these periodical demands 
for currency in Germany at the end of the third quarter of the year. Other 
quarters would give similar results. 

It may be remarked that the genius of the business world of Germany 
would have found other solutions for the difficulties here presented if the 
Elastic Clause had not existed. But there is one advantage of this clause 
which it would be impossible to obtain from any substitute. I refer to the 
elimination of apprehension, sometimes of panic, which the knowledge of the 
existence of an absolute limit to the power of note-issue creates in times of 
difficulty. The City knows, by painful experience, the reality of this danger— 
the general scramble and struggle for accommodation once that a doubt as 
to the sufficiency of the existing reserves is spreading. From this apprehen- 
sion the German business community has been delivered by the ®lastic 
Clause. Some observers go further, and maintain that Germany has been 
saved, by this clause, from financial and commercial crises. They assert that 
more than once since 1876 such crises were predicted by competent critics— 
we all remember the confident assertions in the English Press to that effect— 
but they never came to pass, being averted by the liberal supply of credit. 
Probably these statements go beyond warrant. But it cannot be denied that, 
in the crucial times which followed the industrial collapse of 1901, and the 
later suspension of the Leipziger Bank, the Reichsbank, thanks to its freedom 
of action, was enabled to grant accommodation on the largest possible scale, 
and thereby saved every sound business. History supplies no more striking 
instance of immense national services rendered by a single bank. 

One obvious reflection seems to suggest itself in this connection. If an 
elastic clause, with its greater freedom of action, confers the benefits here 
recorded, the French system of a practically unfettered note-issue should 
prove still more advantageous. Practice, however, fails to confirm this con- 
clusion. In the first instance, the Bank of France is limited in a most 
important respect, viz., as regards its total note-issue. This total has been 
fixed so high that the limitation is without practical significance, nay, more, 
in case of need it will undoubtedly be raised, as on former occasions. But, 
eliminating this objection, there is another drawback attached to the French 
system. It fails to bring into relief the full significance of the bank’s 
figures. Let us take the Bank of France’s returns of 3d November, 1904, and 
compare it with that of the middle of February. 
38rd November, 1904— 


ere Fr. 2,596,461,500 Circulation. ....0+ Fr. 4,445,367,300 
Zotal Cash ...« 3,693,488,500 

16th February, 1904— 
i ‘scskvenee Fr. 2,813,082,500 Circulation... Fr. 4,341,327,705 
Total Cash .... 3,915,512,300 


In about three months, therefore, the Bank of France shows a decrease in 
circulation of £4,161,700 and an increase in gold of £8,664,900. In Germany, 
as in England, this would constitute an increase in the bank’s reserve of 
£12,826,000. In France these figures are not brought out in their full sig- 
nificance, and the country fails to obtain the stimulus to business which such 
enormous accession of strength ought to produce. 

Before concluding it may be expected that I should touch upon a question 
sometimes discussed in the Press, viz., whether the addition of an elastic 
clause to the Peel Act is desirable. Already, some thirty years ago, a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed such an addition, though under pro- 
visions which would have rendered the alteration practically useless. With 
regard to this question, I may at once state that the business conditions of 
this country do not demand the same elasticity of the note-issue as in 
Germany. The Bank of England, it is true, experiences several times a year 
an increased demand for accommodation. But the bulk of the money then 
borrowed is not taken into circulation in the shape of notes, but reappears 
on the other side of the Bank Returns in the “deposits.” The transactions, 
in fact, constitute only “book entries.” That is why they are frequently 
described as “window dressing,’ a most imperfect designation. The fol- 
lowing table shows that, while the total of the displacements at the Bank, at 
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the quarter’s end, is growing, the loss in reserve is little altered, and there- 
fore does not call for any special legislation. 


1890. Other Securities. Other Deposits. Reserve. 
STG DEOTEE kee esivcinces £21,342,288 £27,790,345 £13,672,750 
Set CeOtsbeP ccccecvovcccess SOC 29,042,970 11,221,867 
increase £4,747,341 increase £1,252,625 loss £2,450,883 

1900. 
190 DapteMPGr 2s ccc ccc £25,012,180 £38,895,220 £24,628,637 
SER Gk doe bik ck ecc cen 29,617,507 43,574,947 22,218,582 
increase £4,605,127 increase £4,679,727 loss £2,410,055 

1904. 
pe £28,613,258 £40,453,192 £22,003,362 
28th December ......cccees 35,463,898 44,321,197 20,173,062 
increase £6,850,640 increase £3,868,005 loss £1,830,300 


Another remarkable feature which must be considered in this connection 
is the more or less stationary character of the total bank-note circulation in 
this country. We have seen above the constant and great rise of circulation 
in Germany. In England we have the following figures: — 


Circulation. 


SO I; SI roo ei so kai 0. he hae eee wee £27,867,782 
e Ph AAG es Moves se eee eeeee nes aeae 24,673,490 
PG asin tin ose. a ice evetdw ope Saba orale wieniasdiand 28,327,820 
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Where the circulation is showing such comparatively small changes, the 
necessity for a reconsideration of the fiduciary issue does not impose itself. 

But although the technical position of business conditions in England 
makes it comparatively easy to dispense with an elastic clause, there is 
little doubt that, in several directions, the latter would prove of advantage 
also in this country. It certainly would entirely dissipate all apprehensions 
as to the sufficiency of our banking reserves. These reserves are, to-day, on 
the whole, larger than formerly, and the outlook is for their further increase. 
Yet there is, in certain organs in the Press, a constant wail for more and 
more gold. To the student this cry must appear a sign of weakness. Bank- 
ing is not hoarding, nor is the larger reserve a proof of greater safety. The 
art of banking consists in combining the remunerative employment of the 
largest proportion of the funds in hand with absolute liquidity. Any office- 
boy can conduct a bank by holding excessive gold reserves. Among 
nations, we find the most backward requiring the largest ‘visible’ reserves 
to maintain their credit. But so persistent has, of late, been the cry for 
larger and ever larger gold reserves that few bankers have had the courage 
to point to the retrograde nature of this advice. Thus, to-day, it is difficult 
to say where to draw the line. For there seems no finality in the demands 
of these critics. Their appetite grows with the feast. Probably 100 per cent. 
cover in gold would satisfy them. There is only one excuse for all this 
reactionary writing, the theoretical possibility of a temporary breakdown in 
our credit system. Against such a possibility an elastic clause would be an 
absolute guarantee. If it did nothing else it would free England from this 
nightmare. 

But Germany need not trouble how far the Elastic Clause would suit other 
nations. Its adoption in Austria and some minor countries has caused her 
no emotion. For her it suffices if her own business is furthered and facili- 
tated. My remarks to-night are intended to show that a close examination 
into the workings of the Elastic Clause fails to bring out a single instance 
where its effects have been detrimental, while there is strong presumption 
that, by giving her note-issue greater freedom, Germany has added to the 
defence of her business interests a weapon, modern, progressive, and ingen- 
ious, which has probably formed one of the most effective, if less obvious, 
causes of her remarkable progress in commercial and industrial activity. 


DISCUSSION ON Mr. SCHMIDT'S PAPER. 


Mr. D. M. Mason: Mr. President and gentlemen, I think that we all owe 
a very deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Schmidt for the very able and excellent 
paper he has favored us with to-night. I would only advert to one or two 
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of the matters raised in the paper which have struck me as being particularly 
interesting, and these are contained more or less on the last page, and which 
refer to our own Act, the Peel Act of 1844. I think, if my memory serves me 
right, the French Government, in 1866, held an inquiry into the causes govern- 
ing currency and banking, and it was there maintained that, so far as the 
issue of notes was concerned, absolute freedom might be given in the issue of 
notes, provided the notes were made payable in gold on demand. That, to 
my mind, is the fundamental principle of a note issue. If the note issues 
are made payable in gold on demand, I do not think we need have 
any fears of an inadequate gold reserve, because it is evident if these 
notes are thrown back on the banks they would automatically provide 
a gold reserve to provide for their conversion. Mr. Schmidt points 
out, very pertinently, that the fact of holding or keeping a large gold 
reserve is very largely overdrawn, and its importance largely overestimated, 
owing to a lack of appreciation of what he considers sound and legitimate 
banking. It seems to me, with regard to this question of an elastic clause 
being added to the Peel Act, although I apprehend a five per cent. tax is 
intended to meet the fear that exists of inflation or excessive issue of notes, 
theoretically I must agree with the solution which was evolved in the French 
inquiry that there need be no fear, but possibly it might be advisable to 
have such a restriction. I quite agree with Mr. Schmidt and Mr. Hansard,* 
that if such a clause were added to our own Act it would unquestionably be 
of immense value in removing that fear of panic when accommodation cannot 
be secured. In addition to that, I think members will agree that it is rather 
a barbarous system we have in this country when we feel, as bankers know, 
that in-times of panic we can only achieve the tiding over of that trouble by 
breaking the law of the land. Surely, it is evident that a law, which only 
takes effect by breaking it, is antiquated, and therefore one worthy to be 
looked into and brought up to date, so that we may be on a par with 
Germany and other nations. I may point out also, possibly what may appeal 
to many, that we do know in this country that just because of the lack of 
such a clause, we have a system—twice a year in Scotland more particularly 
—of transference of gold to Scotland, at the two terms of the year, spring 
and autumn, owing to the Act which compels these banks to increase their 
gold reserves. Gold is sent up there in boxes and brought back again never 
opened; so we see a very eloquent example of our rather antiquated system 
in this country. I think, therefore, that is an added proof of the need of 
some reform to bring us more up to date with present-day methods. I do not 
know there is any other point in the paper which appeals to me personally, 
but I would only like, in conclusion, to congratulate Mr. Schmidt on his 
lucid paper and its very interesting nature from beginning to end. 

Mr. ScuustTer: Let me first say that our President had to leave, and he 
asked me to occupy his place temporarily to-night. Perhaps I ought to be 
speaking from the other side of the table instead of from this chair, therefore, 
you must not take my remarks as coming from the chairman of the meeting, 
but simply as from a private member of this institution. I wish—and I am 
sure you all agree—to tender our very hearty thanks to Mr. Schmidt for his 
very interesting and valuable paper. Before commenting on the subject of 
the paper, I should like to congratulate him also on this, that he has kept it 
within very reasonable limits, and kept very strictly to the point, so that it 
gives us an opportunity for discussion. I am sorry there is not a greater 
number here who are willing to take part in the discussion, but I always feel 
it would be desirable if the papers that are read here were a little shorter, 
that is to say, confined themselves, as Mr. Schmidt has done, to one point 
only, so that we could discuss it freely without having to look forward to 
the black looks of the hosts of the evening who may be expecting us to 
dinner, and whom we may be keeping waiting. Well, this paper is extremely 
interesting and valuable. We have so often heard reference made at our 
meetings to the Elastic Clause that I am sure it is of the greatest interest 
and benefit to us to know exactly what it means, and how it has worked, and 
this is what Mr. Schmidt has very clearly brought out to us. One interesting 
feature he brought out. It is not immediately connected with this Elastic 


*See letter at end of this discussion. 
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Clause, but it refers to the constitution of the Imperial Bank. This central 
committee, to which attention is drawn—an honorary committee—consists of 
representatives of the leading banks and bankers of Germany, gentlemen who 
form a connecting link between the great central bank and outside institu- 
tions and the commerce of the country generally. I think that is one of the 
most interesting and most satisfactory features of the constitution of the 
Reichsbank, and I must confess I do not know whether it would be possible 
or practicable to introduce such a committee here in London; but what is 
felt here—and I think we all have felt it—is that there is a lack of touch 
between the central institution and the outside banks and commercial com- 
munity generally. Through such a committee the central institution might 
convey information which would be valuable to other representatives of bank- 
ing and commerce. On the other hand, the private banks, outside banks, joint 
stock banks, may have information—I have maintained that often they do 
have information—which may be valuable for the central institution to 
possess; yet there is no recognised means for confidential communication of 
that kind, and a committee of this sort, even though an informal and un- 
official one, would be, I think, most useful if it could be introduced here. As 
to the next paragraph, I should like to ask Mr. Schmidt one question, which, 
perhaps, he will be kind enough to answer at once. I take it one-third of 
the note issue has to be covered in cash and two-thirds always by bills of 
exchange? 

Mr. Scumipt: That is right. 

Mr. ScHUSTER: Well then, now when you come to the fiduciary issue, is 
that covered by bills of exchange also? 

Mr. ScumipT: One-third in cash and two-thirds in short bills. 

Mr. ScHUSTER: Where does the fiduciary character of that come in? 

Mr. Scumipt: Because the total may exceed the total cash in hand. You 
mean the excess fiduciary? 

Mr. SCHUSTER: Yes. 

Mr. Scumipt: You see one-third must always be in cash and two-thirds in 
short bills. That is never altered. In addition to that, if the issue, the 
total issue, exceeds the fiduciary issue plus all the cash in hand, then comes 
the excess issue. 

Mr. ScHusTER: But how is that excess covered? 

Mr. Scumipt: Also covered by one-third in cash, and two-thirds in bills. 

Mr. Scuuster: So it is really an extension of the limit to the issue, and 
the actual character of the cover remains entirely unchanged? 

Mr. Scumipt: Always. 

Mr. ScHusTer: Mr. Schmidt refers to the periods of the year when the 
excess of note issue is coincident with the internal movements of the cur- 
rency, which always increase them. Well, has it struck you that these 
periods are coincident with those periods when, in this country, all the 
papers talk about “window-dressing’? It is exactly the same thing that 
occurs here when great demands, at these stated periods, are made on 
the banks, when the banks have to meet certain demands. When these de- 
mands are made on the banks, the banks have to take in large amounts from 
the market, and, naturally, these demands disturb the whole of Lombard 
Street, and they call it “window-dressing.” In Germany it is done by excess is- 
sue, but the point I want to make is what Mr. Schmidt particularly ex- 
plains as to what happens at certain periods of the year, whether it is in 
Germany, or London, or elsewhere, where demands for rent, interest pay- 
ments, etc., have to be met, that is, recurring demands on the banks at 
fixed periods. 

Now, I am afraid I am going on to much more debatable ground—and 
as I notice the expression “nervous and apprehensive critics,” I will at 
once admit myself to belong to that class. As to whether it would be pos- 
sible to have the Elastic Clause here, or whether it would be useful, of 
course, it would be useful to have it; I do not think there can be any dif- 
ference of opinion on that at all. I think it would be most useful if such 
a clause could be introduced in our Bank Charter, but I do not think it 
would simply do to tack it on to the Bank Charter as it stands at present. 
A great many more precautions would be necessary, and I would confine 
the working of such a clause only to such cases which would now compel 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer to interfere by suspending the Bank Char- 
ters altogether. The conditions are totally different in London from what 
they are in Germany. One more question I would like to ask Mr. Schmidt, 
and that is as to the convertibility of the bank note. What is the actual 
obligation of the Reichsbank? 

Mr. ScuHMIDT: To pay them in current coin of the realm. 

Mr. ScuvusTer: What I wish to know is, can the holder of that note go 
to the Reichsbank and say, “I want so much gold for that “note”? 

Mr. ScumiptT: No, he could be paid in silver thalers. 

Mr. ScuHusTeR: Here you have the difference; the holder of a Bank of 
England note has the right of demanding payment in gold, and nothing but 
gold. In Germany the note is paid in legal tender or the current coin of 
the nation, whatever that may be. You see what a vast difference it is, 
and how much more necessary it is for us to keep a sufficient gold reserve 
in London to meet those possible demands, where the obligation exists, and 
where the necessity exists, when we are the only country in the world to 
pay notes in gold. 

I come to a paragraph which I have marked with an emphatic ‘‘No;” 
that is Mr. Schmidt’s reference to book entries, which is part of his argu- 
ment that our gold reserves are quite large enough—I think he goes so far 
as to say they are entirely excessive. I am quite of another opinion, and 
will say they are not nearly large enough. We all know that at various 
periods of the year there is a very large amount of borrowing from the Bank 
of England. The amount is, say, £15,000,000—it has reached £15,000,000. 
I do not think that an excessive figure to name. It has a constantly grow- 
ing tendency, and, in ordinary times, as Mr. Schmidt has said, this is only 
a book entry—it goes from one ledger into another; so long as times are 
quiet and peaceful, and everything goes well, that will always be so, but the 
essence of a reserve is to be available for times when things are not so quiet, 
and it does not follow—it is not a natural law—that those amounts which 
are borrowed from the Bank of England will be placed to the deposit ac- 
count on the other side. Not at all. A case may arise when they have to 
be taken out of the Bank, either in notes or in gold. We have not had such 
a thing as a gold crisis, or a gold panic, for many years, but still it is not 
without the range of possibility that one should come, and for such times 
we should be prepared. That is the very essence of reserve; and quite re- 
cently, when the foreign exchanges were all against us, it was quite pos- 
sible that just during one of these periods a very large amount might have 
been taken out of the Bank—many millions. Again, it is the last remark 
on the matter I have to make—is Mr. Schmidt’s reference to the sufficiency 
of our bank reserves. Now, I hope Mr. Schmidt will forgive me—I think 
there is a little confusion of thought here. The ordinary banking reserves 
have really nothing to do with the question we are discussing to-night at 
all. You are discussing the currency of a country, and the conditions which 
are imposed on the leading State Institution which has to regulate that cur- 
rency. The question of the outside banking reserves is quite a different 
one. It behooves every bank so to conduct its business—I am taking the 
outside banks, not the State bank, that has a note issue, but the banks to 
which Mr. Schmidt refers as keeping too large reserves, and who have got 
nothing to do with the currency of the country; to keep such reserves in 
hand in legal tender as may enable them to satisfy, not only the ordinary 
demands, but the exceptional demands that may arise from time to time. 
Each bank must judge according to its own accounts, and must judge the 
probabilities according to what may be their own experience as to possible 
requirements. But a reserve means, to my mind, something which should 
be there, and always there, beyond your daily requirements, beyond your 
till money, and whether this reserve, bank reserves which happen to be 
held by the Bank of England—which question is purely coincident and has 
nothing to do with the currency of the country at all—whether these re- 
serves are too large, as Mr. Schmidt seems to maintain, I think that is a 
question on which I am not disposed to agree with him at all; because, take 
the average of the published accounts, that is fifteen per cent.—I think the 
London Clearing House banks that publish their accounts show, on the whole, 
an average of 15 per cent. in cash; in New York it is necessary that the 
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banks should hold a reserve of 25 per cent.—but 15 per cent. has been 
found quite sufficient for the ordinary demands, which may arise at any 
time. I do not think that amount is excessive; if anything, to my mind, it 
is rather below the mark than above it, and if Mr. Schmidt will find me 
that office boy who can conduct business with an excessive gold reserve, 
and yet be able to earn a dividend for the bank—— 

Mr. Scumipt: I did not say that. 

Mr. ScuustTer: I think he will be worthy of a very large salary indeed. 
Therefore, I am not at one with him here, and with his general conclusions 
—‘But so persistent have, of late, been the requirements for larger and 
ever larger gold reserves that few bankers have had the courage to point 
to the retrograde nature of this advice.” I maintain that the advice is not 
retrograde at all; it is progressive, and the stronger the banks keep them- 
selves, surely, the greater the benefit to the commerce of the country all 
round. The question of the gold reserve in the Bank of England has nothing 
to do with this part of the subject. We have been discussing it here from 
time to time. I am certainly one of those hysterical people who believe 
there ought to be a larger gold reserve in the Bank of England, consider- 
ing the huge liabilities which may at any time become due, and the huge 
liabilities which may at any time suddenly arise. Do not compare those 
figures of the German Reichsbank with those of the Bank of England. The 
Bank of England figures must be considered together with the deposits 
of all the joint stock banks of the country, deposits which amount to some- 
thing like £800,000,000 taking it all round. Such a thing does not exist 
in Germany; the whole business of that country, as has been pointed out 
in this paper, is carried on, or the greater part of it is carried on, by means 
of the bank notes. Here it is the banks themselves that replace the bank 
note by issuing their cheque-books to their customers. Each individual 
makes his own bank note to any amount, and eventually that bank note is 
payable in gold. In Germany they have a different system altogether, a 
different currency, and it is our pride and boast that we are the only coun- 
try that has a real gold standard—that is to say, a currency which must 
always be payable in gold, and for that it is our duty to maintain proper 
and reasonable reserves, and, considering the huge amount of the liability 
I think the reserves in the Bank of England cannot be called excessive at all. 
There is only one remark which I omitted, and that is that Mr. Schmidt has 
pointed out how the note circulation in Germany has grown compared with 
ours, Which has been stationary. That is again explained by the fact that 
the banks here do all the business that is done by the bank note in Ger- 
many, and you have a much larger growth in the banking deposits; much 
larger in proportion than the growth of the note issue in Germany, so that 
the conclusion which might be arrived at from this paper, that our business 
is stationary, would be entirely erroneous. I do not mean to suggest that 
the inference was intentional at all, but I mean without considering the 
growth of the bank deposits, which, as we all know, has not only been con- 
stant, but astonishingly rapid and very large indeed, one might be tempted 
to arrive at erroneous conclusions from this part of the paper. I am 
afraid my remarks have been very lengthy, but I wish once more seriously 
to protest against the tendency of relaxing all precautions which have been 
thought necessary, especially as both Mr. Hansard and Mr. Mason were in- 
clined to follow the reader of the paper in his argument that we are doing 
too much in the way of reserves. I think, on reflection, perhaps, you will 
agree that we are not really erring in that direction at all. 

Mr. Mason: Pardon me, my point was that if a note is made payable 
in gold on demand, that would automatically compel us to maintain the 
reserves. That is my point. 

Mr. ScuvusTEr: I did not quite follow that. 

Mr. Mason: My point is—if I may take up the time of the meeting— 
to my mind, the essence of sound banking consists in the very point you 
referred to, of making the note payable in gold on demand, and if other 
bankers in this country were allowed a continuous issue, and the issues 
were made payable in gold on demand, that would automatically compel 
them to maintain their reserve against these notes, and the currency would 
then obtain an elasticity which it lacks at present, because, as the notes 
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went out of circulation, the bankers automatically would increase their 
reserves to meet these notes if they were thrown back upon them. The 
mere holding of a huge gold reserve does not constitute sound banking. 
There is more than that in sound banking—there is the question, as Mr. 
Schuster will agree with me, of advances, etc., but if we had a more free 
issue of notes payable in gold on demand we would automatically hold 
large gold reserves, whereas, under our present system, the mere keeping 
of large gold reserves would indicate an inelastic currency as at present. 

Mr. STEELE: I should like to point out that the argument that the mere 
fact of endowing notes with the quality of convertibility will automatically 
provide gold to meet them, is a pure fallacy. I am unable to follow the 
argument that the mere endowing of a note with the right of payment on 
demand will create a gold reserve. 

Mr. Scnuster: I think Mr. Mason has explained that. I was also puz- 
zled by the statement he referred to, but what he had in his mind, as I 
understand it, was the possibility of other bankers being given power to 
issue notes, and holding against those notes a‘proper reserve which, of 
course, in that case, would increase the total holding of a stock of gold 
throughout the country, but I am afraid we have got off the line altogether, 
because, so far as I can see, we need hardly discuss such a possibility. 

Mr. Mason: My point was that when a banker knew he had a con- 
siderable note issue outside he would naturally, in view of that liability, 
create his own gold reserve. 

Mr. STEELE: It comes to this—instead of automatically, Mr. Mason means 
naturally, which is a very different thing. 

Mr. R. Dogson: Perhaps I might be permitted to make one remark with 
regard to the question which has arisen, and that is that the teaching of 
English bank history is that when bankers can freely issue their own notes 
they do not provide sufficient gold reserve. There we have the testimony 
of historical fact. I should like to ask Mr. Schmidt are all the German bank 
notes, whether issued by the Reichsbank or by others, legal tender? 

Mr. ScHMIDT: No, not one. 

Mr. Dogsson: I do not want to act upon it; I only want to know it as 
a matter of fact. Mr. Schmidt remarked at the end of his paper that, 
among nations, we find the most backward requiring the largest possible 
reserves to maintain their credit. I do not know whether Mr. Schmidt 
wished to imply that the smaller the reserves the nation held the more ad- 
vanced it was. 

Mr. ScumiptT: That is the case. 

Mr. Dosson: Well, that being so, it will be rather dangerous for those 
nations to accept this as a principle and push it to its logical conclusion. 
If Mr. Schmidt really means that the most advanced nation will be able 
safely to work with a smaller reserve than the more backward nations, I 
quite agree with him, but I would ask whether it is not a fact that, at the 
present time, this country works with a smaller gold reserve than any other 
nation, if we consider it relatively to the liabilities of which it is the basis; 
and, in considering these liabilities, as has already been pointed out by 
the chairman, he must consider the total deposits of this country, which 
amount to about £800,000,000. 

Mr. Scumipt (in reply): I am afraid there is not much for me to an- 
swer. The discussion has mostly travelled beyond the scope of my paper. 
However, I should like to say that with regard to the sufficiency of our 
gold reserves our chairman and I look upon this subject from different 
standpoints. I quite agree that, under present conditions, banks are hardly 
safe with the existing reserves. Nay, I go further. Should a real credit 
crisis arise, these reserves may not be sufficient unless they amount to full 
100 per cent. The only thing that will stop a panic is the knowledge that 
there is an unlimited reserve. In other words, the suspension of the Bank 
Act. An elastic clause would do away with that necessity. It would remove 
the cause for apprehension, and, under then existing conditions, we need 
not trouble about the sufficiency of our gold reserves. They would take 
care of themselves, provided the assets of our banks are solid, and only 
require the Bank of England to possess the power of issuing notes in order 
to be made liquid. The question is, which is better for the country—to 
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modify the Statute, now over 50 years old, and dating back to a period of 
quite different business conditions, or to go to the expense of accumulating 
reserves which, when really wanted, will never be efficient unless covering 
100 per cent. of the liabilities? It is on the answer to this question that I, 
unfortunately for me, differ from our chairman. I emphasise the statement 
that I am no advocate of insufficient reserves, with or without the Elastic 
Clause, but I think there are important points in banking besides the mere 
holding of gold. The power and the control of the foreign exchanges is of 
such importance. It is probably even a more important factor than the mere 
display of gold. If the latter were the essential, Russia would be the strongest 
financial power in the world to-day. We know that she is not. The ability 
of foreign nations to protect their reserves by declining to part with gold has 
really nothing to do with our subject. For, at any rate in Germany, this power 
has never been used. Witness her foreign exchanges. Moreover it could only 
be used to the extent of her limited stock of thalers. But if this facility is 
used as an argument, it tells in favor, and not against, an elastic clause in 
this country. For, if such a clause was salutary in Germany, which possesses 
another line of defence, how much more salutary should it prove with us, 
unprotected as we are against sudden withdrawals of gold. 

The following extract from a letter from Mr. L. Hansard to Mr. Schmidt 
was read to the meeting at the commencement of the discussion: — 


“Without commenting on the figures and statistics you have given, I may 
say that personally I am a believer in the efficacy of the German system, and 
I think it would be a distinct advantage to us if we had some such clause 
as the one that is known in the German Bank Act as the Elastic Clause, 
tacked on to our Act of 1844. Although we have not had any actual 
suspension of the Bank Act since 1857, I believe that some such system for 
the automatic suspension of the limit of issue would be most beneficial to 
us, and would remove what you mildly term ‘apprehension,’ but which is 
often panic caused by unreasoning fear that borrowers will not be able to 
obtain accommodation. 

“Speaking from a long experience I may say that I have never known a 
time when borrowers with really good security could not obtain loans, 
although they might have to pay a high interest, and might have some 
difficulty in selling their securities at a fair price. 

“As regards your last paragraph on page 210, I am very glad you allude to 
what seems to me the hyper-sensitiveness of our critics, and even some of 
our bankers, on the subject of gold reserves. I think many of us attach far 
too much importance to this gold question, and I think one may fairly ask, 
as you do, where the limit of gold reserve is to stop. To judge from some of 
our Press critics and others, one would imagine that there was no gold in the 
world except at the Bank of England. This is too narrow a view to take, and 
leaves out of account altogether the international money markets, which, 
owing to the telegraph and otherwise, respond much more quickly than they 
did in former times; and independently of this the foreign money markets 
have far more power nowadays than formerly. It should be remembered 
that at the time of the panic of 1857, which was caused by financial weakness 
in the United States, the cable between Europe and the Western Hemisphere 
did not exist. I agree with you that the outcry for gold on the part of some 
of our critics has been overdone. What is necessary, as you state, is that a 
banker should look to his securities being absolutely liquid and convertible. 

“T hope some good will come of your paper. 

“T am, yours very faithfully, 
“LUKE HANSARD. 

“Hermann Schmidt, Esq.” 








LABOR AND WAGES IN CHINESE CoTToN Factorics.—German papers state 
that a working day in the Chinese cotton factories is thirteen and one-half 
in ordinary daily business transactions, the need of clearing-houses has been 
agitated, with the result that only a few mills now run day and night. 
Many cotton factories at Shanghai still pay by the piece, and the work- 
ingmen earn the equivalent of but 12 cents American per day.—Richard 
Guenther, Consul-General, Frankfort, Germany. 

















































A CREDIT LEDGER. 


Resuming our argument setting forth features of operation in banks, 
necessary to tabulate, analyze and compare, we will now take up borrowers’ 
statements, the item of main importance in the commercial lending end of 
the business. Presentation of an analyzed statement will be deferred for 
a later article. 

That part of the article which deals with the legal aspect of statements 
is based upon information courteously extended to the writer by Thomas 
B. Paton, Editor of the “Banking Law Journal,’ New York. 

Figs. one and two represent a form of borrower’s statement suitable 
for an individual; Figs. one and three answer for a firm; and Figs. four 
and five for a corporation. The latter form is filled in to illustrate a state- 
ment as it would appear upon receipt from a prospective borrower. 

After analysis and to permit at all times thereafter immediate reference 
and comparisons, the statements received by a bank would be filed away 
alphabetically and consecutively in a Rand loose-leaf ledger binder. Its 
capacity is from one hundred to twelve hundred sheets. Small banks, hand- 
ling a moderate amount of statements, need devote but one section of their 
credit ledger to statement filing. Large institutions, receiving many, should 
use a separate binder for that feature alone. 


EXPLANATION OF THE Form. 


In general the statement shown is considered complete and definite. The 
rulings for the schedules on the face side of the sheet set forth: 


BAR: BOTATE ccccccdvescccccceccesesccvvereesecereeveveses LIENS 
QUICK AGBETB. occ cccccscccsccsccesccsvcee FLOATING INDEBTEDNESS 
SECURED ASSETS OR LIABILITIES.......... CONTINGENT INDEBTEDNESS 


These have been arranged so as to present these items in a comprehen- 
sive manner, permitting immediate and satisfactory analysis. 


REAL ESTATE. 


Real estate is an item that usually figures in borrowers’ statements. It 
is invariably overestimated and generally contributes more than a desired 
share of the total assets. Notwithstanding these facts, in many forms of 
borrowers’ statements in daily use by bankers, this item, frequently con- 
sisting of many pieces, is only asked for in gross amounts with no clew 
as to the location, identity or stability. On an item of credit that can be 
so specifically recorded, why the necessity, obligation or hazard of the lender 
being expected to guess by the amounts given, as to whether the borrower 
owns his dwelling, or his place of business, or but the unmortgagable part 
of all? For this last conclusion, the mind ofttimes must needs be in a very 
receptive mood, when the eye, stumbling upon the amount of gross liens, 
notes how strongly they appear to be holding their own. I am not un- 
mindful of the theory that note loans are assumed to be made only against 
quick assets and not against real estate; nevertheless the extent to which 
a concern owns its tools of trade and equipment or is interested in, or has 
funds invested in its plant, and an acquaintance with its part-plant-owner 
(first to be paid therefrom, and at best a steady fixed charge), the mort- 
gagee, are items so pertinent to the question of continuance in business that 
they should be especially inquired into. That a man is not temporarily 
claiming or believing he owns all the property titled among the family 
circle, even though we may concede he paid for it, is likewise a matter sug- 
gesting reasonable safeguards. Hence, the definiteness of our real estate 
list. With a complete schedule, equipment can be thoroughly analyzed that 
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A CREDIT LEDGER. 67 


after the post mortem of the statement, its appearance joined to the total 
quick assets, should quickly determine whether the borrower gets the loan. 


CONTINGENT LIABILITIES. 


The contingent indebtedness of a concern is an item demanding care- 
ful dissection as not infrequently a condition disclosing too great a line 
of credit extended on notes and open accounts or other risks in the way 
of endorsements, guarantees, contracts and otherwise, is uncovered. 


SIGNING STATEMENTS. 


The reader will notice that the forms shown provide that each member 
of a firm, and at least two officers of a corporation, shall be obliged to 
authenticate their statements. As a preventive of chicanery among them- 
selves, as a matter of recourse, and as an equitable and safer method all 
around, this idea seems to be meritorious. The optional “please sign here,” 
per “anybody,” permitted generally, invites and assists optimism (7). 


ADVANTAGE OF SIGNED STATEMENTS. 


The necessity of a lender having something tangible to investigate and 
upon which to rest judgment of a borrower’s ability to meet demands, sug- 
gests the primary advantage in requiring signed statements of condition. 
As to a bank’s redress thereon, it is offered as a matter of law that a signed 
statement is evidence in black and white for immediate use and remedy; 
whereas, without it, it might be difficult in many instances to make out a 
case of fraudulent representation, or it might take considerable time to pro- 
cure the evidence necessary to substantiate the fraud. Of course, contracts 
based on fraud are rescindable, and without a statement sometimes the 
facts proving false pretences might easily be demonstrated; but on general 
principles acts are more apt to be provable from the basis of signed state- 
ments than otherwise, and at all events they furnish a safer basis from 
which to fix valuations or from which to prosecute. The reader is doubt- 
less aware that upon a provably false statement a borrower can be prose- 
cuted. But do not permit reliance on that fact to assist a borrower to a 
loan. Criminal prosecution to recover civil damages is invariably un- 
satisfactory and distasteful. 

Attention is called to the agreement upon which the loans are based 
(see Figs. two, three and five). The clause permitting, under certain con- 
ditions, a bank’s maturing paper and charging it up to a depositor’s ac- 
count, is a needful one. In the State of New York a bank is not entitled, 
in the absence of a prior agreement to that effect, to set off the deposit 
of a failed depositor against unmatured notes. The New York Court of 
Appeals in Fera vs. Wickham, 135 New York, 223, said: 

“The principle to which we should adhere is this: When a party asks 
to have set off against a demand upon him held by an assignee for the bene- 
fit of creditors, a claim against the insolvent estate, it will be allowed, pro- 
vided his was a claim upon the estate due when the assignment was made; 
upon the ground that by reason of the existence of cross demands at the 
time of the assignment which were due (or might have become due at the 
creditor’s election) an equitable adjustment by set off is made without in- 
terfering with the equities of others. But after the estate has passed to 
an assignee upon a trust to hold for and to distribute among creditors, 
the former and natural equity disappears in the superior equities vesting 
in the general body of creditors. They are then interested in having equal- 
ity of distribution, and if a creditor who, when the assignment was made, 
had no right to any offset, may be allowed it afterwards he gains a prefer- 
ence. By the intervention of the rights of third persons, under the as- 
stgnment, the equities change with the change in the situation of the orig- 
inal parties; to the misfortune of the creditor holding a demand against 
the insolvent estate, but, nevertheless, in accordance with equitable prin- 
ciples.” 

However, that a bank, by agreement with a borrower, can acquire a 
lien upon a shifting deposit for any indebtedness of the latter, as well 
as the right to mature his debt upon the latter’s insolvency, is shown by 
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A CREDIT LEDGER. 


the case of Coats vs. Donnell, 94 New York 168, wherein a bank was held 
justified in appropriating a deposit balance in payment of unmatured paper 
in conformity with an agreement with the borrower when it learned that 
the latter was in difficulties. 

It was held that the agreement was not invalid as against public policy 
and that the lien was effectual though upon a deposit balance which was 
constantly fluctuating in amount. It would seem, therefore, that a clause 
giving a bank a lien upon the deposit balance and a right to mature paper 
under certain conditions is one necessary to its protection. 

To state the matter in another way. In the event of bankruptcy, the 
creditor must either elect to retain the benefits of the agreement and be 
barred from sharing the proceeds of bankruptcy, or elect to go into bank- 
ruptcy and share ratably with the other creditors, being barred from re- 
taining to himself any benefits arising from the agreement. A creditor 
sharing in bankruptcy can retain no property of a debtor coming into his 
possession within four months next preceding the date when the debtor 
is adjudicated a bankrupt. The agreement, while the bankrupt law stands, 
simply grants the creditor two methods of settlement, and if repealed (about 
time) it would permit any proceedings that the lender could desire. 


PROCURING STATEMENTS. 


Competition, in weakening insistence, has of course considerably re- 
tarded the matter of educating borrowers up to an appreciation of the 
benefits accruing to them from properly setting forth their condition be- 
fore their financial medicus. 

A helpful stimulant for reluctant statement-givers is to acquaint them 
with the fact that they alone handle their assets, and if a portion of your 
depositors’ dollars is to pass from your control and invest itself among 
these assets, you, as guarantor of the return of these dollars, are entitled 
to know, at all times, upon what basis the borrower is operating his busi- 
ness and upon what he predicates his ability to pay. 

With borrowers in the moderate credit grades, have no hesitancy in per- 
mitting them to see that their periodical ailments can and will be more 
readily diagnosed and the doses prescribed apt to be more ample, when 
based upon straightforward signed statements. 

When tardy in responding to requests for statements, remind them, when 
the trade inquires as to their business health, suggesting your ability and 
willingness to serve them, but preferably from a definite basis—the state- 
ment already asked for and not given. 

If, after careful and courteous nursing, the patient is still unreasonable 
and fractious, permit your non-statement-asking competitor to steal the 
business. For, “The day has gone by for wasting too much time on the 
would-be-customer who endeavors to hide rather than disclose the true con- 
dition of his affairs—the gentleman whose most conspicious assets are 
cheek and bluff—who claims credit on his fine appearance and standing in 
the community, concerning both of which no one can be found to enter- 
tain quite so exalted an opinion as himself.” 

To properly handle borrowers in the higher credit grades, tact of a su- 
perior order is required at all times. It must find an inoffensive and suc- 
cessful way of procuring sufficient information upon which to base their 
requirements. Usually the loans asked for are of but the temporary va- 
riety and modest in proportion to the apparent wealth. When otherwise 
reasonably complete statements should be insisted upon. 

GeorGE L. TICKNER, 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

(To be continued.) 


‘ 


CIRCUMVENTING THE LAw.—A great lawyer who employs his talents and 
his learning in the highly remunerative task of enabling a very wealthy 
client to override or circumvent the law, is doing all that in him lies to 
encourage the growth in this country of a spirit of dumb anger against all 
laws and of disbelief in their efficacy.—President Roosevelt. 





THE NATIONAL FINANCES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


At the Institute of Bankers (London) on Wednesday, June 7, Mr. Ed- 
gar Speyer, of the well-known banking house of Messrs. Speyer Brothers, 
speaking to an influential gathering of bankers, gave an important address 
upon “Some Aspects of National Finance.” A condensed report of the ad- 
dress follows. 

On January 1, 1904, when in New York, said Mr. Speyer, I was questioned 
with regard to the financial condition and outlook in this country, and I 
then ventured to express the view that the root of our troubles, and 
one of the main reasons for the growing excess of imports over ex- 
ports, was general extravagance—national, municipal, individual; that re- 
trenchment was necessary all round, and that it would have to come even- 
tually through the stress of hard times, if through nothing else. Since 
that time, about fifteen months ago, many momentous events have happened 
in the world, and great changes have taken place. The heat of fiscal dis- 
cussion has cooled, but the central fact of the situation as it has existed 
for some time—the fact of general extravagance—still exists, and it is this 
fact and the consequence arising therefrom that I wish to examine a little 
more closely to-day. 

Particular emphasis has been laid on the extravagance of our munici- 
palities. I am the last to defend or ignore the enormous increase in munici- 
pal expenditure; the growth has been enormous, and merits the most care- 
ful consideration of the nation. 

I do not propose, however, to discuss municipal finance to-night, not only 
because it has been exhaustively dealt with by Lord Avebury, but because 
the time at my disposal obliges me to limit myself to national finance; that 
is, a review of the financial position and the financial policy of the country. 


GROWTIL OF NATIONAL EXPENDITURE. 


Let us now look at the picture which presents itself to us when we con- 
sider the sums expended by the nation and to be expended in the ten years 
from 1896 to 1906. 

In the past ten years the country has expended a sum of £1,440,833,126 
in contrast with £902,209,158 in the previous ten years, a difference of 
no less than £538,000,000 or nearly 60 per cent. These figures are more 
eloquent than any comment of mine. 

Expenditure such as this was bound to seriously affect our capital fund 
and our savings; but this is not all. With the figures I have just men- 
tioned our expenditure is not by any means fully stated. In the past ten 
years an additional extraordinary expenditure of about £45,000,000 has, 
on balance, been charged to capital, chiefly for unproductive works, whereas 
in the previous ten years all expenditure other than about £3,000,000 has 
been charged to revenue. The national expenditure has in the past ten 
years exceeded that of the previous decade by about £581,000,000. Por- 
tions of these expenditures have been incurred for the Post Office, the tele- 
graphs, and the steam-packet service. To ascertain the growth of the ex- 
penditure for what may be termed unproductive purposes it is necessary 
to eliminate these reproductive outlays. In the decade ended with March, 
1886, the net expenditure for purposes not reproductive was £728,000,000. 
In the ten years ended 1893 it was only £754,000,000. In the past ten 
years it was no less than £1,291,000,000. In other words, whereas in the 
1886-96 decade the growth was only 3-6 per cent. compared with the pre- 
vious decade, in the ten years which will terminate on March 31, 1906, the 
increase of unproductive expenditure will be no less than 71 per cent. com- 
pared with the previous decade. We must, of course, remember that a 
good part of this huge expenditure has been caused by the war. But even 
if we deduct war expenditure, which amounts to about £220,000,000, ex- 
cluding interest on debt, the growth in the normal expenditure for the past 
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ten years will be still over £300,000,000, or about 45 per cent., in compari- 
son with the previous ten years. 

We are not here concerned with the question whether this huge expen- 
diture was justified or not, but I only want to point to the fact, already 
stated, that these enormous outlays have very seriously encroached upon 
the income which the nation would have received had these moneys been in- 
vested in reproductive works. 

At five per cent. interest the annual loss at simple interest would be 
£26,000,000 per annum, and were allowance made for a normal growth 
in expenses, arising from increased population and additional expenditure 
upon education, the net loss of income to the nation from the excessive 
growth of the national expenditure is about £24,000,000 per annum. 

But this is not nearly the whole story. The loss of income per annum 
is much greater, for, in addition to the Government expenditure, both 
municipalities and individuals have incurred very large expenditures which 
have swelled those figures considerably. As regards municipal expenditure 
I will only quote one or two figures. For the last ten years, up to 1905-06, 
the aggregate expenditure, capital and income, has been approximately £1,- 
270,000,000, compared to £737,000,000 in the previous ten years. Therefore 
this country’s national and municipal outlay has reached the enormous total 
of £2,710,000,000 in the last ten years, compared to £1,639,000,000 in the 
previous decade. The consequence of this general extravagance, which I 
ventured to point out a year ago, has been that our imports have been very 
largely increased, while our exports have remained relatively stationary. 
The result has been that the balance of our imports over our exports has 
more than doubled since the later eighties. I do not think we need 
go to our fiseal system, or find any other scapegoat; for this state 
of things. The reason seems to me perfectly obvious. We have been spend- 
ing too much money. To use a well-known expression, we have been burn- 
ing the candle at both ends. 

Let us now examine the effects of this extravagance on our trade. We 
all know that exports of capital from this country take place in two ways. 
Firstly, capital is sent away by exporting British goods and produce; and, sec- 
ondly, capital is sent out by reducing our purchases of foreign goods and pro- 
duce; or, to express it a little more circumstantially, foreign nations which 
owe us interest, dividends, commisions, etc., send us, in the ordinary course 
of events, produce to pay for these items; but it also happens that they 
retain at home for themselves a larger portion of their produce than really 
belongs to them, and they do so by borrowing in this country the money 
they need for interest, commissions, freights, etc. In the decades before 
the present—that is, in the sixties, seventies, and eighties—the quantity of 
capital invested in foreign countries by Great Britain was very large. It 
is, of course, difficult to give exact figures for these periods, but we have 
certain data which enable us to form a fairly good opinion of the effect on 
our foreign trade balance of our exports of capital in the eighties, and by 
its relative absence in the nineties. The income-tax returns furnish these 
data, and show the amount of our income from certain sections of our 
foreign investments in the two periods, but these statements by the Inland 
Revenue Commissioners showing the income from colonial and foreign 
investments are not complete, as they do not include a very large amount 
of income received by companies, bankers, and firms from their foreign 
agents and branches. 

For all that the Inland Revenue Commissioners’ statements are instruc- 
tive; they show the income from our Indian, colonial, and foreign invest- 
ments, in periods of five years, from 1890 to 1900. Our income from cer- 
tain of our colonial and foreign investments were:— 


Annual Income. 
£ 
60,331,000 
55,488,000 
1880-81 . 29,951,000 


Capitalized at twenty years’ purchase the amount of investments repre- 
sented by the above would be £598,000,000 in 1880-81, £1,110,000,000 in 
1890-91, and £1,206,000,000 in 1900-01. That is to say, in the ten years from 
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1881 to 1891 we have invested a sum of £512,000,000, whereas in the ten 
years to 1901 we only invested £96,000,000. Some small portion of the ap- 
parent increase in our income from foreign investments in the eighties was 
due to the greater care taken by the Inland Revenue Commissioners to ear- 
mark the various sources of income assessed to income tax. But these 
figures do not by any means represent our total investments. I do not think 
it is in any way reckless to say that in the eighties decade this country 
invested abroad over £600,000,000, or at the rate of £60,000,000 a year; 
and in the nineties £250,000,000, or at the rate of £25,000,000 a year. These 
figures give a natural explanation of the great changes in the balance of 
trade in these two periods. In the eighties decade the average excess of 
imports over exports was about £98,000,000 per annum. In the nineties 
this average excess amounted to £148,000,000 per annum. If we allow for 
the investment of alout £60,000,000 per annum capital abroad during the 
eighties, we arrive at a net excess of imports over exports of about £158,- 
000,000 per annum. ‘Similarly, if we allow for the investment abroad of 
£ 25,000,000 per annum in the nineties, we arrive at an excess of imports 
over exports in that period of about £173,000,000 per annum. The increase 
of £15,000,000 is accounted for by the additional interest on our foreign in- 
vestments in the past ten years compared with the previous ten years. 

These capital investments abroad have of late years practically stopped 
altogether, because we have spent all our money at home. Our exports, 
therefore, have been relatively small, and our imports have increased. The 
excess of imports over exports in 1903 reached the enormous total of £183,- 
000,000, compared to £81,000,000 in the later eighties. It will be seen, 
therefore,-that the large excess of imports over exports in recent years is 
due not so much, if at all, to our fiscal policy, but to great extravagance, 
and to the comparatively small amount of savings devoted to investments 
in foreign and colonial securities. It is here that reform should come in, 
for the comparative absence of reproductive savings available for invest- 
ment in our Colonies, in India, and elsewhere, is a very serious factor in 
the situation, and cannot be too clearly recognized. Our population increases 
about one per cent. per annum—that is, about ten per cent. in ten years— 
and our ability to maintain this growing population depends to some ex- 
tent on the income from our reproductive savings, of which our foreign 
and colonial savings form so important a portion. I do not think we realize 
sufficiently the importance of our colonial and foreign investments, or the 
great part they have played in bringing about the great prosperity of this 
country. We could not maintain a population of about 43,000,000 of people 
in the comfort in which they now live were it not for our colonial and 
foreign investments. Now what do these investments do for us? In the 
first place, they give much employment to our working classes. The cap- 
ital we invest in Colonies and in foreign countries is largely sent in the 
form of British produce, rails, bridges, and rolling-stock for the railways 
we build abroad, clothes for the workmen to wear, often food for them 
to eat. If we do not send out goods directly to the countries in which we 
are investing money, we do so indirectly. The capital we have invested 
in foreign countries at the present has been estimated at about £2,500,- 
000,000. This estimate seems conservative if we bear in mind the figures 
given by Sir Robert Giffen in 1889 in his book “The Growth of Capital.” 
Of this sum we have invested in the last half a century about £2,000,000,000. 
It is further estimated that of this sum probably £1,500,000,000 has been 
sent out in the form of British exports, and the remaining £500,000,000 
has probably been sent in the form of imports, which, but for our exports 
of capital, would have come to us. In other words, over the past fifty years 
about £30,000,000 per annum of our exports have been sent out because 
we have employed capital abroad. This sum has been sufficient to pay 
£100 per annum to 300,000 persons for fifty years. But beyond this we 
are receiving an income from our foreign investments of upwards of £110,- 
000,000 per annum, which is equal to an income of £100 a year to 1,110,000 
persons. Therefore the investment of our capital abroad and the income 
we receive are maintaining about 1,500,000 wage-earners, and, including 
their families, about 7,000,000 of our people. 

If these facts are realized, the Government should make it their first 
duty to encourage thrift in every possible way, and should be the first 
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themselves to give an example in this direction. Great stress is rightly 
laid on the importance of having an efficient Army and Navy. Very large 
sums have been expended, and the country has not grudged any outlay that 
it has been asked to make to insure this most desirable object. We only 
hope that we have got value for our money. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that in order to be successful we should be equally prepared for 
the great commercial struggle which we are engaged in. We should be 
alive to the fact that commerce, in order to be successful and progressive, 
requires adequate capital and reserves just as much as the Navy wants bat- 
tleships, or the Army wants guns, and both want competent leadership. The 
finance of the country should, therefore, be so conducted that English 
sovereigns or their equivalent should be available for employment in any 
direction at any time that trade requires them to go. To you, bankers of 
the City of London, I need not affirm that in recent years we have not had 
that adequate supply of capital which in the past so greatly assisted the 
development of our export trade to our Colonies and to foreign countries. 
On the other hand, the Continent and the United States have taken advan- 
tage of our extravagance to export capital to the new countries—Canada, 
South Africa, South America, China, Cuba, the Philippines, and elsewhere 
—and have, in consequence, enjoyed a much larger share of the trade of 
these countries than they could possibly have secured had we been as thrifty 
as of yore. Our extravagance was their opportunity. 

Let us now examine whether the interests of trade have been of late 
sufficiently safeguarded in other directions. 


Tue ISSUE or TREASURY BILIs. 


Since the beginning of the war the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
issued a very large amount of Treasury bills and other forms of floating 
debt, which, at one time and another, reached the large sum of £35,000,000. 
Such an amount naturally absorbed what should have been at the disposal 
of the banking funds, and it interfered with the facilities which bankers 
are expected and accustomed to grant to private customers, whose pros- 
perity is intimately bound up with active trade. Instead of assisting trade, 
therefore, the Government, by pursuing a policy which necessitates the is- 
sue of such a large amount of Treasury bills, is actually competing with 
the traders, and absorbing the bank balances which should go to finance 
trade. But there is one other point that should be mentioned in this con- 
nection, and to which I have already referred at the beginning of my ad- 
dress. In recent years the ordinary Budget has been supplemented by an 
extraordinary Budget—that is; a Budget containing expenditures which are 
provided for out of capital. In the past year these expenditures have 
amounted to £8,114,000, and to complete the works an additional sum of 
over £25,000,000 has yet to be borrowed. This capital expenditure, as has 
been pointed out by the “Economist” and “The Statist,” means nothing 
less than that the sinking funds provided for the redemption of debt have 
not been used for that purpose at all, but have in reality, in recent years, 
been used for providing expenditure upon naval and military works, etc. 
The continuance of these capital outlays, if they are financed by fresh 
borrowings, will prevent any reduction of the debt of the country for 
several years. 

Before examining how these enormous outlays have been and are being 
met by fresh taxation, allow me to recapitulate the conclusions reached so 
far. They are, firstly, that general extravagance has affected the annual 
additions to the capital fund of the nation, has curtailed, and is now cur- 
tailing, trade. Secondly, the lack of capital available for investment in 
colonial and foreign countries has had the effect of doubling the excess 
of imports compared to exports. Thirdly, the large amount of Treasury 
bills has further injured trade. Fourthly, extraordinary Budgets have been 
allowed to exist and nullify the beneficial action of the Sinking Fund in 
reducing the National Debt, which, in reality, has not been reduced at 
all since the war. It speaks for the vitality of British trade that it has 
not suffered greater injury from these regrettable conditions than it has, 
conditions which are due to what I believe to be a mistaken diagnosis of 
the case. We have been drifting along without recognizing the evils that 
beset us. This will become more evident if we look at the way in which 
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the large expenditure of the country has been provided for by new taxation. 
One should have thought that, as we have been so extravagant, the wisest 
and most natural thing would have been to tax articles which constitute 
extravagance—that is, luxuries—in the first instance. <A policy was, and 
is, needed which tends to discourage spendthrifts. That this has not been 
done a few figures will show. 

In 1896-97, when the expenditure of the country had not reached such 
huge proportions, the duty on spirits was 10s. 6d. per gallon. 
only 11s. per gallon. 

Although it is predicted in some quarters that a higher tax would yield 
no greater revenue, I venture to think that it would be worth trying. Let 
me say here, in parenthesis, that the “wave of sobriety” which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has discerned when watching the huge sea of drink 
consumed in this country is like some fata morgana. If you come closer 
the seductive picture disappears from view. Figures are like dogs—you 
can make them do many tricks; and Talleyrand has said: “Le chiffre c’est 
un grand mensonge.” Since 1896-97 there has been a very large increase 
in the annual consumption of spirits. The total amount of spirits con- 
sumed in recent years has been hidden in some measure by the enormous 
clearance of spirits out of bond when the war broke out, and the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, by delaying his war Budget, gave the spirit 
merchants and consumers a splendid opportunity for several months to an- 
ticipate increased taxation. I personally, therefore, do not much believe, 
and the figures do not prove, that the nation’s sobriety is greater. Of the 
“‘wave of sobriety” only the froth remains. 

When we come to tobacco, there seems no reason why this duty should 
not have been materially increased. The additions that have been made 
to the duty in recent years immediately followed a corresponding reduction 
of tax in 1898, and on balance tobacco has borne no increase in duty in the 
last ten years. The vast growth in consumption of tobacco shows that a 
higher duty could have been borne without materially affecting a demand 
for this luxury. 

The absence of any increase in the inhabited house duty is also matter 
for surprise. One of the most striking characteristics of the recent period 
of luxury has been the vast sums of money spent upon expensive houses, 
and while I am the last to say anything in disparagement of fine houses, it 
must be nevertheless recognized that the enormous expenditures on the 
houses of the well-to-do do not altogether make for efficiency. 

Rather than let the income tax stand at such a high figure as 1s. in the 
£, the inhabited house duty could have been materially increased with- 
out much hardship, and the principle of such change would have been sound 
and logical. It would have discouraged extravagance. Those who are able 
to pay an increased rental for their houses should also be easily able to 
make an increased contribution to the Exchequer to meet the enormous 
national expenditure. 

To sum up the case, I have shown that the taxation has not, to any 
appreciable extent, been placed upon those who are in a measure wasting 
their resources, and failing to add their quota to the capital fund of the 
country. The result has been that the growth of the capital fund of the 
nation is unsatisfactory, and that the banking funds at the service of trade 
are inadequate. 

Our financial policy, therefore, is responsible to a great extent for the 
check that trade has received owing to the scarcity of capital, and our 
policy will be in a large measure responsible for the reduction in the in- 
come of the nation in the future, in proportion to the population, in conse- 
quence of an inadequate portion of our capital funds having in recent years 
been placed in reproductive enterprises. 

The growth in rates and taxes handicaps trade, and this at a time when 
our traders and our railways are.endeavoring to reduce cost of production 
by introducing improved appliances and methods. It is therefore essential 
that these efforts of the traders and of our railways, which are necessary 
in order to keep pace with the competitors of other countries, should be 
seconded by the Government by refraining from abnormal and wasteful 
expenditures. 

I have before referred to the practice of having an extraordinary Bud- 
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get. Miscellaneous extraordinary expenditure should not come out of cap- 
ital, but should be charged to revenue, so that the Sinking Funds become 
effective again. The practice is altogether indefensible, and no well-managed 
commercial house would consider itself justified in creating an account of 
this character. Why should a State act differently from any commercial 
concern that is conducted on sound lines? If these extra expenditures for 
unproductive purposes are absolutely necessary, the country should be told, 
and the Government of the day should come forward boldly and raise taxa- 
tion accordingly. It is all the more necessary because, if we look at our 
National Debt, the war, combined with the creation of debt for miscellan- 
eous purposes, has destroyed all the advantages derived from the previous 
33 years’ Sinking Fund payments and débt redemption. The debt in 1866 
was about £800,000,000, and so it is to-day. 

Under the circumstances which I have ventured to describe, it seems 
obvious that a reorganization of the finances of the country is imperative, 
and if we recognize that extravagance has been at the bottom of the present 
unsatisfactory situation, the guiding principle of such reorganization should 
be to check extravagance by higher taxation of luxuries, to diminish our 
debt, and to reduce our expenditure. 

We have it on the authority of the Secretary of State for War and of 
the late First Lord of the Admiralty that economies can be introduced into 
both naval and military expenditure. 

If we could reduce our Army and Navy expenditure by, say, £5,000,000 
a year without impairing their efficiency, this would materially assist the 
carrying through of such a policy. Such a reduction would make it possible 
to pay the naval and military works now under construction out of reve- 
nue, without increasing taxation to any great extent, and without creating 
fresh debt. This would set the Sinking Fund free to redeem debt of about 
£8,000,000 per annum, and the effect would soon be felt. 

The income tax should be reduced as soon as possible. It is as a rule 
paid out of the year’s savings, and therefore comes from the fund avail- 
able for savings accruing to capital, and this capital fund should be kept 
for emergencies. The income tax is a war tax, and a certain reserve of 
this tax should always be kept. 

In summing up, the conclusions reached are: ‘First, that economies 
should be effected in the existing expenditure large enough to allow of 
extraordinary capital expenditure being made out of revenue. These extra- 
ordinary capital expenditures at the moment are at the rate of £7,000,000 
to £9,000,000 a year. It may not be possible to effect economies of £8,- 
000,000, but it is to be hoped to reduce this capital expenditure from <£8,- 
000,000 to £5,000,000, and thereby enable these capital outlays to be made 
by the economies effected in ordinary expenditure. Second, that the in- 
come tax should be reduced and additional duties be put on tobacco, spirits, 
and inhabited houses. Third, that the floating debt should be funded or 
paid off out of the Transvaal indemnity, if that is received, in order that, 
at the end of each fiscal year, there should be no Treasury bills outstand- 
ing to be carried through the next year, so that by this means the bankers’ 
fund might be free to finance trade.” 

The result of such a policy would be that there would be no further 
extraordinary expenditure paid out of capital, that the Sinking Fund would 
be made effective, that the National Debt to the extent of £8,500,000 per 
annum would be redeemed, that the credit of the country would be speedily 
raised, that a larger amount of money would be available for the trade, 
and the savings of the nation would be protected; whilst extravagance, 
through additional taxation of luxuries, would be checked. In three or 
four years, when the extraordinary expenditures are completed, expendi- 
ture would be reduced £5,000,000 and £5,000,000 of taxation would be re- 
pealed. This policy is so obviously in the interest of the nation that I 
cannot but think that the views on which it is based are shared by many 
people who have watched with some anxiety the course events have lately 
been taking. With proper guidance there cannot be any doubt that the 
splendid and unequalled qualities and opportunities of the British people are 
bound to triumph, but let us recognize that mistakes have been made, and 
that the time has arrived to repair them. 





THE CLEAN MONEY BILL. 


A very important measure of legislation to the bankers of the country 
will come before the next session of Congress in the form of the ‘Clean 
Money Bill” introduced by Representative Gaines of ‘Tennessee. 

While the passage of such a measure is impoitant to the people in gen- 
eral, it is especially important to the bankers, because they are the ones who 
most often come into contact with dirty money and are thereby oftener sub- 
jected to its disease-bearing germs. The bankers are forced to accept with- 
out question all and any kind of money presented to them. It matters not 
whether it has long been stored away in some fever-ridden district or kept 
on the person of some tubercular victim. 

The bacteriologist’s report shows that there is an average of 73,000 bac- 
teria on every dirty bill and 2,250 on every moderately clean one. On dirty 
pennies and dimes there are twenty-six and forty living bacteria respec- 
tively. Great doctors have often traced death to diseased money. Mr. Gaines 
has received many letters in which cases were cited where people had lost 
hands, eyes and even whole arms from diseased money. One man from 
Boston recites how he lost his thumb and came very near losing his life 
because of bacteria received in a pin scratch while handling dirty money. 
Doubtless disease is often given to little children by the hands of their 
parents after touching such money. 

The reason that dirty money is not now returned to the Government for 
reissuance is because the rates are practically prohibitory, as it costs from 
sixty cents to $1.20 per hundred each way to send it to and from Washing- 
ton. Then it is claimed that under the present arrangement one cannot 
afford to do without the use of the money for the time being. Congressman 
Gaines’s bill provides a remedy for these evils by cutting the bills in two 
pieces and sending the halves in different packages to the nearest sub- 
Treasury at the Governor’s expense. In this way it would go as paper, 
with the rate very low, and be returned as money. With these provisions 
it could not well be intercepted, for should it be, the party would have to 
get the exact halves together, which would then have to be identified before 
it could be claimed. 

The bill provides for the official mutilation of dirty money and its re- 
turn and reissuance by the Government at the latter’s expense. The banks 
of the country will be the principal ones that will have to make this 
change, as they are the ones that have the money in the greatest quantities 
and have it long enough to make the transformation. 

The Government sends its paper money into all quarters of the globe and 
returns it to its people. It may come from the plague-ridden district of the 
East bearing the germs of the cholera and yellow fever, or from our own 
islands of the Philippines; but wherever it comes from, it is still legal 
tender which the people have to accept and the Government should there- 
fore make provision to keep it as clean as possible. 

The consideration of Mr. Gaines’s bill will be taken up by the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the House at the next session of Congress, and 
the prospects are good for its passage. There is no opposition to the pro- 
posed measure in Congress, its necessity being so apparent. Dr. Thomas 
Darlington, Health Commissioner of New York city, appeared twice before 
the Congressional committee last session and each time was given a vote of 
thanks. His last argument was just before adjournment, and had it not 
been so late in the session, it would doubtless have been recommended for 
passage by the committee and some clean money legislation would have 
been enacted 

Many of the State bankers’ associations have already taken the matter 
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up and passed resolutions endorsing the measure. I wish to urge through 
your MAGAZINE that those that have not already done so, do so at their 
next convention. If they will do this and communicate the fact to their 
Congressmen, it is believed that it will be a step towards securing some 
much-needed legislation along this line. 
FrANK K. Houston, 
Assistant Secretary Tennessee Bankers’ Association. 
NASHVILLE, Tenn. 





O_p AGE PENSION FoR BANK EmptLoyes.—Frank H. Vanderlip, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the National City Bank of New York, in an address at the annual 
banduet of the St. Paul Chapter of the American Institute of Bank Clerks, 
on the evening of May 8 spoke in favor of an old-age pension for bank 
employes. Mr. Vanderlip said in part: 

“TI believe that as a body the bank clerks of this country should be made 
secure in the assurance that a lifetime of faithfulness, industry and in- 
tegrity should be followed by an old age free from want. My suggestion 
is that the American Institute take up this subject, study it in the light of 
what has been done in other countries; study it in the light of some be- 
ginnings which have been made here; confer with the bank officers, and 
finally evolve a plan which will meet with the general approval of the 
banking interests of the country. And I am here now to say that when you 
have done that the institution of which I am an officer will, if you will 
permit, have great pride in heading with its name the list of banks accept- 
ing the responsibility of the plan.” 


SPECULATING AND UNDERWRITING.—The distinction which should be ob- 
served both with regard to underwriting and speculation was well defined 
by George E. Allen, secretary of the American Institute of Bank Clerks, in 
an address recently delivered before the convention of the Texas Bankers’ 
Association. Mr. Allen said: 

“Recent bank tragedies have aroused public sentiment, which has taken 
the form of indiscriminate denunciation of underwritings and speculative 
investments. Such denunciation is just when applied to bankers who use for 
speculative purposes fends entrusted to their custody for safe-keeping; but 
such denunciation is unjust when applied to specialists who use in underwrit- 
ing and investment their own money and the money of such others as 
knowingly and willingly participate in the chances of profit and loss.” 


GERMAN CLEARING-HousE ASSOCIATIONS.—The gradual adoption of the 
clearing-house system by German bankers marks an advance in a branch 
of business long noted for its conservatism. Though the clearing-house 
method has been in use in London since 1775 and in the United States for 
more than half a century, its introduction into Germany is but recent. 
Twelve German cities now have clearing-house associations, against almost 
or quite 100 such associations in the United States. Other German cities, 
including Mannheim, are planning to form similar organizations. 

In view of the fact that personal checks are scarcely known in Germany 
in ordinary daily business transactions, the need of clearing houses has been 
less felt than under the American or English systems. How far the use 
of checks in payment of private debts and in other daily transactions will be- 
come popular under the stimulus of a clearing-house system remains to be 
seen. Slight inroads in Berlin and elsewhere have already been made on 
the German practice of closing banking houses from two to three hours at 
midday, with the necessarily prolonged hours later in the day. That the 
adoption of American banking hours would be gratifying to many German 
bankers is frequently stated, and it will doubtless gradually come about.—H. 
W. Harris, Consul, Mannheim, Germany. 





STATE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


REPORTS OF RECENT CONVENTIONS. 


PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The bankers of Pennsylvania met in their eleventh annual convention 
at Wilkes-Barre June 15 and 16, William H. Peck, Cashier of the Third 
National Bank, Scranton, presiding. Hon. F. C. Kirkendall, Mayor of Wilkes- 
Barre, made the address of welcome on behalf of the city, and Wm. S. 
McLean, President of the First National Bank, of Wilkes-Barre, on behalf 
of the local bankers, President Peck responding for the association. 

In his annual address President Peck reviewed the work of the association 
and gave the following statistics regarding the banking institutions of the 
State: “In our State there are nine clearing-house associations, located at 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Scranton, Reading, Wilkes-Barre, Erie, Greensburg, 
Chester, and Franklin. The total of their clearings for the month of May, 
1904, was $614,983,510, and for May, 1905, was $857,115,476, showing an 
increase of $242,131,966 for the month, which is a gain of 39.37 per cent., 
and this gain was not confined to one or two of these cities, for each of the 
cities mentioned showed a substantial gain. There has been a gain in the 
number of our banking institutions during the last twelve months as follows: 
National banks, 34; State banks, 8; trust companies, 11; savings institutions, 
none; total, 53. There are now in the State about 1,102 such institutions. 
The increase in clearings and in the number of banks and trust companies 
shows an increase in the business of the people of our Commonwealth, and 
is an evidence of prosperous conditions.” 

D. S. Kloss, Cashier of the First National Bank, Tyrone, presented his 
report as secretary of the association. It showed a membership of 738—a 
gain of forty-eight since last year’s convention. 

Treasurer E. E. Lindemuth, Treasurer of the Clearfield Trust Company, 
reported: $5,436.65 balance on hand October 7, 1904; dues from members, 
$6,255; disbursements, $8,387.03; balance on hand, $3,304.62. 

Reports were next presented from the secretaries of the several groups. 
Following the reading of these reports a number of practical banking ques- 
tions were presented for discussion. F. M. Hays, of the American Surety 
Company, New York, made a brief talk, explaining the form of bankers’ 
money orders adopted by the American Bankers’ Association. 

Reports from the chairmen of the several groups were presented at the 
second day’s session, and they showed almost uniformly prosperous conditions. 
Joseph Wayne, Jr., Cashier of the Girard National Bank, Philadelphia, speak- 
ing for Group 1, said: ‘“‘We have been asked ‘by bankers throughout the 
country how long we are going to continue free collections. I would reply, 
‘Just as long as we receive a square deal from outside banks.’ But I venture 
to say that if the present competition for business on unbusiness-like methods 
continue, and such terms are accepted by banks for the handling of their 
business, all city bankers will be compelled to combine on the exchange 
question, and put in force an equitable charge on all outside items and 
transfers of funds from city to city.” 

Clark Williams, Vice-President of the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Co., New York, made an address on “Good Will as a Valuable Asset in Bank- 
ing.” He said, in part: 

“Good will cannot be measured by the yardstick, nor estimated in dollars 


and cents, yet there are essential elements and fundamental principles under- 
lying it, which are ascertainable as long as human nature, by its manifesta- 
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tions, indicates certain fixed qualities and justifies definite conclusions. The 
factors in its composition are as numerous as the vagaries of human nature 
itself; some apparently trivial and unimportant, others of dominating and 
controlling influence. Prestige by reason of long and successful career; 
strength of connection, local position, or even accidental circumstances, repu- 
tation for courtesy and promptness, ease of access, general good report; what- 
ever may influence the public mind in favor of your bank have their direct 
bearing on good will. Like the fortune from a father, it may be dissipated or 
it may be maintained and increased. 

The patrons of a bank are the corporations and the individuals. But 
however great the corporation, it is through individual decision that its affairs 
are managed and controlled. The subject, therefore, under consideration, re- 
solves itself largely into a study of the influences which create the impres- 
sions determining the action of the individual for or against the interests of 
the bank. Our customer is human, and is susceptible to all the influences 
which are responsible for satisfactory or unsatisfactory results in his business 
relations with us. His treatment, therefore, by those with whom he comes in 
eontact is of controlling importance in shaping the impressions which are 
reflected in good will. So it follows that those employees whose duties bring 


JOHN G. READING, D. 8S. KLoss, 


President Pennsylvania Bankers’ Associa- Secretary Pennsylvania Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. tion. 


them into direct daily contact with our clients have it in their power in large 
measure to increase or diminish the good will of our institutions. There is 
many a customer who never approaches the teller’s window of a bank without 
a ‘chip on his shoulder,’ and the tactful, courteous conduct of this faithful, 
loyal employee does much to influence favorably the minds of those who spread 
abroad the good report which establishes good will. This same teller may 
have spent the night before nursing the frozen pipes in his suburban home, 
but he greets his friend, your customer, with a smile, and because of his 
genial attitude of accommodation your client considers it a privilege to pay 
the ten cents exchange on the item he proposes to deposit. There is no hypno- 
tism in this, gentlemen, it is plain responsive human nature. But the other 
fellow, the sour one, whose politeness, if it comes to the surface, is a conde- 
scension, and who, by his general manner, impresses the customer with the 
idea that the check has been cashed with the uncleanest bills in the pack— 
for the good man has no business to interrupt one’s conversation with one’s 
neighbor—he it is who compels the contrary report, which likewise has its 
incalculable influence on your good will. 

These, gentlemen, are little things in the warp and woof of the great 
fabric of business coming to our banks, seemingly not worthy of our consid- 
eration, but I venture to say that if controlled with an adequate appreciation 
of the value of good will, they are of the utmost importance to every insti- 
tution, large or small, which relies on public patronage for its success. I have 
known instances of incivility causing the loss of millions of dollars of de- 
posits to a single institution, and we, as bankers, cannot afford to be unmindful 
of their effects. 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN OFFICERS AND CLERKS. 


The proper relations between the officers and the clerical force of a bank 
are of the utmost importance in the maintenance of that esprit de corps which 
is essential to the highest development of good will. In this connection I ask 
your indulgence in my effort to give you a few practical suggestions. 

It is the officers’ first duty to gain the good will of the clerk. In too many 
of our financial institutions the employee is compelled to look upon the Presi- 
dent and the Cashier as possessing certain attributes of the Deity which place 
those officers far beyond his reach. In the case of some of our larger banks 
he may only have seen the President’s likeness in the gallery of Prominent 
Americans. He contemplates the great man with awe and would no more seek 
his recognition than that of the King of England. It is usually enough that 
the President knows the work of the bank is properly done and so apparently 
it may be. There are no errors in the footirgs, the books may balance to a 
cent and the checks may be properly filed. But I maintain that unless there 
is a cordial human interest between man and master the possibilities of the 
highest efficiency for the good will of the institution are undeveloped. 

How stimulating to the best endeavor if the clerk feels that a friendly 
interest is taken in his progress; that he may go to the officer as to a father 
confessor and be heard and helped. He soon realizes that he is serving his 
own interest to the best advantage through his efforts to advance the interests 
of his employer. He may at any rate stand on the common ground of single 
purpose for the upbuilding of the institution on which he depends for his own 
success. Appreciation by the employer of work well done or kindly correction 
and suggestion will do far more to strengthen this purpose than machine-like 
indifference or a system of penalties and fines. 

Remember these men are human, too. 

I believe that if the officers of every bank in the land should periodically 
eall their clerks together for a half hour’s discussion of the ways and means 
by which the good will of a bank may best be maintained and increased, such 
meetings would be only second in effectiveness to those of the board of 
directors. 

Such truths might be dwelt upon as recently attracted my attention on a 
placard in the office of our friend, the President of the American Bankers’ 
Association: ‘People who never do any more work than they are paid for, are 
never paid for any more work than they do.’ 

Friendliness and courtesy should characterize their treatment of each man 
who has a tongue in his head and a brain which controls it, whether he be the 
President of a trust, or the office boy of a struggling lawyer. This friendli- 
ness does not mean that your Cashier should wear his heart on his sleeve, nor 
should it countenance the flirtatious back-slapping methods which sometimes 
manifest themselves in those who have not a true conception of courtesy; but 
it does mean that the man who comes to any officer of a bank to transact 
business has a right to considerate attention, and no loss of money is entailed 
in clearly indicating by cordial manner, that it is a pleasure to be of the least 
assistance or helpfulness in accommodation. 

The man thus treated leaves your office respecting your institution as one 
which assures him a friendly welcome and a sincere desire on your part to 
be of the utmost aid. You may not be able to grant that which he has asked, 
but if your treatment of him has been patient, gracious and frank, he feels 
that there is good reason for your attitude and he is pleased to tell his friends 
of the pleasure he has in trarsacting his business with you; and here begins 
the endless chain. He becomes at once the most potent kind of advertisement, 
the sower of the seed which in its fruition enables you to report an increasing 
business as the years go by. 

Judicious advertising is an important factor in maintaining good will, for 
by suggestion it supplements the effect of the good report we have described. 


BANKERS AND OTHER BUSINESS ENTERPRISES. 


Certainly we may look upen the financial institutions of the City of New 
York as reflecting a fair measure of stability and soundness. Of the largest 
ten banks in that city each President, on the average, is a director of nine- 
teen institutions besides his own. When the presidents of our banks can no 
longer be trusted to participate in the direction of the affairs of other corpora- 
tions without jeopardizing the interests of their own institutions, because of 
their desire for personal gain, they will be apt to weaken under ordinary temp- 
tations which would quite disqualify them from holding any position of trust. 

The banker who holds himself aloof from the progressive movements of 
the meritorious enterprises surrounding him, loses for the institution which 
he represents an intelligent knowledge of existing conditions and a claim on 
resulting business, and probably gains the criticism of those who appreciate 
the real value of such association. Show me the banker who disregards these 
outside interests and shuts himself up in his counting room to his own bank- 
ing business alone and I will show you a banker who has very little to count. 

I desire to emphasize the advantages of such association as essential to 
good will. An occasional misadventure occurs as the result of bad judgment 
or inherent dishonesty, but you cannot legislate integrity into any man. Al- 
though he may seem to possess those qualifications which would warrant his 
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becoming a bank official, we believe that unless the spirit of rectitude is 
inborn and a fixed element of character, the banking laws of this country 
cannot change his condition. The good judgment of an individual must again 
be relied upon to control any tendency toward indiscreet ambition, which fail- 
ing, he must answer to the law. 

Each of us is endowed tc a greater or less degree with the faculty of 
making friends and the results of such relations on the business of the insti- 
tutions we represent will be proportionate to the active cultivation of such a 
faculty. There are those who are unwilling to credit such relations with 
their true value and we must agree that friendship as a controlling factor in 
business is hazardous; but business without friendship is failure. A general 
appreciation of the value of personal acquaintance in banking is evidenced by 
the increasing attendance at the meeting of such associations as that to which 
you all belong, for it must be conceded that there is not so much of value to 
be gained from the wisdom of those who are flattered with an invitation to 
address you as from the meeting with the old friends and from the making of 
the new. 

But after all has been said, we find that honesty and integrity lie at the 
foundation of our structure of good will, above which rises the keystone of 
confidence in the arch embodying those cardinal yet simple virtues reflected in 
the golden rule.” 


John H. Connellan, Title Officer of the Equitable Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia, spoke on the subject, “The Phenomenal Expansion of the Trust 
Company.” A part of his address follows: 


“The rise of the trust company presents an interesting problem in the 
economics of financial development. ‘The forces which operated to produce 
this system may be found in the growing needs of our great monetary expan- 
sion, and its marvelous growth has been the natural outcome of modern 
methods. Our whole financial system is dependent upen the employment and 
conservation of capital. At no other period in the world’s history has such 
energy been displayed in utilizing natural resources for the production of 
wealth; and the development of our industriai system is unparaileleda. 

These companies have existed in this country for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury; their great development, however, has only been within the last quarter 
of a century. They are not entirely unknown in other countries, but their re- 
markable growth in the United States has marked them as a distinctively 
American institution. Bound by laws of the State; examined exhaustively at 
unknown periods by impartial experts; managed by boards of directors com- 
posed of careful business men and lawyers who have themselves been suc- 
cessful; officered by men especially trained in their several departments, and 
who, notwithstanding their known integrity, are bonded by some other cor- 
poration, the trust company would seem to be the most perfect fiduciary agent 
that human ingenuity could invent. The record which these Cumpanies hus 
made is one to which they may well point with pride; they have won the con- 
fidence of the people, and they have become established as one of the perma- 
nent institutions of the country. 

To illustrate the confidence of investors in the stability of the trust com- 
panies it is interesting to note the sales of their stock in the open market. 
We have in Philadelphia a number of companies whose stock always finds a 
ready purchaser whenever any of it is offered for sale. The par value of the 
Provident Life and Trust Company stock is $100 per share; its market value 
is $770. The par value of the stock of the Fidelity Trust Company is $100 per 
share; the last reported sale was at $715. The Girard Trust Company has a 
paid up capital of $100 per share and it sells readily at $710. 

In the year 1895 there were in the State of New York thirty-eight trust 
companies with total resources amounting to $365,419,729. In 1905—ten years 
later-—there are eighty-one companies with total resources amounting to 
$1,364,016,016, a gain of $998,596,287 in the short period of ten years. 

In the State of Pennsylvania we had in 1895 eighty-two trust companies 
with resources of $189,166,991. In 1905 we have 290 companies with total re- 
sources amounting to $628,990,507. These enormous gains show a rapid 
growth and there seems to be no indication that the highest development has 
yet been reached. 

What of the future? There are those who see in the great expansion of 
the trust company a menace to our financial integrity. The phenomenal rise 
of these institutions having ecccurred in a season of unusual prosperity fears 
are expressed as to the strength of the system to stand the strain of a great 
financial panic. Cumbersome safeguards are proposed to restrict the free use 
of trust company rescurces, requiring a large reserve to remain idle, like an 
army in time of peace, awaiting the battle that may never be fought.” 


Professor Joseph French Johnson, Dean of the New York University School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, read a carefully prepared paper on 
“The Influence of the Gold Supply on Prices and the Rate of Interest.” 
THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE hopes to publish Professor Johnson’s paper in @ 
subsequent issue. 
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George M. Coffin, Vice-President of the Phenix National Bank, New York, 
spoke on “Our National Banking System.” In speaking of the competition 
between the banks and trust companies, he said: 


“There was a time when it was considered undignified for a bank to solicit 
business, but nowadays this is all changed and human ingenuity is taxed to 
coax the local depositor, while officers of city banks from the President down 
are becoming trained commercial travelers in their ardent quest for outside 
bank accounts. 

And to what, pray, is due all this strenuous activity and what has con- 
verted the modern banker into a hustler? It is due mainly to ‘the expansion 
of the trust company’ of which Mr. Connellan spoke this morning. Yes, the 
trust company has invaded our territory and shared it with us and the only 
defense left to the National banker is the power to discount commercial paper 
and to issue circulating notes. This power to discount commercial paper is a 
powerful weapon, for net only does it furnish us a profitable field for invest- 
ment, but it serves as the basis for non-interest bearing deposits. 

In 1904 the National banks alone discounted over $2,000,000,000 of this 
paper for individuals, firms and corporations without collateral security, stu- 
pendous evidence of the banker’s faith in human nature. Where we feel the 
pressure of the trust companies most keenly is in the payment of interest on 
deposits, a custom which has come to stay, for as they are not required to 
keep any cash reserve against deposits, as do National banks, they are able to 
invest a larger proportion of these funds and so are able to offer depositors a 
higher rate of interest. While this has reduced the profits of banking, the 
trust companies have rendered a great public service, for they have taken their 
depositors into partnership with them. As an illustration, the trust companies 
of New York State alone last year practically divided their gross earnings 
with their depositors and paid them over 2% per cent. interest on more than 
$1,000,000,000 deposits, or the great sum of $26,000,000. 

Another result of this competition is the lowering of rates of interest on 
loans and discounts, and between these upper and nether millstones it is a 
wonder the National banker is not ground to powder. But somehow he seems 
to thrive, and his salvation has been wrought by a liberal use of printer’s ink 
and stationery, adding machines and mumerous other devices for the saving 
of time and labor in these days of fast mails, long distance telephones and 
wireless telegraphy. He has been compelled, too, to increase his profits by 
cutting down losses, and for this reason the standing of borrowers is more 
closely inquired into than ever before, and a bank’s credit department is of 
vital importance to its life and success. 

In the face of this keen competition between themselves, the State banks 
and the trust companies, one would expect to see the National banks eking 
out a precarious existence, but, on the contrary, they ‘grow and multiply,’ ‘wax 
fat and kick.’ Last year they earned nearly ten per cent. on about $1,200,000,- 
000 of capital and surplus which was owned by over 318,000 shareholders, and 
this has been the average ratic of earnings for the past five years. 

In the light of these facts and figures it must be admitted that I have made 
out a pretty good case, that competition has not been disastrous in the bank- 
ing field. On the contrary, this more or less friendly rivalry has had a most 
wholesome effect by stimulating us to greater effort, getting us out of old 
ruts and forcing us to keep up with the procession of human progress with the 
result of a vastly improved service to the public. We need to be only a little 
philosophical to see in it all a blessing in disguise. After all, the trust com- 
panies are our very good customers and it is a great consolation to feel that 
they cannot get along without us for the National banks act as their reserve 
agents, keeping on deposit for them large sums which otherwise would lie idle 
in their vaults. Of course, we have to pay for this privilege.” 


Before adjournment these officers were chosen: President, John G. Reading, 
President Susquehanna Trust and Safe Deposit Co., Williamsport; Vice- 
President, Joseph Wayne, Jr., Cashier Girard National Bank, Philadelphia; 
Treasurer, Glenn C. Page, Cashier Marine National Bank, Erie. 

At the convention of the Trust Company Section the following report was 
presented: 


To Robert E. James, Esq., Chairman, Trust Company Section, Pennsylvania 
Bankers’ Association, Easton, Pa. 

My Dear Sir: The committee appointed by yourself at the late annual 
meeting of the Trust Company Section, to interview the Commissioner of 
Banking of Pennsylvania, regarding the circular recently issued by him call- 
ing the attention of the trust companies of Pennsylvania to the question of 
discounting commercial paper, respectfully report: 

That all the members of the committee, accompanied by yourself as Presi- 
dent of the Trust Company Section, had the pleasure of a personal interview 
with the Commissioner of Banking. the Hon. Robert McAfee, and with his 
deputy, Mr. John W. Morrison. We canvassed with them the whole subject of 
the rights of trust companies to discount, as well as to purchase commercial 
paper. These officials desire to put no obstacle in the way of the trust com- 
panies of the State in making proper purchase of paper, but do insist that 
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the trust companies have not the right of discounting. Discounting means the 
taking of interest in advance, and accounting it as profit before the same is 
earned. The Department does not object to the purchase of commercial or 
other paper, provided the companies carry it on their books at the face value 
at which it was purchased, avoiding the crediting of interest until the amount 
is repaid when the amount of the loan as well as the interest could be credited 
on the books of the company. This avcids all such useless shifts as the taking 
of a bill of sale, or taking a collateral note, with the commercial paper as 
the collateral. 

This would appear to be a simple method of meeting the desires of the 
Department without any unnecessary embarrassment to the trust companies, 
and violates no law. 

We recommend that you have this report printed and forwarded to mem- 
bers of the Association in the State of Pennsylvania. Your committee begs 
leave to submit this report. 

Respectfully yours, 
F. G. HOBSON, Chairman. 


An approval of this report by the Commissioner of Banking was also read. 


GEORGIA-FLORIDA BANKERS’ CONVENTION. 


The bankers of Florida and Georgia united in joint session at Atlantic 
Beach, Fla., June 9 and 10, although such separate meetings were held as 
were found necessary to transact the business of the respective associations. 
It was the fourteenth annual convention of the Georgia Bankers’ Association, 
and the twelfth of the Florida Association. 

President Miller S. Bell, Vice-President and Cashier of the Milledgeville 
Banking Co., presided over the convention of the Georgia Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, in the convention hall of the Continental Hotel, Atlantic Beach, June 9. 
After the preliminary exercises, he delivered his annual address. He referred 
especially to the aid Southern bankers were giving to the farmers in helping 
them market the cotton crop under the most favorale conditions. 

R. F. Maddox, Vice-President of the Maddox-Rucker Banking Co., Atlanta, 
presented the report of the delegates to the convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association. 

Reports were also presented by Treasurer Oscar E. Dooly, Secretary L. P. 
Hillyer, and the executive council, the latter report being read by Chairman 
John H. Reynolds. These reports showed that the work of the association 
is being carried on actively and successfully. 

The afternoon session, which was a joint meeting of the Georgia and 
Florida associations, was addressed by Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

ADDRESS OF SECRETARY SHAW. 


Mr. Shaw spoke in part as follows: 


“We have the best money system in the world. I am not unmindful of 
the fact that we have three hundred and odd million dollars of fiat money. It 
was understood when it was made that it was fiat money, but we do have 
$150,000,000 of gold laid aside expressly to maintain the parity of the green- 
back, and the profession that all of these greenbacks shall be redeemable in 
gold, and that makes the fiat good and no one questiors it. Therefore we are 
not worried about it. No one has any anxiety. It is true that the metallic 
value of our silver is more than $300,000,000 less than its current value, but 
it is made the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to maintain the parity 
of all forms of money coined or issued by the Government. I wish the law was 
a little more specific, that we would redeem siiver in gold. I know of but 
one way that you can make your note as geod as gold, and that is to lay down 
your note on the bank counter and the gold, and tell the banker that he can 
take his choice. If you don’t do that, your note'’will be at a discount. The 
only way the Government can maintain the parity is to say: ‘If you prefer 
gold, you can get the gold.’ 

Our currency system has one manifest weakness, and that is it is non- 
elastic. You people down here may have heard a reference to rubber money. 
No one advocates an elastic dollar, a dollar that will stretch, but many people 
do advocate an elastic volume of dollars. We have a little elasticity in our 
currency system now, but unfortunately it works the wrong way. Whenever 
money is scarce, there is a tendency to contract the currency, and, whenever 
plentiful, there is a tendency towards expansion. 

Now, my experience has been that the banker is looking out for himself. 
In that respect he is not entirely unlike other people. The banks can issue 
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more circulation, when money is scarce, but they don’t think they ought to do 
so at a loss. Everybody recognizes this defect—that we need more money. 
Now let’s see if we can make this plain. Sometimes you get quoted as saying 
what you don’t say. The farmers in our country need more grain sacks at 
harvest time than at seeding time, and it is equally true that the country needs 
more money in harvest time than in seeding time. Ordinarily the farmer re- 
tires his grain sacks when he disposes of his crop, but the banks are unable 
to contract their medium of exchange with the disposition of the crop. 

We need this voluntary, this spontaneous springing into existence of more 
money, when more money is needed, and the speedy retirement of it, when not 
needed to respond to the calls of trade. I am not going to suggest the only 
way. Iam going to suggest one way. Many ways have been suggested. Now 
I simply desire to suggest the desirability of adding the element of elasticity 
to our system, and if it is to be added, some plan must be devised. This is 
one: Suppose the National banks were granted permission to issue a certain 
volume of currency, either proportioned on the capital of the bank or on the 
amount of bond-secured currency, and were charged not less than 5 per cent. 
interest during the time this currency is out. Certainly additional currency 
would spring into existence whenever money is scarce, and if the banks were 
compelled to pay five per cent. interest thereon they would retire it as soon as 
the pinch was over. It could be retired by a deposit of an equal amount of 
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lawful money at any of the sub-treasuries. It would not be necessary to re- 
deem each individual bill. The volume of money would be contracted by the 
deposit as well as by the actual destruction of the bank bill so issued. 

The Government should guarantee the redemption of this credit currency, 
for the interest charged would vastly more than cover all possible loss. I 
desire to go on record as opposing the issuance of any currency that the 
Government does not guarantee, and I am equally opposed to the Government 
guaranteeing bank currency without being first amply secured. But one- 
quarter of one per cent, interest on the currency issued, under conditions such 
as I have described, would pay the insurance. Any insurance company would 
be glad to take the risk at that rate. The tax on this credit currency should 
be kept sacred to the redemption of the currency of failed banks. Thus the 
country would be saved ancther experience with wild-cat currency, and the 
Government take absolutely no risk. 

The only other plan that seems to me at all feasible would be permission 
to issue a small volume of heavily taxed currency, based upon bonds other than 
Government bonds. I am not certain, however, that this would prove as elastic 
as some of the friends of the plan contend. It seems to me that the banks, 
when their surplus was running low, could hardly afford to purchase any 
kind of bonds as security for circulation.” 


F. W. Lafrentz, of New York, spoke in favor of the American Bankers’ 
Association form of money orders, and at the conclusion of his remarks 
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Joseph T. Orme, Cashier of the Lowry National Bank, Atlanta, offered a 
resolution, which was adopted, endorsing these orders and recommending’ 
their use by the bankers of Georgia and Florida. 

Walter F. Coachman, President of the Florida Bank and Trust Company, 
Jacksonville, was down on the programme for an address on “Naval Stores 
and Timber.” Mr. Coachman was unable to be present, but his paper was 
read by Hon. W. S. Jennings, ex-Governor of Florida. Mr. Coachman gave 
an interesting description of the industries forming the subject of his 
address, and had the following to say regarding the progress of his State: 


“In no way can the gain in the business in the State be more accurately 
shown than in the increase of its banking interests. In 1899 the total re- 
sources of the National and State banks in Florida aggregated $12,492,961. By 
1904 this had increased to $29,797,496, a gain in four years of 138 per cent. 

This remarkable growth of the banking business of Florida has followed 
and kept pace with the production of lumber and naval stores. In large part 
it represents the introduction and increase of the capital of the State arising 
from the development of industries directly connected with forest products. 
Ten or fifteen years ago the wholesale business of Florida was in its infancy. 
Our foodstuffs were furnished by the wholesalers of the North and the jobbers 
of Georgia. The demands of the lumber and turpentine producer, and the in- 
troduction of new capital, have made possible the development of the jobbing 
business of Florida to a degree of prosperity which has surpassed all expecta- 
tions.” 


J. C. Chase, of Messrs. Chase & Co., Jacksonville, Fla., spoke on ‘Fruits 
and Vegetables,” and gave an interesting description of the development in 
this important field of production. 

At the second day’s session addresses were made by Alfred J. McGrath, 
Vice-President National Shoe and Leather Bank, New York, and by Anthony 
White, of the National Bank of Commerce, New York. The latter called atten- 
tion to the great prosperity of the South, and expressed the hope that it might 
not engender speculation. 

A. P. Coles, chairman of the committee on transmitting currency and 
securities by registered mail, read a report showing the rates of insurance 
charged by various companies. In the course of his report, he said: 


“Experience shows that on shipments of $5,000 and $10,000 in single pack- 
ages, the denomination of bills averaging $10, the total cost does not exceed 
thirty-five cents per thousand; or, in other words, a saving of forty cents per 
thousand over the lowest express rate. ‘The cost of insurance and postage 
between points in Georgia on similar packages does not exceed twenty-six 
cents per thousand. The plan of insurance and transmitting securities and 
currency by registered mail has been in continually increasing use by banks 
and bankers of this country during recent years, and it has generally been 
found that the service is prompt and reliable and in every instance much 
cheaper than express service. 

The question has been asked how prompt are losses settled and what are 
the formalities necessary in oktaining settlements. This committee has taken 
some pains to ascertain the actual results in cases of loss by this method of 
transmitting securities and currency, and feel no hesitancy in saying that in 
every case that has come under our investigation, the settlement has been 
prompt and satisfactory and free from unnecessary formalities, and we know 
of no unpaid claim where the terms of the policy have been complied with.” 


John D. Walker reported on the progress of the movement to raise a fund 
by contributions from the banks to aid the farmers in marketing the cotton 
crop. He said the success achieved destroyed the old notion that the banks 
were not friends of the farmers. 

Addresses were also made by W. O. Jones, Assistant Cashier National Park 
Bank, New York, and by Geo. M. Coffin, Vice-President Phenix National Bank, 
New York. : 

The following officers of the Georgia Bankers’ Association were chosen: 
President, Joseph T. Orme, Cashier Lowry National Bank, Atlanta; first vice- 
president, John H. Reynolds, President First National Bank, Rome; second 
vice-president, Joseph S. Davis, Cashier First National Bank, Albany; third 
vice-president, F. S. Etheridge, President Jackson Banking Co., Jackson; 
fourth vice-president, E. B. Lewis, President Lewis Banking Co., Montezuma; 
fifth vice-president, J. A. Sasser, Cashier Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank, 
Senoia; secretary, L. P. Hillyer, Cashier American National Bank, Macon; 
treasurer, J. T. Neal, Cashier Bank of Thomson. 
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The Florida Bankers’ Association elected the following officers: President, 
E. W. Lane, President Atlantic National Bank, Jacksonville; vice-president, 
Geo. D. Munroe, Cashier Quincy State Bank, Quincy. 


WEST VIRGINIA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The twelfth annual convention of the West Virginia Bankers’ Association 
was held at Fairmont June 14 and 15, Charles B. Hart, of Wheeling, pre- 
siding. In his annual address President Hart said that in the past year the 
resources of the State banks of West Virginia increased from $53,481,000 to 
$55,433,000, and the resources of the National banks from $38,921,000 to 
$41,011,000. He also described the legislative work done by the association. 
A law was recently passed making it a misdemeanor for any individual or 


F. W. STAUNTON, C. T. HITESHEW, 


President West Virginia Bankers’ Associa- Secretary and Treasurer West Virginia 
tion. Bankers’ Association. 


association of individuals doing business in the State to use in connection 
with such business the term bank or trust company until a charter has been 
taken out and the laws regulating banks and trust companies complied with. 

C. T. Hiteshew presented his report as secretary and treasurer, which 
was in part as follows: 


“There are in West Virginia 241 banking institutions, of which seventy- 
seven are National banks, 142 are State banks and twenty-two are trust com- 
panies. Of this number 160 are members of the association and eighty-one are 
non-members. Last year a resolution was passed increasing the dues of all 
banks with $50,000 capital and over, and while we have lost two members from 
the fact of the increased dues, yet we have added four new members to the 
roll, making an increase of two. This comprises three-fourths of all the 
banks in the State and more than four-fifths of the aggregate banking capital 
of the State. Our association compares very favorably with other associa- 
tions throughout the country.” 


After the transaction of some routine business, F. M. Staunton, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Kanawha Bank and Trust Co., Charleston, made an address on 
“Bank Taxation and Legislation.” A striking address on “Some Banking 
Lessons from the Life of Judas Iscariot,” was made by Hon. J. D. Baines, 
of Charleston. In closing the address, which was a strong plea for fidelity 
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in positions of trust, Mr. Baines said: “As an admonition to us ever to 
persevere in the paths of honor, integrity and truth, let us remember that 
the crime of Judas Iscariot, in its last analysis, was simply a betrayal of 
his trust.” 

Joseph E. Sands, Cashier of the First National Bank, Fairmont, talked 
entertainingly of banking in West Virginia in the last half century. At the 
conclusion of his address, the convention adjourned to reassemble in the 
evening, when President Charles A. Hinsch, of the Fifth National Bank, 
Cincinnati, made an address on “The Outlook.” Mr. Hinsch favored an annual 
appropriation of not less than $50,000,000 for the development of internal 
waterways, the control of private freight cars, supervision of railways, re- 
vision of the tariff, incorporation of labor unions with sufficient capital to 
make their contracts binding, “action by the civilized powers of the earth 
to prevent the settlement of international differences by engaging in whole- 
sale butchery, ample capital for banks, an emergency circulation, and in- 
surance of bank deposits.” Judge L. N. Taverner, of Parkersburg, spoke on 
“The Inlook,” and at the second day’s meeting an address was made by Mr. 
Dammann, of New York, who spoke on “Bank Money Orders.” A resolution 
proposing to introduce this system in West Virginia was tabled. Addresses 
were also made by several visiting bankers from New York and elsewhere. 
Officers for the association were chosen as follows: President, F. M. Staun- 
ton, Vice-President Kanawha Banking and Trust Co., Charleston; secretary 
and treasurer, C. T. Hiteshew, Cashier Farmers and Mechanics’ National 
Bank, Parkersburg. 


MASSACHUSETTS BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The first annual meeting of the Massachusetts Bankers’ Association met 
at the Hotel Somerset, Boston, June 20 and 21, H. M. Batchelder, President 
of the Merchants’ National Bank, Salem, presiding. But little regular busi- 
ness was transacted, the meeting being chiefly for the purposes of bringing 
the bankers together for better acquaintance. Addresses were made by Presi- 
dent Batchelder, Hon. Arthur B. Chapin, State Treasurer; Charles L. Burrill, 
Vice-President and Treasurer of the Adams Trust Co., Boston; Franklin 
Haven, President of the Boston Clearing-House Association; Hon. Geo. A. 
Marden, Assistant U. S. Treasurer, at Boston; Geo. A. Hibbard, pestmaster of 
Boston; and James D. Gill, collector of internal revenues. 

Festus J. Wade, President of the Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis, spoke 
on “Trust Companies.” In regard to the recent growth of trust companies, 
he said: 


“In no year in the past decade has the growth been more marvelous in the 
strength and development of the trust companies than during the past twelve 
months, and the most accurate data obtainable at this time will show that 
there are 1,438 trust companies in existence, 278 of which were organized since 
June 30, 1904. In addition to the above, at least 400 companies employ the 
title of “trust company,” which are not properly institutions of this character. 

Few realize the financial development of the Middle West, and especially its 
financial centre, the city of St. Louis. The aggregate capitalization of the 
banks and trust companies of St. Louis on June list, 1905, was more than the 
aggregate capital of the National banks and trust companies of New York 
City ten years ago. It equals the capitalization of all banks and trust com- 
panies of Chicago, and it is practically equal to Boston. 

The ratio in the increase of the banking power of the world in the last 
fourteen years is 110 per cent. The ratio of the increase in the banking power 
in the United States in the past fourteen years is 168 per cent. The ratio of 
increase in individual deposits of the National banks in the past twelve years 
is 90 per cent. The ratio of increase in individual deposits of the trust com- 
panies of the United States in the last twelve years is 390 per cent.; and the 
individual deposits of the trust companies on June 1, 1905, was within a few 
million dollars of the individual deposits of the National banks of the United 
States in 1892. 

When one stops to consider that the trust companies of the United States 
in their combined resources represent more than twenty-three per cent. of the 
banking resources of the United States and practically ten per cent. of the 
banking resources of the world, the importance of the trust company to this 
Government is forcefully impressed upon one’s mind. 

The live, active, energetic banker, be he State or National, in all the large 
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centers of this country has recognized the value of trust companies for the 
accumulation of idle money, for the development of commerce, and for the 
enlargement of the financial horizon of the United States of America. Many 
of the larger National banks are financially interested in trust companies in 
the large centres. Some of the more progressive have organized trust com- 
panies and are running them in connection with their National banks practical- 
ly as departments. It is only a very short period of time until the trust com- 
pany official, in keeping up with the pregression of the National bank official, 
will add a National bank practically as a department to the trust company. 

In the western country, at least, the trust company occupies the same re- 
lation to the masses of the people that the Savings bank does to the East. Very 
few western States have Savings banks, the reason being that the trust com- 
pany in the western States runs a department for savings, and such a depart- 
ment is in itself a Savings bank of and for the people where the thrifty son 
of toil may deposit his dollar a day, week, month or year, and receive thereon 
interest varying from three to four per cent., with the entire capital, surplus 
and undivided profits of the trust company tv protect him against loss. 

The trust company should not only keep a reserve, but a strong reserve. 
While it was well enough years ago, when the trust companies simply dis- 
charged the functions of trustee, registrar, executor and administrator, to keep 
nominal amounts of cash on hand, with a comparatively small amount on de- 
posit with banks, that condition has now ceased to exist, and is so recognized 
today. The methods applied to trust companies ten, fifteen or twenty years 
ago are not applicable today, nor are trust companies doing business on the 
lines established ten, fifteen or twenty years ago. If you will show me the 
trust company today which keeps a reserve both in cash and in bank in com- 
parison with the successful National banker, I will show you the trust com- 
pany that pays its stockholders not only a handsome return but that is con- 
stantly developing its business. The surest way to retard the growth of a 
trust company is to decrease its reserve. The most certain way to develop its 
resources and power is to increase its reserves. 

Well -balanced, the trust company officials invite publicity and frequent 
examinations, not only by its auditing committee but by expert accountants 
as well. The trust company official who fears frequent publication of the 
condition of his institution, and who does not encourage frequent examination 
of his work and the assets of his corporation, is unjust to himself, his associates 
and his corporation. 

The interests of the National and State banks and the trust companies are 
reciprocal. Examine the banking statistics of any financial center in the East, 
West, North or South, and where you can find a great development of financial 
resources there you will find the trust company, not only doing its part for the 
development of that particular section, but also paying handsome returns to 
its stockholders upon the capital invested. The National and State bankers, 
where they are progressive, although competitors, are all working along the 
same lines. Of the $4,500,000,000 of deposits carried by the National banking 
system, practically ten per cent. of the entire amount are the deposits of trust 
companies. The most cordial relations should always exist between bank and 
trust company officials. Continue to encourage it as you have by this meeting 
in joint session; each will be greatly benefited and the interest of both bank 
and trust company greatly advanced.” 


F. A. Shove, Treasurer of the Malden Savings Bank, gave some inter- 
esting statistics regarding the growth of Savings banks in Massachusetts. 
At the conclusion of Mr. Shove’s address, the delegates embarked on a 
steamer for a trip down Boston Harbor. 


IOWA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The nineteenth annual convention of the Iowa Bankers’ Association was 
held at Des Moines, June 7 and 8, Ackley Hubbard, Cashier of the Citizens’ 
National Bank, Spencer, presiding. Presi@ent Hubbard, in his annual 
address, after reviewing the work of the association in the past year, made a 
strong plea for the incorporation of private banks as a means for promoting 
sound banking; favored the repeal of the Bankruptcy Act, did not approve 
the insurance of bank deposits, and concluded his address as follows: 

“Bankers often fail to realize that the assets of the bank are not their 
private property; that they are held only in trust for certain specific uses; 
that it is criminally wrong to divert them from these uses; and so bank 
managers become speculators. The resources of the bank are diverted from 
their legitimate uses and are lost; the bank is ruined, the banker a criminal 
and often a fugitive; the depositors, often widows and little children, or the 
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aged and infirm, robbed of their little sustenance; poverty, sorrow and suffer- 
ing entailed on all and no good done. Will we ever learn that there is safety 
and honor and happiness only in following legitimate methods of banking; 
that any departure from the straight and narrow way leads to suffering, 
sorrow, dishonor and crime? Let us all at all times preach and practice only 
that which is legitimate, honest and right; let us avoid speculation of all 
kind as we would a pestilence. And, if we cannot do this, if the gambling 
instinct is too strong in us, then let us quit the banking business and engage 
in some line where we can ruin only ourselves and not the innocent and 
helpless ones who have entrusted their savings to us.” 

Reports were read by Treasurer John J. Large and Secretary J. M. Din- 
widdie. The latter stated that at last year’s convention the membership 
was 865, to which over one hundred names had been added. 

After a number of other reports, Mr. Norcross, of the Chicago office of the 
American Surety Co., explained the system of guaranteed money orders, and 
an address was made by Hon. B. F. Carroll, State Auditor. He said that 
there had been no bank failures in Iowa where the directors had properly 
attended to their duties, and he urged upon directors the importance of 
carefully scrutinizing the loans. 

Reports were presented from the sixteen State groups, and a plan was 
adopted for redistricting the State into eleven groups. The report of the com- 
mittee on insuring bank deposits was presented, declaring in favor of such 
insurance. After considerable discussion the report was ordered to lie on the 
table. Hon. Henry Vollmer, of Davenport, spoke on ‘‘Taxation.”” He declared 
that indirect taxes tend to remove all checks on governmental extravagance. 

Officers of the association were elected as follows: President, D. H. McKee, 
Cashier Citizens’ State Bank, Mediapolis; vice-president, John J. Large, 
Cashier First National Bank, Rock Valley; treasurer, J. T. Brooks, Cashier 
First National Bank, Hedrick; secretary, J. M. Dinwiddie, Cashier Cedar 
Rapids Savings Bank. 


MINNESOTA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The sixteenth annual convention of the Minnesota Bankers’ Association 
met at Tonka Bay Hotel, Lake Minnetonka, June 20, O. H. Havill, President 
of the Merchants’ National Bank, St. Cloud, presiding. In his annual address 
President Havill said that many bank failures were caused by the refusal 
of bankers to take the first loss—continuing to throw good money after bad. 
He said the time is coming when the methods pursued by a man who has 
acquired a iarge fortune will be inquired into, and if found dishonorable, he 
will be ostracized from the society of good citizens. 

A. A. Crane, Cashier of the National Bank of Commerce, Minneapolis, 
presented his report as chairman of the executive council, and Joseph Chap- 
man, Jr., Cashier of the Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, read his 
report as secretary of the association, showing a present membership of 635 
—a net increase of thirty over the figures reported at last year’s convention. 

After the presentation of reports by the treasurer and the protective com- 
mittee, C. D. Griffith, President of the First National Bank, Sleepy Eye, made 
an address favoring the organization of a surety company by the bankers of 
Minnesota. 

At the second day’s session, Prof. F. L. McVey, of the University of Min- 
nesota, spoke on “The Relation of Banking Capital to Volume of Business,” 
and Senator Knute Nelson spoke on The Bankruptcy Act. Henry Clews, of 
New York, was on the programme for an address, but was unable to be 
present. 

Reports were presented from the various Congress districts, after which 
J. F. Kerr, of the American Surety Co., New York, made an address in 
relation to the American Bankers’ Association form of money orders. Resolu- 
tions were adopted favoring this form of money orders, opposing branch 
banks, and favoring the organization of a company by the bankers of Min- 
nesota for carrying their burglary and fidelity insurance. 

Officers for next year were than elected. They are: President, Cliff W. 
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Gress, Cashier Citizens’ State Bank, Cannon Falls; vice-president, Wm. E. 
Lee, Cashier Bank of Long Prairie; secretary, Joseph Chapman, Jr., Cashier 
Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis; treasurer, Geo. H. Prince. 


NEW OFFICERS OF THE NORTH CAROLINA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


C. N. EVANS, W. A. HUNT, 
President. Secretary and Treasurer. 





New BANK IN ATHENS.—United States Consul George Horton, Athens, 
Greece, reports, under a recent date, that a new bank has been founded in 
Athens with a capital of 10,000,000 francs ($1,930,000), divided into 20,000 
shares of 500 francs ($96.50) each, of which the National Bank of Greece 
guarantees 10,000 shares and the National Bank fur Deutchland, of Berlin, 
the other 10,000. It will be known as the Bank d’Orient (Oriental Bank). 
The announced object of this bank is to carry on all financial, industrial, and 
commercial operations usually undertaken by banks and establishments of 
credit. Its special object is to develop the commerce of the Orient, and its 
support by German capital is an indication of the hold which German enter- 
prise has obtained on the business of the East. Branches have been es- 
tablished at Constantinople, Saloniki, Smyrna, and Alexandria. An agency 
has also been established in Hamburg. 


THE BANKERS’ Drrectory.—The January edition of the “BANKERS’ 
Directory,’ published by The Bankers Publishing Company, 87 Maiden Lane, 
New York, is the most complete and conveniently arranged directory for 
ready reference published. It is less cumbersome than the Western publica- 
tions, being more compact, while at the same time it contains all the infor- 
mation that is required by the banker, broker, merchant or lawyer. It is 
accurate and reliable, all information being corrected down to date of pub- 
lication. The best indication of this directory’s popularity is increase in the 
advertising patronage. The price is $7.00 indexed, or $4.00 per single copy. 
Published January and July—Banking Law Journal. 





FIDELITY NATIONAL BANK, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, 


Among the prosperous and growing cities of the Pacific Coast, few have 
made more rapid or steadier advancement than Spokane. Banking progress 
has been well up to the demands of expanding commerce and industry. The 
upbuilding of the city and the development of the resources of the surround- 
ing section have been greatly facilitated by a wise direction of banking 
capital. 


GEO. S. BROOKE, PRESIDENT FIDELITY NATIONAL BANK, SPOKANE, WASH. 


One of the notably successful banks of Spokane is the Fidelity National. 
It was established originally at Sprague, Washington, by Geo. S. Brooke, in 
1882, as a private bank, and in 1886 was converted into the First National 
Bank of Sprague. In 1896, by special Act of Congress, a removal was made 
to Spokane, the original charter number being retained, but the title was 
changed to the Fidelity National Bank of Spokane. 

A careful policy has characterized the management, as is witnessed by a 
late statement. With a capital of $100,000, surplus and undivided profits of 
$43,000 have been accumulated, in addition to paying regular semi-annual 
dividends. Deposits foot up $750,206, and $317,586 was reported as cash, or 
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due from banks and U. S. Treasurer, thus providing available funds equalling 
nearly fifty per cent. of deposit liabilities, without taking the $457,985 of 
loans and discounts and $107,330 bonds and warrants into account. The 
advisability of having a large fund of cash procurable at short notice is 
generally understood by bankers, though some are tempted by the hope of 
large profits to disregard this principle to a certain extent. The Fidelity 
National Bank carries no real estate in its balance-sheet, and only the modest 
amount of $2,000 in “furniture and fixtures.” Total resources exceed $942,000. 

A recent evidence of the progress of the bank was its removal into new 
quarters in the Symons Block, located at the corner of Howard and Stevens 
Streets, a more central location than the one formerly occupied by the bank. 
The new quarters have been attractively fitted up for the safe and convenient 
transaction of the growing business of the bank. 

George S. Brooke, President of the Fidelity National Bank, was also its 
founder. He is of distinguished Maryland and Virginia ancestry, and was 
born at Dubuque, Iowa, February 12, 1855. He was graduated with the degree 
of A. B. at Griswold College, Davenport, Iowa, in 1872. Ten years later he 
married Miss Julia I. Hill, of Westport, Conn. 

In 1882 Mr. Brooke established the private bank at Sprague, Washington, 
which later became the Fidelity National of Spokane. He was Mayor of the 
City of Sprague for three terms. Mr. Brooke, is, in addition to being 
President of the Fidelity National Bank, President of the Spokane Clearing- 
House Association, treasurer of the Taxpayers’ League, senior warden of All 
Saints’ Cathedral, member of the executive council of the Washington State 
Bankers’ Association, a member of the Society of Colonial Wars and the 
Sons of the American Revolution. He has delivered addresses before the 
conventions of the Washington State Bankers’ Association on these topics: 
“The Country Banker,” “The Bank and Its Depositors”’; “The Theory and 
Practice of Banking.” 

As a result of Mr. Brooke’s identification with the bank from its organi- 
zation, a stability has been imparted to the management by a continuous 
policy, and this has contributed to a large extent in gaining and keeping the 
confidence of the public. 

The other officers are: Vice-President, D. K. McPherson; Cashier, A. W. 
Lindsay. 





Liquor CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED KinGpom.—The sum spent for in- 
toxicating liquors in Great Britain and Ireland in the calendar year 1904 
was $817,000,000 in round numbers. This is a decrease from the total of 1903. 
In fact, for several years, the national drink bill has been decreasing The 
average per capita expenditure for drink in 1904 was $20.59 for England, 
$15.57 for Scotland, and $15.08 for Ireland. In Belfast, with an estimated 
population of 358,693, the total expenditure was $5,495,000 for drink. This 
is almost equal to the total taxable valuation of the city, which for the year 
ending March 30, 1904, was $6,129,610.—S. S. Knabenshue, Consul, Belfast, 
Ireland. 

CANADIAN SAviNGS BANKS Deposits.—There are 213,638 depositors in the 
Savings banks of Canada, and they have to their credit $60,771,126, which 
indicates a widespread habit of thrift. As a rule these institutions receive 
comparatively small sums from wage-earners and people who possess but 
little, yet the average savings of Canadian depositors is $289.14, and is the 
second highest in the world, the United States coming first, with an average 
of $418.89. The per capita deposit of the Dominion is $10.99.—James H. 
Worman, Consul, Three Rivers, Quebec. 


AMERICAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN ItTALY.—This organization is en- 
deavoring to promote trade relations between the United States and Italy, 
and to better enable it to carry on this work desire to increase its member- 
ship, which already includes some of the largest firms both in Italy and 
America. The offices are at 10 Piazza della Borsa, Naples, Italy. 





GIRARD NATIONAL BANK OF PHILADELPHIA. 


When Alexander Hamilton became Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in 1789, he was _ re- 
quested by the House of Representatives to 
report upon such measures as he deemed 
expedient for providing for the National 
debt and sustaining the public credit. In 
December of the following year he report- 
ed to the House a plan for incorporating a 
Government bank, and on February 25, 1791, 
a bill for carrying this recommendation into 
effect became a law. This was the begin- 
ning of the first Bank of the United States, 
which opened for business December 5, 
1791. It was a successful bank, but in 1811 
on application being made for renewal of 
the charter, opposition to it developed out 
of the prejudices of the time, and Con- 
gress refused to renew the charter. Ac- 
cordingly, the career of the institution came 
to an end March 3, 1811. 

Believing that the services the bank ha« 
rendered to the people would induce Congress to prolong the bank’s life, 
Stephen Girard, a wealthy Philadelphia merchant, and already a heavy stock- 
holder, made large purchases of the stock of the bank. When Congress 
failed to extend the charter, Mr. Girard bought the building of the bank, 
together with its equipment, engaged the services of George Simpson, who 
had been Cashier of the Bank of the United States for about seventeen years, 
and in May, 1812, opened “Stephen Girard’s Banking-House,” in the building 
on Third Street formerly occupied by the United States Bank. 

A notable proof of Mr. Girard’s financial sagacity was given at the be- 
ginning of his banking career. He recognized the importance of giving his 
bank something of the permanent character of a corporation, and of se- 
curing his depositors against delay or obstruction in withdrawing their 
money after his death. 

He therefore selected five trustworthy men to whom he executed a deed 
of trust, vesting in them, at his death, the assets of his bank in trust to 
pay depositors immediately after his death in the same manner as they 

From the outset Mr. Girard’s bank was a success. Some of his methods 
would have been paid if such event had not taken place. 

—very different from those now prevailing—may be recalled with interest. 
It is stated that it was the rule of the bank first to discount the notes of 
small merchants and traders and of poor mechanics, the balance being then 
applied to the notes of the more opulent men; a preference, however, being 
always given to the needs of the Government. At a critical period in 1814, 
during the war with Great Britain, the Government tried to raise a loan 
of $5,000,000, bearing seven per cent. Although the price was fixed at seven- 
ty-five, when the time came for closing the subscription it was found that 
only about $20,000 had been taken. At this time Mr. Girard came forward 
and subscribed for the whole remaining sum. This had the effect of ad- 
vancing the price, and those who before had refused to subscribe were now 
anxious to do so, and this was permitted by Mr. Girard, though he might 
have obtained a considerable premium. When subscriptions were invited 
for the stock of the second Bank of the United States, he pursued a similar 
course. Subscriptions were slow in coming in until Mr. Girard put his 
name down for $3,100,000, when the demand became very strong. He there- 
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GIRARD NATIONAL BANK. 


fore opened up his subscription in order to give others an opportunity to be- 
come interested, and when they had done so he took the remaining stock, 
amounting to about $1,500,000. 

Mr. Girard continued in the banking business up to the time of his 
death. On the winding up of his bank the trustees turned over more than 
$4,000,000 to the executors of Mr. Girard’s will. 


INCORPORATION OF THE GIRARD BANK. 


Immediately after Mr. Girard’s death, steps were taken by a number 
of prominent business men to form a new bank, and as a result of this 
move, a bill incorporating the Girard Bank was approved by the Governor 
of Pennsylvania April 3, 1832. The bank opened for business August 23, 
with a capital of $1,500,000. James Schott was President and William D. 
Lewis, Cashier. In 1836 an act was passed increasing the capital to $5,- 
000,000. In 1849 a reduction to $1,250,000 took place, and in 1862 this was 
further reduced to $1,000,000. 

The United States Government was among the early depositors of the 
bank, and this account grew to be a large one, particularly after President 
Jackson removed the public deposits from the second Bank of the United 
States, chartered in 1816. 

Throughout the Civil War the Girard Bank maintained a friendly at- 
titude towards the struggle for the preservation of the Union. It. made 
loans to the national Government and subscribed liberally for its securities 
as they were issued from time to time for the purpose of carrying on the 
war. It also responded to the many calls made for subscriptions to funds 
to further the enlistment of troops in Philadelphia, and to maintain the 
various institutions established there in aid of the soldiers on their way 
to and from the field, as well as those in hospital and camp. 





GIRARD NATIONAL BANK OF PHILADELPHIA. 


BECOMES A NATIONAL BANK. 


In the fall of 1864 the bank entered the National banking system under 
the name of the Girard National Bank. From that time forward for a num- 
ber of years the history of the bank was not characterized by any events 
of especial importance. 

Daniel B. Cummins, third President of the bank, died May 6, 1892, after 
a service of over thirty-four years as chief executive officer. On May 13, 
Seth Caldwell, Jr., who had been a director for twenty-five years, was elected 
President, and continued to act in that capacity until July 11, 1899, when 
he resigned on account of impaired health and was succeeded by Francis 
B. Reeves, who has since continued at the head of the institution. 


ABSORBS THE INDEPENDENCE NATIONAL. 


On May 8, 1901, the Girard National Bank, having increased its capi- 
tal stock to $1,500,000, absorbed the Independence National Bank, which was 
organized in 1883, and had $500,000 capital. Richard L. Austin, who had 
been President of the Independence National, was chosen Vice-President 
of the Girard National, and Theodore E. Wiedersheim, who had been Cashier 
of the Independence National, was elected Second Vice-President of the 
Girard National. 

On January 13, 1903, the Girard National Bank having increased its 
capital stock to two millions of dollars, absorbed the Mechanics’ National 
Bank, which had a capital and surplus of over one million dollars, and re- 
sources of over six million dollars. The Mechanics’ National Bank was 
chartered by the State of Pennsylvania on June 4, 1814. 


GROWTH OF THE BANK. 


The growth of the Girard National Bank in recent years is especially 
noteworthy. On September 20, 1898, deposits were $8,000,000; they increased 
to $9,975,000 on September 5, 1900; to $19,430,000 on September 16, 1902, and 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF GIRARD NATIONAL BANK. 


are now about $30,000,000. These figures show that the Girard National is 
fully meeting the requirements of a modern bank. It now ranks among 
the largest banks of Philadelphia. This position has been attained by a 
steady adherence to sound methods and by a careful study of the banking 
needs of the present day, together with adequate provision for meeting these 
requirements. 

Besides the capital of $2,000,000, the Girard Bank has an accumulated 
surplus and profits amounting to $2,800,000. 


THE BANK’s BUILDING. 


No sketch of the Girard National Bank would be complete that did not. 
mention the bank’s building. It is the oldest bank building in the United 
States, the corner-stone having been laid in 1795 and the building com- 
pleted in 1797. As has been mentioned already it was first occupied by 
the Bank of the United States and afterwards by Girard’s Bank. Until 
within the past two or three years, the building remained as originally con- 
structed, but in 1902 the exterior was thoroughly renovated and the interior 
rebuilt in a modern manner. 


THE OFFICERS. 


Francis B. Reeves, President, was born at Bridgeton, N. J., October 10, 
1836. He entered the Girard Bank as a clerk March 9, 1854, and in 1853 
he left the bank to become associated with N. B. Thompson & Co., whole- 
sale grocers, becoming a partner in the firm February 1, 1859. This con- 
nection has been continued ever since, the firm being Reeves, Parvin & 
Co. since 1865. In 1881 Mr. Reeves was elected a director of the Girard 
National Bank and was re-elected for seventeen years. He was elected Vice- 
President January 3, 1896, and President July 18, 1899. 

Mr. Reeves has been active in the commercial life of Philadelphia for 
many years. He is an officer and director in a number of large and suc- 
cessful corporations, and prominent in religious and philanthropic work. 

Richard L. Austin, first Vice-President, was born in Philadelphia March 
28, 1859. His father, John B. Austin, was for many years President of the 
Southwark National Bank. The son was educated at the Central High 
School and in 1876 entered the Central National Bank as a clerk. In Oc- 
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Second Vice-President Girard National Bank. Cashier Girard National Bank. 


tober, 1885, he was chosen Assistant Cashier of the Independence National 
Bank, and in the following December was elected Cashier, holding this 
position until January, 1889, when he became President. He retained this 
office until the consolidation of the Independence National with the Girard 
National, in 1901, when he became a director and first Vice-President of 
the Girard National Bank. 

Colonel Theodore E. Wiedersheim, Second Vice-President, was born at 
Petersburg, Ohio, January 12, 1846. He was for some years a member of 
the firm of Fell, Wray & Co., bankers and brokers, at Philadelphia, and in 
December, 1887, was chosen Assistant Cashier of the Independence National 
Bank, becoming Cashier in 1889, and continuing to hold this office until 
the Independence and Girard National were merged, when he was elected 
Second Vice-President of the latter bank. 

He was in the Union Army in the Civil War, serving in the Gettysburg 
campaign in 1863. Later he served with the Pennsylvania National Guard, 
successively as lieutenant, captain and colonel. 

Joseph Wayne, Jr., was born in Philadelphia, September 26, 1873. He 
entered the employ of the Girard National Bank in August, 1890, was chosen 
Assistant Cashier in 1900, and on May 3, 1901, was elected Cashier, being 
the youngest bank Cashier in Philadelphia. The wisdom of his promotion 
has been fully demonstrated, very much of the bank’s progress having been 
due to his energy and capacity. 


Tue Pornt oF View.—Two dudes visited the Zoo in Boston. With cigar- 
ettes in their mouths, they stopped at the cage of a mother anthropoid ape 
with her young ones. Pointing to the family of anthropoids, one dude 
said to the other: “That is what you came from.” And they laughed 
heartily. The mother ape called her children aside and, pointing to the 
dudes, said: “My children, that is what you are coming to.” And she wept 
bitterly —Christian Work. 


No SYMPATHY FoR BANK Rossers.—Nothing horrifies a woman who dodges 
paying her street car fare more than to read about a man who has robbed 
a bank.—New York Press. 





FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Five years ago this month the Franklin National Bank, of Philadelphia, 
was organized. It commenced business July 2, 1900, with $1,000,000 capi- 
tal and $1,000,000 paid-in surplus. In five years the deposits of the bank 
have grown to $28,299,510.02, making the Franklin National rank among the 
largest banks in Philadelphia. During this comparatively brief period, net 
profits of $720,945.58 have been earned. The strong position of the bank 
is indicated by the fact that its cash, due from banks, and exchanges, foot 
up $11,101,591.42. Loans and discounts amount to $20,118,764.18, and the 
total resources are $31,220,455.60. 

J. R. McAllister, President of the Franklin National Bank, has had a 
wide experience in banking in Philadelphia. He began with the National 
Bank of the Republic, May 15, 1878, and in October, 1881, entered the cor- 
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respondence department of the First National Bank, later becoming a pay- 
ing teller. He resigned this position February 15, 1892, to accept a posi- 
tion with the Corn Exchange National Bank as foreign collection clerk. On 
April 15, 1892, he was appointed Assistant Cashier, and in 1893 was made 
Cashier, holding this office until June 1, 1900, when he resigned to become 
Cashier of the Franklin National Bank, then in course of organization. He 
continued Cashier until May, 1904, when he was elected President. Mr. 
McAllister has represented his State as Vice-President of the American 
Bankers’ Association, and was elected President of the Pennsylvania Bank- 
ers’ Association in 1902. 

E. P. Passmore, Cashier of the Franklin National Bank, is not only 
familiar with all departments of bank work, but by his energy, ability and 
courtesy has contributed in an important degree to the popularity and suc- 
cess of the bank. 

C. V. Thackara, is the efficient Assistant Cashier, and William Wright 
is the Manager of the Foreign Exchange Department. 

; The directors of the Franklin National Bank include some of the lead- 
ing bankers and business men of Philadelphia, while New York banking 
and financial interests are also well represented in the board. 





CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL BANKS. 


Abstract of reports of condition of National banks in the United States on January 11 
March 14 and May 29, 1905. Total number of banks reporting on June 9, 1904, 5,331; May 29, 


1905, 5,665; increase, 337. 





RESOURCES. 


EGOS ONE GINCORMIBioccccsccccccccccccccces 


Overdrafts 

U.S. bonds to secure circulation 

U.S. bonds to secure U.S. deposits. 
Other bonds to secure U. 8. deposits... 
U.S. bonds on hand 

Premiums on U. 8. bon 

Bonds, securities, etc 


Banking house, furniture and fixtures.... 


Other real estate owned 
Due from National banks................. 


Due from State banks and bankers, etc.. 
Due from approved reserve agents....... 


Internal-revenue stamps 
Cuecks and other cash items. 
Exchanges for clearing-house 


Bills of other National banks.............. 
Fractional currency, nickels and cents... 


Legal-tender notes 
Five per cost, redemption fund 
Due from U.S. Treasurer 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 


Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 


National bank notes outstanding 
State bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks. 
Due to Stace banks and banke 


Jan. 11, 1908. | 


$3,728, 166,086 
43,749,807 | 
431,776,740 | 
104,745,350 
6,021,245 
15,143,710 | 
15,6122 
605,082,723 | 
124'169,036 
20,433,624 
330,756,055 
118,614,532 
542, 193.651 


31,442,581 | 
268,374,934 
32,637,401 
1,937,597 
491,849,029 
178,122,523 
21,006,860 
5,959,832 


Mar. 14, 1905, 


$3,851.858,472 


36,375,221 
440, 800, 640 


6427 778, Ma 
128,144,430 
20,519,501 
829,177.405 
123,445,301 
594,094, 119 


157,904,573 
21,460,689 
3, 771,926 


May 29, 1905. 


a 170,328 
467, 466 
er 502,540 
74,289, "450 
7,526,101 
16,108,500 
14,490,434 
669; n545,598 
130,006, 135 
20,154,800 
332,143,552 
112,388,835 
562,495, 160 


28,111,820 
267,856,167 
28,824,161 
1,798,508 
479,635,070 
169,622,979 
22,208,658 
8,552,605 





7,117,800,553 


$776,916, 147 
406,17 7,675 


183,994,736 


Due to trust companies and Savings banks...... 


Due to approved reserve agents. 


PA IIE. otc vecenccscassccescesccs 


ae idual deposits. 
Deposits of U. 8. 
Bonds borrowed 
Notes and bills rediscounted... 
Bills payable 

Liabilities other than those above 


Total 


tence Kbndadncciasaiinnd sinners 
disbursing olficers....... 


20, 853, 455 
7,600,977 


$7,117,800,553 


$7,308,127 ,686 


$782,487,884 
408,888 
194,667,181 


430,955,178 , 


40,344 
812,378,655 
3)8,788,438 
386,543,992 

37,916,423 
5,406 
3,777, 474, 006 


6. 027 5 83 


$7,306 18, 127,686 


$7,327,805,874 


$791.£67,231 
413,436,145 
201,855,091 
445,455,717 
30,973 
790,421 572 
325,349,412 
393,825,032 
37,572,634 
1,328,776 
3,783,658,494 
65,570,520 
9,727,823 
34,886,467 
5,590,563 
21,573,416 
5,956,600 


$7,327,805,874 


Changes in the principal items of resources and liabilities of National banks as shown by 
the returns on May 29, 1905, as compared with the returns on March 14, 1905, and June 9, 1904. 


ITEMS. 


Loans er renee 

pd ME akbbcttbinekibesieks. i2ndganenes 

Due from National banks, State bunks 
and bankers and reserve agents.. ..... 

Specie 

Legal tenders 

Capital stock 

Surplus and other profits 

Circulation 

Due to National and State banks and 
bankers 

rere 

United States Government deposits.... 

Bills payable and rediscounts............ 

Ey PI icccsccccrsccssesctsossscce 


Increase. 


SINCE MARCH 14, 1905. 


Decrease. 


$6,314,800 


39,689,279 

3,613, 939 
(1.725.406 
9,079,346 
11.735,521 
14,500,539 


19,678,188 


NCE JUNE 9, 1904. 





Increase. 


Decrease. 


$304,156,860 
9,875,665 


127,178,997 


24,189,083 
33,652,708 
45,871,880 


135,018,825 
471,218,653 


71,817,18 


8 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS. 


This Department includes a complete listof NEW NATIONAL BANKS (furnished by the Cemp- 
troller of the Currency), STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, DISSOLUTIONS AND FAIL- 
URES, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


—Messrs. Spencer Trask & Co., the well-known bankers at William and 
Pine streets, have prepared a description of the principal issues of short-term 
notes and collateral trust bonds, issued by railroads. The ready absorption 
of these securities, which yield from 3% to 5 per cent., would seem to indicate 
that they are, in many instances, particularly fitted for banks and trust com- 
panies desiring investments for stated periods. 


—The plans have been filed for the new home of the Chemical National 
Bank in the rear of its old quarters. The new building is to be four stories 
and basement and will be built of granite, classic in design, with a facade 
adorned with pilasters, supporting arches spanned by a dome of copper tile. 
The main banking office will be 75.3 feet wide and 100 feet long, and will be 
decorated with columns and arches carrying the dome, which is to be lighted 
by windows or ornamental lattice work. The old building is to be remodeled 
into a public corridor ninety-one feet long, which will be the main entrance 
to the new building. The corridor will have ornamental skylights and above 
it will be the room set apart for the bank trustees, 

The new building is to cost $350,000, and will be completed in 1906. 


—In their “Monthly Bulletin of Investments,’ Messrs. Fisk & Robinson say: 

“The railroad bond market during May was comparatively quiet, prices in 
the main holding firm, especially for the older issues. The decline in the stock 
market has had only a slight sympathetic influence, but an appearance of 
irregularity at times can, to some extent, be ascribed to this cause. The con- 
tinuance of easy rates for money and confidence in the general business situa- 
tion have prevented any except trifling declines in the market, and should soon 
lead to a broader demand.” 


—On June 30 the Guaranty Trust Company reported deposits of $67,966,612. 
On April 13, when John W. Castles became President, deposits were $43,000,000. 
Total resources have increased from $41,018,720.37 on December 31, 1903, to 
$75,879,278.29 on June 30 last. 


—An extra dividend of 120 per cent. was recently declared on the stock of 
the Fifth Avenue Bank, to be paid from the profits of 1903 and 1904. This is 
in addition to the regular quarterly dividend of twenty-five per cent. 


—The Comptroller of the Currency has issued to the Merchants’ National 
~~ a re-extension of its charter for twenty years, from June 17, 1905, to 
une 17, 1925. 


_-—Edward P. Hatch, President of Lord & Taylor’s, was recently elected a 
director of the Lincoln Trust Co., to fill a vacancy caused by the death of 
James I. Raymond. George J. Bayles has been elected Trust Officer of the 
company. 


_ —The Bank of New York National Banking Association recently extended 
its charter to June 7, 1925. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Maine Bank Report.—A report of the Savings banks and trust companies 
of Maine, recently issued, shows that the deposits of the Savings banks were 
$78,230,219 on April 29, compared with $76,686,546 on October 29, 1904. Trust 
and banking companies show $23,555,000 total resources on April 29, com- 
pared with $22,928,000 on October 29, 1904. 


_, State Bank Supervisors.—The National Association of the Supervisors of 
State Banks met in annual canvention at Portland, Me., June 27, George F. 
Kendall, of Connecticut, presiding. Mayor Baxter, of Portland, Governor Cobb 
and Bank Examiner Fremont E. Timberlake, of Maine, welcomed the delegates. 
Among the speakers and topics were: “Overcapitalization,” by Hon. Charles E. 
Littlefield, member of Congress from Maine; “Governmental Supervision of 
Business,” Justice L. A. Emery, of the Supreme Court of Maine; “Commercial 
Banks of Maine,” Frederick E. Richards, former Bank Examiner of Maine; 
“The New England Conscience in Banking,” Meigs H. Whaples, Hartford, Ct.; 
Development of Modern Banking and Its Agency in the Expansion of Busi- 
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ness,” Francis B. Sears, Vice-President National Shawmut Bank, Boston, an@ 
“Interest on Commercial Deposits,’ Frederick D. Kilburn, Superintendent of 
the New York State Banking Department. 

These officers were chosen: President, M. C. Bergh, Madison, Wis.; vice- 
presidents, Warren E. Locke of Boston, Richard M. Scammon of Concord, N. 
H., and David O. Watkins of Woodbury, N. J.; secretary-treasurer, George W. 
Moore, Port Huron, Mich.; chairman of executive committee, George F. Ken- 
dall, Suffield, Ct. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


Reading, Pa.—Through the courtesy of the Farmers’ National Bank, The 
Bankers’ Magazine has received a copy of the semi-annual issue of “The 
Financial Bulletin,’ which contains much valuable information relating to 
local securities, as well as statements and brief histories of the Reading banks 
and trust companies. 


New York State Bankers’ Association.—The order of exercises at the con- 
vention of the New York State Bankers’ Association is as follows: 

Thursday, July 13—Annual address by Charles H. Sabin, president; annual 
report of secretary, E. O. Eldredge; treasurer’s report, David Cromwell; report 
of group chairmen; address, S. R. Flynn, President National Live Stock Bank, 
Chicago; address, James M. Beck; nominations. 

Friday, July 14—Address, “Is This Country in Danger of Becoming Social- 
istic?” John R. Van Wormer, secretary Lincoln Safe Deposit Company, New 
York; address, “A Voice From the South,” Joseph C. Brown, President Citizens’ 
National Bank, Raleigh, N. C.; address, “Money Orders of American Bankers’ 
Association,” F. W. Lafrentz, comptroller American Surety Company; election 
of officers. 

A pleasing and varied social programme has also been prepared. 


Pittston, Pa.—Theodore Strong, who has been President of the First 
National Bank, Pittston, Pa., since its organization in 1864, and who was a 
member of the board of directors of its predecessor, resigned his office on June 
20, to take effect July 1. His successor will be the Vice-President, William L. 
Watson. Mr. Strong is now eighty-six years of age. He will continue to be 
a director of the bank. 


Pittsburg, Pa.—N. Holmes & Sons have merged their business with that of 
the Union National Bank. It is said the capital of the latter will be increased, 
the new stock being largely taken by Messrs. Holmes & Sons. It is also stated 
that a new banking house of twenty or more stories will be built. 


New York State Trust Companies.—A recent compilation of the reports of 
the statements of the trust companies of the State of New York showed that 
the total resources of trust companies operating in the State have increased 
from $1,364,016,015 to $1,487,424,840 in the past six months. The surplus and 
undivided profits also increased from $104,465,545 to $115,822,231. The market 
value of the surplus and undivided profits at the close of business June 7 was 
ran the total amount of deposits on which interest is paid was 

: sod, . 


A Bequest to Bank Clerks.—By the will of Charles J. Everett, former Cashier 
of the National Bank of Orange County, Goshen, N. Y., the Bank Clerks’ 
Mutual Benefit Association of New York will receive a legacy of over $100,000. 
Mr. Everett left an estate of about $150,000. 

A sister is to enjoy the income during her life, after which $12,000 is given 
to the village of Goshen for a library, $10,000 to the same village for a soldiers’ 
monument, and $3,000 to the Presbyterian Church at Goshen for maintaining a 
park and grounds, the balance going to the Bank Clerks’ Association. 


Philadelphia.—Next fall the Girard Trust Company will begin the con- 
struction of a new building, which will be of purely classic design, and will be 
built either of white marble or white granite. 


—Recently a committee was appointed by the trust companies to confer with 
a committee representing the Philadelphia Clearing-House with regard to a 
plan for improving the present system for the collection of checks drawn upon 
trust companies. On June 19 the committee representing the trust companies 
reported agreement on all points except the matter of reserve. The amended 
proposal concerning the reserve to be kept by trust companies, as submitted 
by the clearing-house committee, was as follows: 

“Each non-member clearing through a member of this association shall 
maintain a reserve of not less than fifteen per cent. of its net average deposits, 
of which three per cent. shall be in cash in its vaults up to June 1, 1906, and 
thereafter 5 per cent. in cash reserve shall be maintained, the remainder to be 
kept in its depository banks,” 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


Dallas, Texas.—On June 12 it was announced that the National Exchange 
Bank and the American National Bank would be consolidated. The National 
Exchange Bank was established in 1875 and the American National in 1884. 
The consolidated banks will have deposits approximating $7,000,000. 


Fort Worth, Texas.—J. T. Pemberton was elected a director and Vice- 
President of the Farmers and Mechanics’ National Bank June 27. Mr. Pem- 
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berton and his business associates, W. H. and Geo. E. Cowden, have purchased 
a ‘substantial amount of the bank’s stock. They have been engaged in the 
banking’ and ‘cattle business in West Texas for fifteen or twenty years. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Financial arrangements have been completed for the 
construction of a power plant on the Tennessee River here which will secure a 
minimum continuous current of 36,000 horse power, furnishing electric motive 
force for all the factories of the city and for many new enterprises that are 
expected to be established in consequence of this important improvement. 


Greenwood, S. C.—The Bank of Greenwood now exclusively occupies its 
new building, which is a perfect example of the best style of modern bank 
architecture. In the exterior facings Georgia granite and marble have been 
used, while the interior represents a tasteful and substantial combination of 
marble, bronze, mahogany, steel and glass. The vaults are of chrome steel 
and are equipped with the latest improvements. 


Mississippi State Banks.—State Auditor T. M. Henry has completed the 
compilation of the State bank statements made under the call of May 29. As 
compared with the statements made on May 27, 1904, about one year previous, 
the banks had increased in number from 183 to 228, an increase of forty-five 
banks for the period, not counting the twelve or fifteen organized but having 
done no business. 


Gulf and Ship Island Railroad.—During the month of May, 1905, the Gulf 
& Ship Island Railroad handled export lumber amounting to 16,472,000 feet. 
For the eleven months ended May 31, 1905, exports amounted to 209,225,750 feet, 
as against 171,082,657 feet for the same period of the previous year. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Chiecago.—The Hibernian Banking Association now occupies new quarters 
comprising two floors of the new Rector Building, corner Clark and Monroe 
streets, centrally located in the financial district. These rooms have been 
provided with everything needful for the safe and convenient transaction of 
business, and are besides attractive in appearance. 

W. A. Heath, who has been Vice-President of the bank since January and 
who is now in charge of the commercial department, was formerly a bank 
examiner, and prior to that was engaged in banking at Champaign, III. 


—Announcement is made by the Bankers National Bank of the opening of 
its enlarged and fully equipped foreign exchange department, which now 
issues drafts on all cities of Europe and important trading centres in the 
Orient, buys bills of exchange, furnishes commercial credits to importers and 
circular letters to travellers, available in all parts of the world, makes cable 
transfers and bank post remittances and deals in foreign coins. 

The facilities of the Bankers’ National, and its foreign connections, enable it 
to meet every requirement of this branch of banking. The service is also open 
to other banks. 


St. Louis.—St. Louis capitalists a short time ago bought the property at 
No. 1 Wall Street, New York, paying therefor $700,000. This is said to be the 
highest price ever paid for New York real estate, the plot being only thirty 
by thirty-nine feet. 


—An increase of capital is to be made by the Merchants’ Laclede National 
Bank, the new stock to be sold at $300 a share. When the new stock is issued 
the bank will have $1,700,000 capital and $1,600,000 surplus. 


—The new Mechanics’-American National Bank has declared its first divi- 
dend since the consolidation. The stockholders will receive two per cent. on 
their holdings for the two months the bank has been in operation. This estab- 
lishes the stock at a twelve per cent. annual dividend if the present rate is 
maintained. 

At a recent meeting the board of directors elected two new Assistant Cash- 
iers, Charles L. Allen and F. M. Gardner, making five Assistant Cashiers. Both 
men are old Mechanics’ bank employes. 


—The National Bank of Commerce recently increased its regularly quarterly 
dividend from — to four per cent., the first payment at the new rate having 
been made July 1 

The board announces that since the bank increased its capital and surplus 
to $15,000,000 three years ago on a twelve per cent. annual dividend basis there 
has accumulated $1,000,000 in additional profits, which it decided to distribute 
in increased dividends. At the advanced rate the distribution will be $1,120,000 
a year, which is nearly $100,000 less than the bank has been earning during 
the past three years. On this showing the officials see no difficulty in main- 
taining the increase. 

The recent dividend was the 116th in the history of the bank and $2,520,000 
has been paid out in dividends since the increase in capital stock. 


Holland, Mich.—A new building is being put up for the People’s State Bank, 
which will open August 1. An entire floor, 30 by 100 feet, will be occupied by 
the bank. 


Corunna, Mich.—Progress is indicated by the recent removal of the Old 
Corunna Bank into its new building, which is a solid and beautiful structure, 
well arranged for the increasing business of the bank. 
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Saginaw, Mich.—A short time ago a compilation of the reports of the six 
banks here was made, and it showed: capital, $700,000; surplus and profits, 
$1,053,730; deposits, $11,178,000. There is not a bank that does not have surplus 
and profits in excess of the paid-in capital. 


Hillsdale, Mich.—The Hillsdale Savings Bank is putting up a new building 
adjoining its present location. The new structure will be of Bedford stone, 
will be occupied exclusively by the bank, and fitted up with modern equipment. 


Decorah, Ilowa.—Notwithstanding the great number of banks in Iowa, they 
all seem to be prospering. C. J. Weiser, the President of the Winneshiek 
County Bank, is so well satisfied with the business of his institution that he 
has decided to take a vacation, and on June 22 sailed for Eurgpe, where he 
will spend several weeks, most of the time in Norway. Mrs. Weiser, their 
two children, and maid, accompany him. 


Negotiable Instruments Law.—Michigan is one of the latest States to 
adopt the uniform Negotiable Instruments Law. Geo. W. Bates, of Detroit, and 
others have labored for many sessions of the Michigan Legislature to have 
this measure passed, and they have at last succeeded. 


Zeeland, Mich.—The State Commercial and Savings Bank, which commenced 
business May 1, is putting up a modern two-story brick building, which will 
be ready for occupancy about October 1. 


Ypsilanti, Mich.—The First National Bank has moved into its new home, 
which is a substantial and complete bank building. Daniel L. Quirk, the 
President, has been connected with the bank since its organization, having 
been elected Vice-Pi esident in 1863 and President in 1884. The First National 
has $75,000 capital, $75,000 surplus, and over $400,000 deposits. 














PACIFIC SLOPE. 


Portland, Ore.—I. W. Hellman and associates have bought the Wells, Fargo 
Bank here and merged it with the United States National Bank, increasing the 
capital of the latter from $300,000 to $500,000. 


Tacoma, Wash.—A consolidation of the Lumbermen’s National Bank with 
the Pacific National Bank went into effect June 28, the last named bank being 
the succeeding institution. It will have $300,000 capital and will retain the 
services of the officers and employees of both banks. 


Pasadena, Cal.—Ernest H. May succeeds the late Alexander R. Metcalfe as 
President of the First National Bank. A. K. McQuilling has been chosen Vice- 
President, and Don C. Porter a director, to fill a vacancy. R. I. Rogers, Cashier 
of the First National, is now a director of the Pasadena Savings and Trust 
Company, succeeding Mr. Metcalfe. 


Sacramento, Cal.—On July 1 the Fort Sutter National Bank opened here 
with $200,000 capital. Its directors are well-known local business men. Frank 
Ruhstaller, the President, is at the head of a large brewing establishment and 
is known as a successful business man. George J. Bryte and E. A. Nicolaus, 
the Vice-Presidents, are also pushing but careful men of affairs. A. L. Darrow, 
the Cashier, resigned as manager of the exchange and collection departments 
of the Western National Bank, San Francisco, to take his present position. 
While with the Western National the domestic exchange business increased 
over 300 per cent. and foreign exchange 700 per cent. 


MeMinnville, Ore.—Since May 31, the McMinnville National Bank has been 
doing business in its remodelled banking rooms, which have been fitted up 
with adequate facilities for the growing volume of accounts being handled. 
The capital of the bank is $50,000, surplus $50,000, and deposits $370,000—the 
latter item having increased to this figure from $224,000 in 1901. 











CANADA. 





Eastern Townships Bank.—The statement of the Eastern Townships Bank 
for the six months ending May 15 shows net profits of $167,185 or 6.68 per cent. 
In addition $14,055 was added to profit and loss account from premiums 
received on new stock, which, with the amount at credit of profit and loss 
from last year, $30,217, brought up the total for distribution to $211,458. After 
payment of the half-yearly dividends of four per cent., amounting to $99,986, 
the balance, $111,471, was carried forward. 


Imperial Bank of Canada.—The Imperial Bank of Canada, of Montreal, an- 
nounces that it will increase its capital by $1,000,000. It will be offered to the 
shareholders at the rate of one new share for three of the old. 


Bank of Toronto.—July 3 was the date fixed for the first payments for the 
new $500,000 stock of the Bank of Toronto. This increase gives the bank 
$3,500,000 paid-up capital and $3,800,000 surplus. 

























NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 


NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Cyrrency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL 
BANKS APPROVED. 


The following notices of intention to organize 
National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice. 


First National Bank, Granada, Colo.; 
by J. L. Mayfield, et al. 

First National Bank, Springfield, 
Minn; by A. G. Anderson, et al. 
United States National Bank, Ana- 
heim, Cal.; by J. A. Graves, et al. 
First National Bank, Downsville, N. 

Y.; by C. E. Hulbert, et al. 
First National Bank, Hendricks, W. 
Va., by Bishop W. Jennings, et al. 
National Bank of Marion, Marion, 
Kans.; by C. S, Jobes, et al. 
Springvale National Bank, Springvale, 
Me.; by Geo. W. Hanson, et al. 
Brady National Bank, Brady, Texas; 
by F. W. Henderson, et al. 
American National Bank, Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn.; by H. S. Probasco, et al. 
First National Bank, Leland, Ill; by 
Enoch J. Grover, et al. 
First National Bank, Las Vegas, Nev.; 
by Robert Hale, et al. 
First National Bank, Ovid, N. Y.; by 
M. S. Sandford, et al. 
First National Bank, Richland Center, 
Wis.; by C. R. Thomson, et al. 
First National Bank, Pocahontas, Va.; 
by Geo. W. Gillespie, et al. 
Ferdinand National Bank, Ferdinand, 
Ind.; by John G. Beckmann, et al. 
First National Bank, Pleasanton, 
Kans.; by B. F. Brown, et al. 
First National Bank, Blanket, Texas; 
by Whit George, et al. 
First National Bank, Hancock, Md.; 
by U. B. McCandlish, et al. 
First National Bank, Franklin. 
Texas; by C. C. Walsh, et al. | 
First National Bank, York Springs, 
Pa.; by Anthony Deardorff, et al. 
First National Bank, Lestershire, N. 
Y.; by Wm. H. Hill, et al. 
First National Bank, Batesville, Ind.; 
by John Hellenbrand, et al. 
Jacksboro National Bank, Jacksboro, 
Texas; by W. A, Shawn, et al. 
National Bank of Mena, Mena, Ark.; 
by R. M. Quigley, et al. 
First National Bank. National City, 
Cal.; by W. H. Hubbard, et al. 
First National Bank, Christiansburg, 
W. Va.; bv Chas. R. Colhoun, et al. 
Farmers’ National Bank, Stewarts- 
ville, Mo.: by L. F. Henry. et al. 
Hamilton National Bank, Chattanoo- 
za. Tenn.: by T. R. Preston, et al. 
First National Bank, Kramer, N. D.; 
by H. N. Stabeck, et al. 
First National Bank, Elisa, N. D.: 
by H. N. Stabeck, et al. 


First National Bank, Antler, N. D.; by 
H. N. Stabeck, et al. 

Bottineau National Bank, Bottineau, 
N. D.; by H. A. Batie, et al. 

Pauls Valley National Bank, Pauls 
Valley, I. T.; by T. A. Vaughn, et al. 

Hyde Park National Bank, Hyde 


— Mass.; by Fred L. Childs, et 


al. 

First National Bank, Dwight, IIl.; by 
Frank L. Smith, et al. 

First National Bank, Rolette, N. D.; 
by A. Egeland, et al. 

First National Bank, Egeland, N. D.; 
by A. Egeland, et al. 

Bayside National Bank, Bayside, N. Y.; 
by Elmer G. Story, et al. 

First National Bank, Goodland, Ind.; 
by Morton Gilgore, et al. 

First National Bank, Corona, Cal.; by 
Jno. P. Key, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Jamestown, 
N. D.; by J. J. Nierling, et al. 

Northern Ohio National Bank, Oberlin, 
Ohio; by C. H. Snyder, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, York, Neb.; 
by C. A. McCloud, et al. 

Barnegat National Bank, Barnegat, N. 
J.; by J. S. Storms, et al. 

Morgan County National Bank, Cannel 
City, Ky.; by Luke Poell, et al. 

First National Bank, Council Hill, I. 
T.; by Franklin Garland, et al. 

First National Bank, Milburn, I. T.; 
by Jas. R. McKinney, et al. 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


7757—First National Bank, Jasper, 
Fla. Capital, $30,000; Pres., W. Y. 
Sandlin; First Vice-Pres., W. H. 
Greene; Second Vice-Pres., C. D. 
Blackwell; Cas., H. de G. Stewart. 

7758—Marion National Bank, Marion, 
Ind. Capital, $200,000; Pres., Fred 
W. Willson; Vice-Pres., J. Wood 
Wilson; Cas., E. E. Blackburn; Asst, 
Cas., Albert J. Willson. 

7759—First National Bank, Powhatan 
Point, Ohio. Capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Henry J. Zink; Vice-Pres., A. F. 
Ramsay; Cas., B. R. Barns; Asst. 
Cas., Benjamin F. Disque. 

National Bank, Cory- 
don, Ind. Capital, $125,000; Pres., 
Geo. W. Applegate; Vice-Pres., W. 
E. Cook; Cas., W. B. Slemons; Asst. 
Cas., G. W. Applegate, Jr. 

7761—First National Bank, Wina- 
mac, Ind. Capital, $50,000; Pres., 
W. S. Huddleston; Vice-Pres., Mar- 
shal Carper; Cas., O. H. Keller; Asst. 
Cas., F. E. Keller. 

7762—La Grange National Bank, La 
Grange, Ga. Capital, $150,000; Pres., 
Fuller FE. Callaway: Vice-Pres., C. 


il 


7760—Corydon 
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V. Truitt and F. M, Longley; Cas.. 
z G. Awtrey; Asst. Cas., H. D. Glan- 
on. 

7763—East Hampton National Bank, 
East Hampton, N. Y. Capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Hiram Sherrill; Vice- 
Pres., Charles W. Rackett, Jr.; Cas., 
B. H. Van Scoy. 

7764—-First National Bank, Motley, 
Minn. Capital, $25,000; Pres., Isaac 
Hazlett; Vice-Pres., Wm. A. Lancas- 
ter; Cas., D. L. Case; Asst. Cas., S. 
W. Jacobs. 

7765—State National Bank, Jennings, 
La. Capital, $60,000; Pres., T, L 
Waddell; Vice-Pres., P. L. Law- 
rence; Cas., C. D. Andrus; Asst. Cas., 
E. D. Conner. 

7766—Mesa County National 
Grand Junction, Colo. Capital, 
$100,000; Pres., Wendell P. Ela; 
Vice-Pres., Geo. P. Smith; Cas., Or- 
son Adams, Jr. 

7767—First National Bank, Toppenish, 
Wash. Capital, $25,000; Pres., F. A. 
Williams; Vice-Pres., Edward J. 
Jaeger; Cas., H. M. Gilbert. 

7768—First National Bank, Jeaner- 
ette, La. Capital, $50,000; Pres., 
Hippolyte Patout; Vice-Pres., Geo. 
John Labau and St. Paul Bourgeois; 
Cas., Marcus Breckenridge Tarle- 
ton. 

7769—First National Bank, McClure, 
Pa. Capital, $25,000; Pres., Ner B. 
Middlesworth; Vice-Pres., H. Calvin 
Ulsh; Cas., E. W. P. Benfer. 

7770—-Farmers’ National Bank, Lu- 
verne, Minn. Capital, $25,000; Pres.. 
A. Ross; Vice-Pres., J. W. Gerber, 
Cas., B. E. Shuck. 

7771—Thomas National Bank, Thomas, 
Okla. Capital, $25,000; Pres., G. J. 
Moser; Vice-Pres., F. A. Moser; Cas., 
A. L. Moser. 

71772—First National Bank, Hawley, 
Minn. Capital, $25,000; Pres., F. H. 
Wellcome; Vice-Pres. H. Glaisyer; 
Cas., Guy A. Lee. 

7773—Elston National Bank, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind. Capital, $100,000; 
Pres., I. C. Elston; Vice-Pres., C. M. 
Crawford; Cas., R. C. Scott. 

1774—Otselic Valley National Bank, 
South Otselic, N. Y. Capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Benjamin F. Gladding; 
Vice-Pres., Ralph R. Brown; Cas., 
Frank BE. Cox. 

71775—First National Bank, Midloth- 
ian, Texas. Capital, $50,000; Pres., 
J. P. Anderson; Vice-Pres., M. W. 
Hawkins; Cas., G. W. Newton. 

7176—Fort Sutter National Bank, Sac- 
ramento, Cal. Capital, $200,000; 
Pres., F. Ruhstaller; Vice-Pres., G. 
J. Bryte and E. A. Nicolaus; Cas., 
A. L. Darrow. 

77177—Citizens’ National Bank, Albany, 
Ga. Capital, $50,000; Pres., Jno. K. 
Pray; Vice-Pres., A. P. Vason; Cas., 
Edwin Sterne. 

7778—First National Bank, Chipley, 
Fla. Capital, $50,000; Pres., E. N. 
Dekle; Vice-Pres., S. A. Alford; Cas., 
W. O. Butler, Jr. 

7779—First National Bank, Lemoore, 
Cal. Capital, $25,000; Pres., B. K. 
Sweetland; Vice-Pres., Stiles Mc- 
Laughlin; Cas., F. J. Peacock; Asst. 
Cas., F. M. Dingley. 

7780—First National Bank, Talihina, 
I. T. Capital, $25,000; Pres., John 


Bank, 


T. Bailey; Vice-Pres., A. G. Glad- 
ney; Cas., Arthur Bailey. 

7781—Central National Bank, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. Capital, $100,000; 
Pres., Levi D. York; Vice-Pres., S. 
S. Halderman; Cas., Geo. E. Kricker. 

7782—First National Bank, Graham, 
Va. Capital, $25,000; Pres., W. B. 

Morton; Vice-Pres. Jas, F. Dudley; 
Cas., J. E. Morton. 

7783—First National Bank, Lamont, 
Okla. Capital, $25,000; Pres., A. C. 
Thompson; Vice-Pres., W. Cc. 
Muegge; Cas., L. H. Thompson; 
Asst. Cas., W. J. Robinson. 

7784—-Silverton National Bank, Sil- 
verton, Colo. Capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Geo. H. Williams; Vice-Pres., Nel- 
son A. Ballou; Cas., Guy V. L. Emer- 
son; Asst. Cas., W. M. Montgomery. 

7785—Peckville National Bank, Peck- 
ville, Pa. Capital, $50,000; Pres.. 
J. D, Peck; Vice-Pres., F. H. Hemel- 
right; Cas., T. G. Winter. 

7786—Mount Vernon National Bank 
Mount Vernon, Ind. Capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., William M. Ford; Cas. 
Wiliiam E. Holton; Asst. Cas., Her- 
bert B. Fitton. 

7787—Franklin National Bank, New- 
ark, Ohio. Capital, $250,000; Pres., 
W. A. Robbins; Vice-Pres., Wm, L 
Prout: Cas., W. B. Hopkins. 

7788—American National Bank, Sa- 
pulpa, I. T. Capital, $25,000; Pres. 
Chas. Whitaker; Vice-Pres., R. A 
Boden; Cas., W. M. Crawford. 

7789—First National Bank, Rogers 
Ark. Capital, $25,000; Pres., Geo 
D. Parks; Vice-Pres., F. Z. Meeks 
Cas., W. H. Cowan. 

7790—First National Bank, Rock 
Creek, Ohio. Capital, $50,000; 
Pres., Fred Harrington; Vice-Pres 
G. S. Harvey; Cas., C. C. McConnell. 

7791—First National Bank, Middle- 
town, Ill. Capital, $25,000; Pres., 
James A. Glenn; Vice-Pres., John W. 
Shaver; Cas., John H. Keest. 

7792—-People’s National Bank, Jean- 
nette, Pa. Capital, $50,000; Pres., 
J. Collins Greer; Vice-Pres., Ed- 
mund Fisher; Cas., Alf. T. Smith; 
Asst. Cas., James G. Black. 

7793—First National Bank, Welling- 
ton, Colo, Capital, $25,000; Pres., P. 
Anderson; Vice-Pres., F. M. Wright; 
Cas., Jno. S. Cusack. 

7794—-First National Bank, Highmore, 
S. D. Capital, $25,000; Pres., F. D. 
Greene; Vice-Pres., W. D. McDon- 
old; Cas., C. P. Swanson. 

7795—Commercial National Bank, Tif- 
fin, Ohio. Capital, $150,000; Pres., 
R. D. Sneath; Cas., J. B. Runyan; 
Asst. Cas., W. W. Keller. 

7796—National Bank of St. Peters- 
burg, St. Petersburg, Fla. Capital 
$25,000; Pres., F, A. Wood; Vice- 
Pres., A. F. Bartlett; Cas. T. K 
Wilson. 

7797—Brown National Bank, Jackson 
Minn.; capital, $40,000; Pres., Joh: 
K. Brown; Vice-Pres., J. W. Cowing 
Cashier, H. L. Strom; Asst. Cashier 
Jos. J. Pribyl. 

7798—Farmers & Merchants’ Nationa 
Bank, Venus, Texas; capital, $25, 
000; Pres., B. C. Kelly; Vice-Pres 
Walter Barnes; Cashier, C. L. 
Barker. 





NEW BANKS, 


7799—People’s National Bank, Hack- 
ensack, N. J.; capital, $100, 000; Pres., 
W. A. Linn; Vice- Pres., Courtlandt 
Linkroum; Cashier, Irving H. 
Labagh. 

7800—First National Bank, Sardinia, 
Ohio; capital, $25,000; Pres., Jacob 
Bauer; Vice-Pres., J. N. Plummer; 
Cashier, F. H. Slaughter. 

7801—First National Bank, Escondido, 
Cal.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Louis J. 
Wilde; Vice-Pres., W. H. Hubbard 
and Arthur B. Jones; Cashier, S. A. 


Reed. 
7802—First National Bank, Flora, 
Ind.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Edward 


G. Kitzmiller. 
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7803—Hollywood National Bank, 
Hollywood, Cal.; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., Edwin O. Palmer; Vice- Pres., 
E. J. “Marshall; Cashier, G. G. Green- 
woo 


7804—Bowling Green National Bank, 
Bowling Green, ; capital, $100,- 
000; Pres., J, F. Co 


7805—National mecnbetite Bank, 
Brookville, Ind.; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., John C. Shirk; Cashier, Geo. 
E. Dennett. 


7806—Clinton National Bank, Clinton, 
Mo.; capital, $50,000; Pres., William 
Docking; Vice-Pres., W. H. Gibbins; 
Cashier, C. W. Snider. 


NEW STATE BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham—Commercial State Bank; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., Jno. i 
Elliott; Vice-Pres., S. E. Thompson; 
Cashier, J. D. Dabney. 

Livingston—Bank of Sumter; capital, 
$30,000; Pres., W. W. Patton; Vice- 
Pres., B. Tannenbaum and ‘Ww. H. 
Arrington; Cashier, H. L. Jones; 
Asst. Cashier, W. H. Arrington. 


ALASKA. 


Seward—Bank of Seward; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., F. G Hale; Vice- 
Pres., C. E. Dickerman; Cashier, F. 
M. Hale; Asst. Cashier, E. E. Hale. 


ARKANSAS. 


Antoine—Bank of Antoine; capital, 


$5, wey Pres., J. P. Dunn; Vice-Pres., 


Meeks; Sec., E. 
M. A. Hardin. 

Des Arc—Bank of Des Arc; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., G. W. Edmondson; 
Vice-Pres., J. R. B. Moore; Cashier, 
A, R. Krewson. 

Emmet—Emmet Office, Bank of Pres- 
cott; Cashier, C. D. McSwain. 

Fort Smith—Kelley Trust Co.; capital, 
$500,000; Pres., Harry E. Kelley; 
Vice-Pres., C. D. Morven; Treas., 
K. Jno. Vail. 

Monticello—Monticello Bank & Trust 
Co. (successor to Monticello Bank); 
capital, $100,000; Pres., R. L. Hardy; 
Vice-Pres., J. G. Williamson; Cash- 
ier, R. L. Hyatt; Asst. Cashier, 
James Jackson. 

Wilmot—Brame Mercantile Co. Bank; 
Pres., A. F. Brame; Vice-Pres., W. 
Cc. Carter; Cashier, W. A. Brame. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Anaheim—Anaheim Savings & Trust 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., Frank 
Shanley; Vice-Pres., H. A. Johnston; 
Cashier, John Hartung. 

Coalinga—-Bank of Coalinga; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., I. L. Bryner; Vice- 
Pres., Ss. E. Biddle, Jr.; Cashier, H. 
Cc. Kerr. 

Half Moon Bay—Bank of Half Moon 
Bay; capital, $25,000; Pres., Alfred 
D. Bowen; Vice-Pres. and Cashier, 
J. Hall Lewis. 

Lompoc—Farmers & Merchants’ Sav- 
ings Bank; capital; $25,000; Pres., 
Robert Sudden; Vice-Pres., W. H. 
Sudden; Cashier, J. Klein; Asst. 
Cashier, L. Kahn. 

Long Beach—California State Bank; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., Walter 
Snider; Vice-Pres., A. M. Good- 


E. Groom; 


hue; Cashier, Harry Barndollar; 
Asst. Cashier, G. H. Gaylord.—Bank 
of Commerce; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
James C. Kays; Vice- re. Cc A, 
Buffum and P. W. Weidner. 

Modesto—Security Savings Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,500; Pres., W. R. High; 
Cashier, Frank A. Cressey; Asst. 
Cashier, W. A. Harter. 

Ocean Park—Commercial Bank; capi- 
tal, $12,500; Pres, L. A. Pratt; 
Vice- Pres., Warren Gillelen; Cash- 
ier, J. W. ‘Lawrence, Jr. 

Pasadena—American Bank & Trust 
Co.; capital, $100,000; Pres., Isaac 
Springer; Vice-Pres., W. D. Turner 
and A. J. Berteaunoe; Cashier, John 
S. Gove. 


COLORADO. 


Sugar City—Citizens’ Exchange Bank 
(successor to Citizens’ National 
Bank); capital, $25,000; Pres., Geo. 
Conrad; Vice-Pres., N. C. Williams; 
Cashier, J. E. Williams. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington—East Washington Sav- 
ings Bank; capital, $100,000; Pres., 
John E. Herrell; Vice-Pres., Thomas 
b£ Smith; Treas., Chas. A. McCar- 

7. 
FLORIDA. 

Madison—Citizens’ Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., H. Dial; Vice- 
Pres., A. Livingston and R. D. Rowe; 
Cashier, A. Livingston, Jr.; Asst. 
Cashier, Cc. L. Morrow. : 

Mayo—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $1,500; 
Pres., J. Lee Ensign; Vice-Pres., 
—., J.. Dees; Cashier, Chas. W. 
Swee 

stie~emehes Trust & Sav- 
ings Co.; capital, $100,000; Pres., 
James W. Spratt; Vice-Pres., a 
Bostwick, Jr.; Sec. and Treas., Har- 
low Barnett. 


GEORGIA, 


Allapaha—Bank of Allapaha; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., M. J. McMillan; Vice- 
Pres. Paulk; Cashier, F. T. 
Tiller. 

Baxley—Bank of Baxley; capital, 
$30,000; Pres., P. H. Combs; Vice- 
Pres., C. W. Deen; Cashier, V. H. 
McQuarie. 

Haddock—Jones County Bank; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., John D, Walker; 
Vice- Pres., J. T. Finney; Cashier, 
T. R. Turner. 
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Nichols—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $105,- 
000; Pres., B. H. Tanner; Vice-Pres., 
W. W. McDonald; Cashier, E. L. 
Tanner; Asst. Cashier, F. G. Jones. 


IDAHO. 


Oakley—Oakley State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Thos. D. Dee; Vice- 
Pres., Hector C. Haight; Cashier, S. 
T. Halverson. 

Twin Falls—McCormick & Co.; Cash- 
ier, F. D. Kimball. 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago—Woodhaven Trust & Savings 
Bank (successor to Woodhaven 
Bank); capital, $200,000; Pres., Wm. 
D. McKey; Vice -Pres., Chas. M. 
Poague; Cashier, Fred C. Bell; Asst. 
Cashier, J. W. Watson. 

Des Plaines—Des Plaines State Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., August 
Moldenhauer; Vice-Pres., Peter M. 
Hoffmann; Cashier, Henry C. Beh- 
rens. 

Ferris—Farmers’ State Bank (suc- 
cessor to Farmers’ Standard Bank); 
capital, $25,000; Pres., W. O. Kunkel; 
Vice-Pres., M. £ Ruger; Cashier, J. 
w. Richards; Asst. Cashier, F. N. 
Casburn. 

Ste. Marie—Bank of Ste. Marie; capi- 
tal, $8,000; Cashier, Frank L. 
Merceret. 

Westervelt—Bank of Westervelt; cap- 
ital, $15,000; Pres., Lee Graham; 
Vice-Pres., W. P. Anderson, Cashier, 
E. D. Barnett. 


INDIANA. 


Arlington—Arlington Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Moses W. Davis; 
Cashier, Jacob F. Downey. 

Hudson—Hudson Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., J. H. Leas; Cashier, L. R. 
Waterman. 

Laporte—Bank of the State of Indi- 
ana; capital, $80,000; Pres., H. L 
Weaver; Vice-Pres., Seth Eason; 
Cashier, L. B. Weaver; Asst. Cashier, 
H, F. McCormick. 

Muncie—State Bank; capital, $100,000; 
Pres., J. B. Jones; Vice-Pres., F. W. 
Casner; Cashier, Ww. B. Bundy; Asst. 
Cashier, Cc. A. Ramsey. 

Noblesville—Hamilton Trust Co., capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., Geo. Bowen; Vice- 
Pres., F. H. Fischer; Sec., Albert 
Whitmyer; Asst. Sec., Elmer L. 
Sturdevant. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Heavener—Farmers & Merchants’ 
Bank; capital, $5,000; Pres., J. 
Olive; Vice-Pres., O. 3. M. Brewer; 
Cashier, Roy A. Cooper. 

McGee—First Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., J. T. Eldridge; Vice-Pres., A 
L. Nims and C. S. Hudson; Cashier, 
J. A. Smith. 

Vera—Citizens’ Bank; Pres., L. W. 
Mathews; Cashier, R. R. Mathews. 


IOWA. 


Albia—Castner-Cole Trust Co.; capi- 
tal, $5,000; Pres., B. P. Castner; 
Vice-Pres., T. R. Cole, Sr.; Treas., 
J. M. Castner; Sec. and Manager, T. 
R. Cole, Jr. 

Chapin—Chapin Savings Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., Ira Hearn; Vice- 
Pres., C. M. Goodyear; Cashier, D. 
E. Kenyon; Asst. Cashier, G 4. 
Mayer. 

Des Moines—University State Bank 
(successor to University Bank); 


capital, $50,000; Pres., B. F. Prunty; 
Cashier, B. Frank Prunty. 

Dysart—Dysart Savings Bank; capital, 
$30,000; Pres., H. P. Jensen; Vice- 
Pres., E. F. Sult; Cashier, Henry 
Mohr. 

Everly—Everly Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Chas. McAllister; Vice-Pres., 
Cc. P. Buckey; Cashier, Frank N. 
Wood. 

Minburn—Minburn Savings Bank 
(successor to Minburn Bank); capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., J. D. Whisenand; 
Vice-Pres., M. W. Gribben; Cashier, 
A. F. McQuie. 

Newmarket — Newmarket Savings 
Bank (successor to Bank of New 
Market); capital, $30,000; Pres., H. 
E. Tomlinson; Vice-Pres., J. S. Har- 
ris; Cashier, Hugh Miller. 

Sexton—Farmers’ Savings Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., Guy M. Butts; 
Vice-Pres., L. E. Krantz; Cashier, 
Edw. Johnson. 


KANSAS. 

Baxter Springs—Baxter Springs State 
Bank; capital, $30,000; Pres., John 
M. Cooper; Vice-Pres., T. J. Morrow; 
Cashier, F. S. Greene; Asst. Cashier, 
Geo, C. Connor. 

Brookville—Brookville State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., W. E. Fowler; 
Vice-Pres., Geo. W. Bigg; Cashier, 
S. B. Reed. 

Dover—Dover State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., T. P. Babst; Vice- 
Pres., John Tomson; Cashier, H. M. 
Phillips. 

Goff—Exchange State Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., J. T. Buening; Vice- 
Pres., J. S. Clifton; Cashier, A. H. 
Fitzwater. 

Smolan—Smolan State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., T. Hageman; Vice- 
Pres., C. O. Danielson; Cashier, F. 
W. Norburg. 

Winfield—State Bank; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., L. P. King; Vice-Pres., C. L. 
Crookham; Cashier, M. B. Light. 


KENTUCKY. 


Frankfort—Capital Trust Co.; capital, 
$7,500; Pres., T. L. Edelen; Vice- 
Pres., W. H. Posey; Cashier, J. McH. 
Craig; Asst. Cashier, Susan J. 
McHenry. 

Lockport—Bank of Lockport; capital, 
$7,600; Pres., Wm. Carroll; Vice- 
Pres., Leonard Kelley; Cashier, T. L 
Garnott; Asst. Cashier, H. N. Ott. 


LOUISIANA. 


Winnfield—Winn Parish Bank; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., J. M. Hyde; Vice- 
Pres., P. K. Abel; Cashier, L. Rogers. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Springfield—Hampden Trust Co.; 
capital, $200,000; Pres., Edward 
Bradford; Treasurer, Joseph 
Allen. 


MICHIGAN. 


Allegan—Allegan State Savings Bank 


(successor to Allegan City Bank) 
capital, $30,000; Pres., J. W. Chad- 
dock; Vice-Pres., H. A. DeLano; 
Cashier, W. H. Chaddock. 

Brooklyn—Culver State Bank (suc- 
cessor to Exchange Bank); capital, 
$25,000; Pres., W. S. Culver; Vice- 
Pres., W. T. Parker; Cashier, A. E 
Shekel. 

Gregory—Bank of Gregory; Pres., C. 
M. Spalding; Cashier, L. A. Spalding 
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MINNESOTA. 

Bovey—Bank of Bovey; Pres., A. .C. 
Bossard; Vice-Pres., M. Bolter; 
Cashier, D. M. Vermilyea. 

Eagle Bend—First State Bank; capi- 
ital, $11,000; Pres., Harry Dranger; 
Vice-Pres., Will J. Sarff; Cashier, J. 
M. Anderson. 

Karlstad—State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., H. S. Melgaard; Vice- 
Pres., Peter Lofgren; Cashier, C. O. 
Ofsthun; Asst. Cashier, C. J. Fors- 
berg. 

Lewiston — Security Bank (John 
Schwager Minger & Co.). 

Maple Plain—State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., John M. Haven; Vice- 
Pres., Austin B. Merse; Cashier, E. J. 
Cranston. 

Orleans—First State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., John Birkholz; Vice- 
Pres., T. M. George; Cashier, E. 
Franklyn. 

Warren — Swedish - American State 
Bank; capital, $15,000; Pres., C. 
Wittensten; Vice-Pres., Evart 
Dagoberg; Cashier, L. M. Olson; 
Asst. Cashier, Aug. A. Johnson. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Forest—Farmers & Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., E. F. Ballard; 
Vice-Pres., T. B. Graham; Cashier, 
Cc. H. Ferrill. 

Laurel—Commercial Bank & Trust Co. 
(successor to Laurel National 
Bank); capital, $100,000; Pres., P. H. 
Saunders; Vice-Pres., S. M. Jones 
and S. W. Lindsey; Cashier, 7. We. 
Yates, 

Merrill—Merrill Bank; capital, $18,- 
000; Pres. E. F. Ballard; Vice- 
Pres., J. 2. Miller; B. W. McLeod; 
Mer. 

MISSOURI. 


Alexandria—Sage Banking Co.; capi- 
tal, $5,000; Pres... W. N. Sage; 
Cashier, D. H. Sage. 

Anniston—Anniston Bank; capital, 
$7,500; Pres., J. S. White; Vice- 
} Aa J. L. Vaughn; Cashier, N. C. 

urry. 

Aulville—Aulville Bank; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., W. N. Davis; Vice-Pres., 
Henry Henning; Cashier, HH. 
Lohoefener. 

Cabool—Farmers & Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $5,000; Pres., G. L. Keithley; 
Vice-Pres., Geo. T. Groves; Cashier, 
J. McDowell. 

Clarkton—Bank of Clarkton; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., W. P. Anderson; Vice- 
Pres., T. E. Page; Cashier, J. D. 
Waltrip. 

Durham—Farmers’ Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., H. A. Gunse; Vice- 
Pres., T. N. Killebrew; Asst. Cashier, 
J. R. Johnson. 

Freeburg—Bank of Freeburg; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Wm. Schwartze; Vice- 
Pres., John Willibrand; Cashier, 
John’ Ruettgers. 

Ironton—Bank of Ironton; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., W. T. Gay; Vice-Pres., 
J. 8S. Benson; Cashier, L. A. Cook. 

Kansas City—Corn Belt Bank; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., James L. Lom- 
bard; Vice-Pres., James P. Lombard; 
Cashier, Albert E. Lombard. 

Lebanon—State Bank; capital, $30,000; 
Pres., C. W. Rubey; Vice-Pres., Fred 
J. Dennett; Cashier, Thomas L 
Rubey; Asst. Cashiers, S. L. Lumm 
and C. C. Draper. 

McKittrick Mek ittrick Bank; capital, 


$7,000; Pres., J. Karl; Vice-Pres., H. 
W. Stock; Cashier, J. E. Lavender. 
Rockport—Farmers’ Bank; capital, 
$20,000; Pres. W. R. Strickland; 

Cashier, G. E. Walter. 

St. Louis—Lowell Bank; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., Aug. F. Klasing; Vice- 
Pres., Henry Arnold; Cashier, Guido 
D’Oench. 

Walnut Grove—Citizens’ Bank; capi- 
tal, $12,000; Pres., C. L. King; Vice- 
Pres., Jno. McMehen; Cashier, J. S. 
Whitaker. 

Waverly—Waverly Bank; _ capital, 
$25,000; Pres., H. G. Niederjohn; 
Vice-Pres., J. H. Wessel; Cashier, J. 
H. Crosswhite. 


MONTANA. 


Hamilton—Citizens’ State Bank; cap- 
ital, $30,000; Pres., J. L. Humble; 
Vice-Pres., T. A. Chaffin; Cashier, 
O. C. Cooper; Asst. Cashier, R. A. 
O’Hara. 


NEBRASKA. 


Arnold—Farmers’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $5,000; Pres., A. U. Dann; Cash- 
ier, Guy Dann; Asst. Cashier, D. 
S. Bohrer. 

Boone—Boone State Bank; capital, 
$6,120; Pres., R. W. Stillinger; Vice- 
Pres., H. M. Little; Cashier, A. A. 
Dodendorf. 

Broken Bow—Security State Bank 
(successor to Bank of Commerce) 
capital, $15,000; Pres., W. A. George; 
Vice-Pres., Jules Haumont; Cashier, 
Jos. Pig man. 

werdech—Unien State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., H. B. Waldron; Vice- 
Pres., S. E. Heilman; Cashier, A. 
M. Longman. 

Sargent—State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., A. P. Culley; Vice-Pres., 
Cc. Bradley; Cashier, W. R. Storrs. 

York—German-American Bank; cap- 
ital $30,000; Pres. Joshua Cox; 
Vice-Pres., Louis W. Mittendorff; 
Cashier, R. S. Carscadden. 


NEVADA. 


Fallon—R. L. Douglass; Cashier, J. 
F. Collins. 

Las Vegas—First State Bank; Pres., 
M. H. Walker; Vice-Pres., Chris. 
Brown; Asst. Cashier, John S. Park. 

Rhyolite—Gold Exchange Bank; cap- 
ital, $50,000; Pres., F. M. Clarke; 
Cashier, H. G. Ballou. 

Tonopah—Tonopah Banking Corpora- 
tion; capital, $250,000; Pres., G. W. 
Nixon; Vice-Pres., W. G. "Harris; 
Cashier, Eugene Howell. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Hoboken—Jefferson Trust Co.; capi- 
tal, $100,000; Pres. James C. 
Gahagan; Vice-Pres., Leo Stein and 
Chas. H. Focht; Sec. and Treas., H. 
C. Steueck; Asst. Sec., Percival Hol- 
land. 

Town of Union—Weehawken_ Trust 
Co.; capital, $100,000; Pres., C. Hen- 
ry Jagers; Vice- Pres., Henry J. 
Gordon; Treas., John C. Watson; 
Sec., Joseph G. Shannon. 


NEW YORK. 


Brooklyn—Jenkins Trust Co. (suc- 
cessor to Coney Island & Bath 
Beach Bank; capital, $500,000; Pres., 
J. G. Jenkins, Jr.; Vice- Pres., H. B. 
Scharmann and R. K. Haldane; Sec., 
W. A. Conklin; Asst. Secretaries, 
H. M. Shaw and F. Muldowney. 
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Mattituck—Mattituck Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., John M. Lupton; Vice- 
Pres., Nat S. Tuthill; Cashier, E. 
D. Corwin. 

Montour Falls—Weed, Fisher & Co.; 
Responsibility, $150,000. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Bismarck—Merchants’ State Bank; 
capital, $30,000; Pres., P. C. Reming- 
ton; Vice-Pres., E. P. Quinn; Cash- 
ier, Walter Graham. 

OHIO. 


Aurora—Aurora Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., Jos. Hurd; Vice-Pres., E. 
H. Ford; Cashier, Carl B. Ford; 
Asst. Cashier, A. L. Eggleston. 

Chardon—Chardon Savings Bank Co. 
(successor to Smith, Fowler & Co.); 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Geo. C. 
Smith; Vice-Pres., Geo. Murray; 
Cashier, C. T. Smith. 

Cincinnati—Stock Yards Bank & 
Trust Co.; capital, 25,000; Pres., 
L. L. Sadler; Vice-Pres., T. Embry; 
Sec., C. R. Hubbard; Treas., Chas. 
H. Dater. 

OKLAHOMA, 

Davenport — Davenport Farmers’ 
Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., T. S. 
Watts; Vice-Pres., James §. Smith; 
Cashier, W. R. Smith. 

Lexington—Citizens’ State Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., T. S. Hine; Vice- 
Pres., J. D. Lydick; Cashier, L. C. 
Cheworan. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Derry Church—Hershey Trust Co.; 
capital, $125,000; Pres., M. S. Her- 
shey; Vice-Pres., Wm. H. Lebkicher; 
Treas., S. C. Stecher. 

Petersburg—Shaver’s Creek Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., J. M. Blair; 
Vice-Pres., S. L. Stryker; Cashier, 
A. S. Little. 

Philadelphia—Girard Avenue Title & 
Trust Co.; capital, $200,000; Pres., 
Geo. W. Roydhouse; Vice-Pres., 
John H. Gay and Thomas Reilly; 
Sec. & Treas., Harold E. Beatty.— 
Northwestern Trust Co.; capital, 
$200,000; Pres. Wm. Freihofer; 
Vice-Pres., Samuel Allen and A. 
Schimmel, Jr.; Secretary, Alex. D. 
Robinson. 

South Bethlehem—Southside Banking 
Co.; capital, $100,000; Pres., ae 
Wilbur; Vice-Pres., Arnon ’P. Mil- 
ler; Cashier, Emil J. Bishop. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Holly Hill—Bank of Holly Hill; 
ital, $15,000; Pres., H. W. Rhame; 
Vice-Pres., J. L. B. Gilmore; Cash- 
ier, A. F. Joyner; Asst. Cashier, 
Lida Rhame, 

Iva—Bank of Iva; capital, $15,000; 
eer Thomas Jackson; Vice-Pres., 

E. Watson; Cashier, H. R. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Hot Springs—Central Savings Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., E. S. Kelly; 
Cashier, G. B. Flannigan. 


TENNESSEE. 


Greenfield—Fruit Growers’ Bank; cap- 
ital, $12,500; Pres., Thomas Coats; 
Vice-Pres., B. F. Edmundson; Cash- 
ier, D. E. Brock; Asst. Cashier, J. 
B. McAdams. 

Knoxville—Knoxville Trust Co.; cap- 
ital, $100,000; Pres., W. B. Town- 


cap- 


send; Vice-Pres., James Maynard. 

Memphis—Crescent Savings Bank & 
Trust Co.; capital, $10,000; Pres., 
Samuel Friedlander; Vice-Pres., A, 
E. ~" trae Cashier, M. H. Ray- 
mond. 


TEXAS. 


Edgewood—Bank of Edgewood; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Cashier, C. H. Fischer. 

Quanah—J. B. Goodlett & Co. (suc- 
cessors to C. H. Harwell) capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. B. Goodlett; Cash- 
ier, E. M. Tankersley. 

Tenaha—Bank of Tenaha; capital, 
$10,375, Pres., W. H. Wall; Vice- 
Pres., A. Baldwin; Cashier, W. A. 


Land. 
Winters—F. L, Pierce Banking Co.; 
Cashier, C. T. Grant. 


VIRGINIA. 

Axtell—Klondyke Fidelity Banking 
Co.; capital, $1,000; Pres., H. 
Coles; Vice-Pres., S. Arnold Scott; 
Cashier, L. Washington; Asst. Cash- 
ier, T. H. Coles. 

Eagle Rock—Eagle Rock Bank; cap- 
ital, $7,500; Pres., A. Chambers Ray; 
Vice-Pres., N. P. Gatling; Cashier, 
Milton R. Morgan. 

Jarratt—Bank of Jarratt; capital, 
$12,520; Pres., O. C. Wright; Vice- 
Pres., J. B. Jarratt; Cashier, J. M. 
Browder. 

Lynchburg—W. K. Smiley & Co.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Wilbur L. 
Moorman; Cashier, W. K. Smiley. 

Roanoke—Columbia Trust Co.; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., L. H. Vaughan; 
Vice-Pres., J. D. Johnston; Sec. and 
Treas., E. B. Spencer. 

Smithfield—Merchants & Farmers’ 
Bank; capital, $50,000; Pres., W. 
P. Wilson; Vice-Pres., B. , Gay; 
Cashier, W. R. Myers. 

Weyers Cave—Weyers Cave Bank; 
capital, $20,000; Pres., J. W. Car- 
penter; Vice-Pres., D. A. Clive; 
Cashier, N. I. Kagey. 


WASHINGTON. 


Anacortes—Bank of Commerce; cap- 
ital, $15,000; Pres., J. H. Mason; 
Vice-Pres., John Ball; Cashier, E. 
S. Martin; Asst. Cashier, « we 
Carlson. 

Burlington—Skagit State Bank; cap- 
ital, $15,000; Pres., D. H. Moss, Jr.; 
Vice-Pres., R. L. Hannaford; Cash- 
ier, Lon L. Moody. 

Lynden—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., Arthur L, Swim; Cash- 
ier, G. S. Aldrich. 

Spokane—Indland State Bank; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., M. B. Green; Vice- 
Pres., R. E. Cavette; Cashier, B. F. 
Clark. 

Spokane—State Bank of Washington; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., M. F. Setters; 
Vice-Pres., John Enoe and E. W. 
Swanson; Cashier, Thomas McCart; 
Asst, Cashier, A. J. Swanson. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Williamson—Mingo County Bank; 

capital, $50,000; Pres., Wells Goody- 

koontz; Vice-Pres., E. F. Randolph; 

Cashier, M. Z. White; Asst. Cashier, 

Cc. C. Coe. 

WISCONSIN. 

Sullivan—Farmers’ State Bank; Pres., 


W. B. Blumenstein; Vice-Pres., John 
C. Kochel; Cashier, Paul R. McKee. 
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CANADA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Penticton—Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce. 


MANITOBA. 


Louise Bridge—Canadian Bank of 
Commerce. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 


Arcola—Merchants’ Bank of Canada. 

Broadview—Imperial Bank of Can- 
ada; J. A. Wetmore, Mgr. 

Camrose—Merchants’ Bank of Can- 
ada. 

Lethbridge—Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce; C. G. K. Nourse, Mgr. 

Saskatoon—-Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce; W. B. Kirkpatrick, Mer. 


CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 


Bessemer—Bessemer National Bank; 
no Cashier in place of E L. Huey; 
G. R. Davies, Asst. Cashier. 


ARKANSAS. 


Rogers—Citizens’ Bank; W. H. Cow- 
an, Cashier, resigned. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Fullerton—Fullerton State Bank; C. 
Cc. Chapman, Pres., in place of Wm. 
McEndree; Geo. A. Percival, Cash- 
ier, resigned. 

Petaluma—Petaluma National Bank; 
Chas. G. Martin, Vice-Pres. 


COLORADO. 


Cripple Creek—Cripple Creek State 
Bank; J. A. Small, Asst. Cashier in 
place of C. S. Harley, resigned. 

Grand Junction—Grand Valley Na- 
tional Bank; V. C. Talbert, Cashier 
in place of Max Buchmann. 

Greeley—Union National Bank; no 
Pres. in place of B. D. Harper, de- 
ceased. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford—United States Bank; W. B. 
Davidson, Cashier in place of F. 
G. Sexton.—National Exchange 
Bank; S. C. Dunham, Vice-Pres. 


DELAWARE. 


Wilmington—National Bank of Dela- 
ware; Henry G. Banning, Pres. re- 
signed. 

GEORGIA. 


Maysville—H, & T. E. Atkins; Hugh 
Atkins, deceased. 

Savannah—Citizens’ Bank; G@ kL 
Groover, Cashier in place of Geo. C. 
Freeman; R. L. Rockwell, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Union Point—National Bank of Union 
Point; R. F. Bryan, Pres. in place 
of H. Lamb; R. A. Daniel, Vice- 
Pres. in place of S. H. Sibley; J. 
T. Hollis, Cashier in place of R. 
F. Bryan. 


ILLINOIS. 


Chester—First State Bank; Wm. A. 
Campbell, Cashier, deceased. 

Mulberry Grove—First National Bank; 
L. B. Osborne, Cashier in place of 
L. A. Osborne; no Asst. Cashier in 
place of Gertrude L. Osborne. 

Mattoon—Mattoon National Bank; 
Cyrus Fitzjerrell, Pres. in place of 
Wm. H. Cass; John H. Miller, Vice- 
Pres. in place of Cyrus Fitzjerrell. 


INDIANA, 


Aurora—First National Bank; E. H. 
Davis, Pres. in place of John A. 
Conwell, deceased; Seth Stedman, 
Vice-Pres. in place of Willard W. 
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Howe; W. V. Webber, Cashier in 
place of E. H. Davis. 

Indianapolis—Union National Bank; 
Fred. N. Smith, Cashier in place of 
Robert E. Morrison, resigned. 

Lowell—State National Bank; J. E. 
Davis, Pres. in place of John Lynch. 

Mount Vernon—First National Bank; 
Edward E, Highman, Pres. in place 
of Oscar L. McCallister; Manuel 
Crombach, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Milton Black, deceased. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Centralia—First National Bank; K. 
J. Montgomery, Asst. Cashier. 

Pauls Valley—National Bank of Com- 
merce; S. B. Kimberlin, Cashier in 
place of Asa E. Ramsey. 

Tulsa—Farmers’ National Bank; C. 
W. Smith, Pres. in place of S. W. 
Marr; S. W. Marr, Vice-Pres. in 
place of Lorenzo D. Marr; J. V. 
Smith, Asst. Cashier in place of C. 
N. Wickizer. 


IOWA. 


Clarence—First National Bank; C. E. 
Read, Vice-Pres.; R. O. Hoyer, Asst. 
Cashier in place of A. Grant. 

Exira—First National Bank; James 
E. Bruce, Pres. in place of Asmus 
Boysen; A. Voorhees, Vice-Pres.; W. 
E. Wissler, Cashier in place of J. 
E. McGuire. 

Keokuk—Keokuk National Bank; E. 
S. Baker, Pres. in place of S. P. 
Pond; A. E. Matless, Vice-Pres. in 
place of E. S. Baker; Ira W. Wills, 
Vice-Pres.; J. A. Dunlap, Cashier 
in place of E. F. Brownell; E. R. 
Cochrane, Asst. Cashier. 

Logan—First National Bank; E. J. 
Wood, Cashier in place of W. H. 
Wood. 

Sioux City—First National Bank; A. 
T. Bennett, Vice-Pres. 


KANSAS. 


Alma—Alma National 
Christensen, Pres. in 
Michael Lill; Henry Jorgensen, 
Cashier; J. F. Jorgensen, Asst. 
Cashier, 

Olathe—First National Bank; J. L. 
Pettyjohn, Vice-Pres. in place of 
J. B. Brenner. 


KENTUCKY. 

Cynthiana—Farmers’ National Bank; 
M. D. Martin, Pres. in place of S. 
J. Ashbrook, deceased; H. H. Van- 
hook, Vice-Pres. in place of M. D. 
Martin. 

Louisville—First National Bank; Clin- 
ton C. McClarty, Vice-Pres, in place 
of C. C. Bickel; J. B. Lewman, Asst. 


Cashier. 
Owensboro—National Deposit Bank; 


Bank; Fritz 
place of 
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S. Hughes, Vice-Pres. in place of 
T. Gunther, deceased. 


LOUISIANA. 


Robeline—Bank of Robeline; K. C. 
Smith, Vice-Pres. in place of E. 
Ss. Woodfin, 


R. 
F. 


MAINE. 


Madison—First National Bank; Chas. 
A. Wilber, Vice-Pres. in place of 
K. C. Gray. 


MARYLAND. 


Cambridge—Farmers & Merchants’ 
National Bank; W. Lake Robinson, 
Vice-Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Beverly—Beverly National Bank; A. 
W. Rogers, Pres. in place of Albert 
Perry; Jasper R. Pope, Vice-Pres. 
in place of A. W. Rogers. 

Boylston—Boylston National Bank; 
Harry W. Cumner, Pres. in place of 
Chas. Torrey, deceased; no Vice- 
Pres. in place of Harry W. Cumner. 

Salem—Naumkeag National Bank; J. 
G. Waters, Asst. Cashier. 


MICHIGAN. 


Benton Harbor—Benton Harbor State 
Bank; H. D. Pool, Pres. in place 
of I. W. Conkey, deceased. 

Reed City—First National Bank; L. K. 
Parkhurst, Pres., deceased. 


MINNESOTA. 


Braham—First National Bank; P. J. 
Engberg, Cashier in place of J. M. 
Anderson; N. E. Anderson, Asst. 
Cashier in place of P. J. Engberg. 

Chisholm—First National Bank; L. G. 
Sicard, Second Vice-Pres.; G. L. 
Train, Cashier in place of L. G. 
Sicard. 

Halstad—First National Bank; J. O. 
Lyngstad, Cashier, J. M. Thorson, 
Asst. Cas. 


MISSOURI. 


St. Louis—Merchants’-Laclede Na- 
tional Bank; capital increased to 
$1,700,000. 


NEBRASKA. 


Crawford—First National Bank; J. E. 
G. Hunter, Vice-Pres., deceased. 
Schuyler—Schuyler National Bank; 
Wm. H. Sumner, Pres., deceased. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Concord — National State Capital 
Bank; Josiah E. Fernald, Pres. in 
place of Lyman D. Stevens; Isaac 
Hill, Cashier in place of Josiah E. 
Fernald. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Orange—Second National Bank; Hor- 
ton D. Williams, Cashier in place 
of A. W. Burnett. 

NEW YORK. 

Bay Shore—South Side Bank; Richard 
M. Raven, Pres., deceased. 

Coxsackie—National Bank of Cox- 
sackie; Nelson H. Richtmyer, Vice- 
Pres. in place of John B. Whitbeck, 
deceased. 

Nyack—Nyack National Bank; capital 
increased to $100,000. 

Port Jefferson—First National Bank; 
no Vice-Pres. in place of M. L. 
Chambers, deceased. 


Rye—Rye National Bank; J. M. Wain- 
wright, Pres. in place of W. H. Par- 
sons; Edwin H. Peck, Vice-Pres. in 
place of J. M. Wainwright. 

West Troy—National Bank of West 
Troy; title changed to National 
Bank of Watervliet. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Fargo—Red River Valley National 
Bank; E. J. Weiser, Vice-Pres. in 
place of John W. Von Neida. 


OHIO. 


Greenville—Greenville National Bank; 
Wm. S. Turpen, Vice-Pres. in place 
of Morgan Johnson. 

Marion—Marion National Bank; C. N. 
Phillips, Cashier in place of J. E. 
Waddell; E. J. Lee, Asst. Cashier in 
place of C. N. Phillips. 

Struthers—Struthers Savings & Bank- 
ing Co.; Bruce R. Campbell, Sec. and 
Treas. in place of Mark H. Liddle, 
resigned. 

Tiffin—tTiffin Savings Bank; Geo. E. 
Seney, Pres., deceased. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Cheyenne—Cheyenne State Bank; cap- 
ital increased to $20,000. 

Cordell—City National Bank; A. L. 
Thurmond, Pres. in place of L. C 
Parmenter; C. H. Tinker, Cashier in 
place of C. W. Parmenter. 

Kingfisher—Farmers’ National Bank; 
J. A. Hill, Pres. in place of E. E. 
Hull; no Cashier in place of C. C. 
Roberts; M. S. Runyan, Asst. and 
Acting Cashier. 

Lexington—Farmers’ National Bank: 
Chas, Greemore, Vice-Pres. in place 
of H. A. Hawk; E. M. Abernathv. 
Vice-Pres.; H. A. Hawk, Cashier in 
place of F. J. Hawk. 


OREGON. 


Portland—Wells, Fargo & Co.; merged 
with United States National Bank. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Bellwood—First National Bank; W. E. 
Shope, Acting Cashier in place of 
Chas. A, Cunningham. 
Rimersburg—First National Bank; 
Miles Smith, Pres. in place of S. H. 
Kaster. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Newberry—National Bank of Newber- 
ry; E. A. Carlisle, Cashier. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Elk Point—First National Bank; Oluf 
Johnson, Cashier in place of H. P. 
Beckwith. 

Miller—Hand County State Bank; 
capital increased to $25,000. 

Parkston—First National Bank; H. G. 
Rempfer, Asst. Cashier. 


TENNESSEE. 


Nashville—Merchants’ National Bank; 
Geo, Stainback, Asst. Cashier, re- 
signed. 


TEXAS. 


Crandall—First National Bank; J. E. 
Murphy, Asst. Cashier. 

Dallas—National Exchange Bank and 
American National Bank; reported 
consolidated. 

Gilmer—Farmers & Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank; W. C. Barnwell, Vice- 
Pres. in place of N. M. Harrison; 
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N. M. Harrison, Cashier in place of 
Ww. C. Barnwell. 

Winnsboro—First National Bank; R. 
W. Low, Second Asst. Cas, 


WASHINGTON. 
Clarkston—First National Bank; N. R. 
Gilchrist, Cashier; O. A. Fechter, 
Pres. in place of Miles Cannon. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Ronceverte—First National Bank; W. 
E. Nelson, Pres. in place of R. L. 
Telford; A. B. C. Bray, Cashier in 
place of John B. Harris. 

Wheeling—National Bank of West 
Virginia; R. T. Devries, Vice-Pres. 
in place of James R. McCortney, 
deceased; John Wagner, Cashier, de- 
ceased. 


CANADA. 
ONTARIO. 


Chatham—Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce; James Simon, Manager. 


Hamilton—Merchants’ Bank of Can- 
ada; J. E. Magee, Manager in place 
of A. B. Patterson. 

Owen Sound—Merchants’ Bank of 
Canada; C. W. Wrenshaw, Manager 
in place of J. E. Magee. 

Toronto—Merchants’ Bank of Canada; 
A. B. Patterson, Manager in place of 
Daniel Miller, resigned.—Standard 
Bank of Canada; G. P. Schofield, 
General Manager in place of Geo. 
P. Reid, resigned.—Bank of Hamil- 
ton; F. E. Kilvert, Manager in place 
of F. J. Gosling. 


QUEBEC. 


Bedford—Eastern Townships Bank; 
W. Morehouse, Manager. 

Montreal—Merchants’ Bank of Can- 
ada; E. T. Hebden, General Man- 
ager in place of Thomas Fyshe. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Bridgewater—Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce; H, C. Duncan, Manager. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


COLORADO. 
Trinidad—American Savings Bank. 
CONNECTICUT. 
East Haddam—National Bank of 
New England. 
INDIANA. 
Flat Rock—Bank of Flat Rock. 
Fowlerton—Bank of Fowlerton. 
MAINE. 
Waterville—Merchants’ 
Bank; in voluntary 
June 1; absorbed by 
Trust Co. 
MISSISSIPPI. 


Greenville—Merchants & Planters’ 
Bank. 


National 
liquidation 
Waterville 


MISSOURI. 
Clinton—Salmon & Salmon. 

NEW YORK. 
Forestville—State Bank. 


Fredonia—Fredonia National Bank, in 
hands of Receiver June 19. 

North Granville—North Granville Na- 
tional Bank. 


OHIO. 
Dennison—Twin City National Bank; 
in voluntary liquidation June 19; 
absorbed by Twin City State Bank. 
Newark—People’s National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation June 17; suc- 
ceeded by Franklin National Bank. 
Shawnee—Shawnee Commercial & 
Savings Bank. 
Zanesville—Commercial National 
Bank; in voluntary liquidation June 
5; absorbed by Security Trust & 
Savings Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia—City, Trust, S D. & 
Surety Co. 
WISCONSIN. 
Ladysmith—First National Bank; in 
hands of Receiver June 2. 





Tue Hurry ro Get Ricu.—Commercialism is commonly held to be the 
peculiar stamp of this age, and the haste to be rich the great evil of the 
times. There is, however, “nothing new under the sun,” and this evil is 
by no means a growth only of the twentieth century. 

Sir James Dyer, Lord Chief Justice of England, addressing a grand jury 


in the year 1567, said: 


“Man cannot abide and tarry time and space, but 


in post-haste must be rich. This posting and hasting and running after 


riches, this great thirst and covetousness, is reproved and condemned as 
most detestable.”—Wall Street Journal. 


NATIONAL BANK oF ABYSSINIA.—The Emperor Menelik, according to Ger- 
man papers, has granted a concession to the National Bank of Egypt to 


establish a National Bank of Abyssinia in and for that Empire. French 


and Italian financiers are said to furnish part of the capital. 





MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 


A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 


New York, July 3, 1905. 

THE CLOSE OF THE FIRST HALF OF THE YEAR has been awaited during the 
past month with more than usual interest. It is a time when some disturb- 
ance of the money market may ordinarily be looked for owing to the large 
amounts of money which must be accumulated in anticipation of the dis- 
bursements for interest and dividends to be made about July 1. These pay- 
ments this year will be exceptionally large, probably exceeding $140,000,000, 
or an increase over a year ago of about $5,500,000. 

The local money market, however, continued in an easy condition until 
the end of the month. The rate for call money touched six per cent. on 
June 30, but barely averaged four per cent. With that exception the pre- 
vailing rate during the month was from two to 2% per cent. As a precaution 
against a possible flurry in money the Secretary of the Treasury announced 
early in the month that the final installment of the call of April 5 for public 
funds to be paid July 1 would not be required until July 15. 

The position of the clearing-house banks is not as strong as it was a 
year ago, the surplus reserve being only about one-third of what it was then: 
$12,658,875, as against $36,105,300. In the last week of the month loans were 
increased $18,000,000, making an increase since June 10 of $31,000,000. A 
comparison of loans, deposits and reserves on January 1 and June 30 in 
each of the last five years makes the following exhibit: 


LOANS. | DEPosITs. RESERVES. 





| January 1. | June 36, | January 1. June 30. | Januaryl1.| June 30, 


“$190 451, 200 200 | $892,381,300 | $854,189,200 | $225, 073, 200 | $251, 929.7 700 
893,871,800 | 910,869,800 y | 235,608,800 | 251,985,700 

a 302. 100 913,746,900 873,115,000 228, 472,600 | 288,853,800 

908, 570,500 1,075,031,500 | 886,178,900 y e | | 324,352,500 

1,066;701.200 | 1,120,869,000 | 1,104,049,100 | | 303,168,600 





Since January 1 loans have increased $54,000,000, deposits $62,000,000 
and reserves $13,000,000. In the first six months of last year loans in- 
creased $166,000,000, deposits $267,000,000 and reserves $93,000,000. The 
changes in these items this year are very moderate as compared with a 
year ago. 

Easy money did not contribute activity to the stock market. At one 
time the daily transactions were but little more than 100,000 shares, yet 
the total for the month reached 12,500,000 shares as against about 5,000,- 
000 shares in June last year. The sales in May last, however, were over 
20,000,000 shares and in April nearly 30,000,000 shares. 

While the market was inactive prices gradually moved upward and there 
was a net advance for the month in most stocks and also in bonds. The 
bond transactions aggregated $80,000,000 in value, the largest total for 
June in many years, but $34,000,000 represented government bonds, largely 
Japanese issues. 

The general sentiment is optimistic, the conditions affecting values being 
considered favorable. The earnings of the railroads are showing gains and 
there are many rumors of probable increases in dividends. The Reading 
Company, which paid its first dividend on the common stock in February. 
last month, increased the rate from one and one-half per cent. to two per 
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cent. This gives the holders of $70,000,000 stock an annual return of $2,800,- 
000 where formerly they received nothing. It is possible that the increased 
earnings of some other roads may result in larger dividends also. 

Hopeful views are entertained regarding the wheat crop. The report 
of the Department of Agriculture was favorable, and from it estimates were 
made of a wheat yield this year of 700,000,000 bushels. This would mean 
an increase of about 175,000,000 bushels over the production of last year. 
Such an increase would result in larger exports of wheat and flour. 

There has been an active speculation in cotton at advancing prices based 
upon rumors of poor conditions. The most conservative authorities, however, 
make the condition of the crop better than it was a month ago and almost 
as good as a year ago. 

There was a shipment of gold from New York to Paris late in the month, 
some $3,300,000 going forward. The shipment was upon such a narrow mar- 
gin of profit that a decline in the price of bar gold in London ended the 
movement. 

The report of the National banks of the United States as of May 29 last 
shows that the system continues to increase. The number of banks in ex- 
istence on that date was 5,668, which compares with 5,587 on March 14, and 
with 5,331 on June 9, 1904. The average increase is about one bank a day. 
The total capital is $791,567,231, an increase of more than $9,000,000 since 
March and of $24,000,000 in the past year. The total surplus and profits 
exceed $615,000,000, an increase of $11,735,000 since March and of $33,652,000 
in the last year. Individual deposits now reach nearly $3,784,000,000, the 
largest amount recorded. The gain since March is $6,184,000 and since 
June 9, 1904, $471,218,000. The deposits due other banks and trust com- 
panies are nearly $1,510,000,000, a decrease since March of $8,458,000, 
but an increase compared with a year ago of $135,018,000. The total re- 
sources now approximate $7,328,000,000 and have increased since March 
$19,678,000 and since June last year, $671,817,000. The total cash reserves 
amount to $649,264,000, an increase since March of $8,000,000, but a decrease 
compared with June, 1904, of $9,000,000. The gold reserves are the smallest 
reported since January, 1904, but the banks had a larger amount of legal 
tenders than are usually reported. Some of the principal items contained in 
the statements issued in the last two years are given in the accompanying 
table: 


CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Individual ; 
deposits. Gold. 


Capital. Surplus, Silver. — 
November 17,1903 $755,315,170 | $375,508,102  $é 5,201,572 | $306,297,918 | $71,992,508  $142,325,352 
January 22, 1904..| 765,861,640 385,531,867 3,300,619, 362,154,503 | 91,087.050 | 161,434,599 
March 28, 1904....| 765,974,753 385,095,944 ¥; 5 381,669,188 | 82,748,082 | 153,098,314 
June 9, 1904 767,378,148 389,647,338 3,312 891,609,529 | 97,054,616 | 169,729,173 
September 6, 1904 770,777,854 396,505,508 | 3,4! 667 | 418,140,881 | 86,608,054 156,707,594 
November 10,1904 776,089,401 399,961,534  3,707,706.5 395,111,859 | 89,075,963 | 157,942,968 
January 11,1905..| 776,916,147 | 406,177,675 386.366,808 | 105,482,221 178,122,523 
March 14,1905...., 782,487,884  408,888.534 387,249,060 | 95,545,506 157,904,573 
May 29, 1905 791,567,231 413,436,145 783,658,494 | 380,199,342 | 99,435,728 169,629,979 











One interesting feature in the combined statement of the National banks 
is the amount of Government bonds owned by those institutions. The total 
owned is $547,900,490 of which $457,502,540 are deposited to secure circula- 
tion and $74,289,450 to secure United States deposits, the remainder, $16,108,- 
500, being held by the banks. More than sixty-one per cent. of the entire 
bonded debt of the Government is now owned by the National banks, and 
those institutions now own not only a larger proportion of the total, but 
a larger aggregate amount of Government bonds than at any previous time. 
Prior to 1901 the largest amount ever held, as shown by the statements to 
the Comptroller of the Currency, was $447,646,300 on January 2, 1866. In 
1879, during the operation of refunding the National debt, large amounts of 
Government bonds were temporarily in the custody of the National banks, 
and on April 4 of that year the total reached $712,437,900. In the strict sense, 
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however, a large portion of these bonds was not really owned by the banks, 
and by December 12 following the total had fallen to $419,739,000. At 
the close of the Civil War, or on July 3, 1865, the National banks held $391.,- 
744,850 of Government bonds, out of a total issued of $2,221,311,918, or only 
17.03 per cent. On January 2, 1866, the amount held by the banks was 
19.05 per cent. of the total issued. On December 19, 1890, the banks held a 
smaller amount of Government bonds than at any other time since the 
early history of the system, the total being only $169,622,250. This, how- 
ever, represented 27.18 per cent. of the total bonded debt of the Govern- 
ment, which had then fallen to $624,000,000. Since 1890 there has been almost 
a continued increase in the amount and proportion of Government bonds 
held by the National banks, as the following table shows: 


Government Per cent. 
Government bonds owned of bonds 
bonded debt. hy National held by 
banks. Nat. banks. 


MN DI yi shncicarkacnncccesuscnecos $2,221,311,918 $391,744.850 17.63 
January 2, 1866 447,646,300 19.05 
169,622,250 27.18 

177,304,450 30.31 

185,918,850 31.79 

585,039,220 222,294,350 38.00 

639,143,030 231,546,300 36.23 

741,361,960 234,493,400 31.63 

847,364,520 263,620,890 BL.11 

847,365,620 282,3 3,650 33.31 

363,338,400 35.06 

333,387,240 32.14 

1,001,499,750 418,061,920 41.74 

949,062,330 442,718,610 46.64 

914,541,240 478,069,550 52.27 

902,911,240 527,366,940 58.40 

bd 895,157,770 540,221,650 60.35 

May 29, 1905. 895,158,240 517,900,490 61.20 


With less than thirty-nine per cent. of the total Government debt, or $347,- 
000,000, held outside of the National banks, the opportunity for those in- 
stitutions to increase further their holdings would seem to be limited. In 
December, 1899, more than $700,000,000 was in other hands, and this amount 
has been cut down more than one-half in the last 514 years. 

The statistical report for 1904 just published by the American Iron and 
Steel Association is a most vaulable exposition of one of the most im- 
portant industries in the country. The production of pig iron in 1904 fell 
below that of either 1903 or 1902, but those were the two years of greatest 
production. The following table shows the production and consumption in 
each of the last three years: 


1902. 1903. 1904. 
Pic IRON. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons, 
Domestic production 17,821,307 18,009,252 16,497,033 
Imported 619,354 599,574 79,500 
Stocks unsold January | 73,647 49,951 598,489 


Total supply 18,514,308 18,658,777 17,175,922 
Deduct stock December 31 49,951 598,489 446.442 
Se I nctcnodtectasimienumerunnes 27,487 20,379 49,025 


Approximate consumption 18,436,870 18,039,909 16,679,755 


The consumption of pig iron in 1904 was only 1,360,354 tons less than 
in 1903 and exceeded the total production of any year prior to 1902. An 
interesting table in the report shows the annual production of pig iron since 
1861. In that year the total was only 653,164 tons, an amount which now 
represents only about two weeks’ product. In 1864 it had increased to 
1,014,282 tons, falling off to 831,770 tons in 1865. There was an increase 
nearly every year until 1873, when there were 2,560,963 tons produced, 
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then a decline until 1876, when the output was 1,868,961 tons. By 1882 
it had increased to 4,623,323 tons and by 1890 to 9,202,703 tons. The year 
1894 witnessed a drop to 6,657,388 tons, and then followed a recovery which 
in 1903 culminated in a production of 18,009,252 tons. There was a tem- 
porary setback in 1904, but the present year has shown a recovery. The 
following table shows the annual production of pig iron since 1885 in the 
three greatest iron-producing countries, and also the production of steel 
rails in the United States: 


Germany. Great Britain. United States. = irate 
Metric tons. Gross tons. le Gross tons. 
3,687,434 7,415,469 5 
3,528,657 7 
4,023,953 
4,337,121 
1,524,558 
4,658,450 
4,641,217 
4,937,461 
4,986,003 
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Both Germany and the United States have outstripped Great Britain in 
the production of iron, Germany passing that country in 1903, while the 
United States first passed Great Britain in 1890 and has been ahead each 
year since, excepting only in 1894 and 1896. While there has been a large 
increase in the production of steel rails in recent years, except in 1904, 
it will be seen that the ratio to the total production of pig iron has been very 
much reduced. The growth of the iron industry has followed the develop- 
ment of the use of iron in various forms of construction, nor does the pros- 
perity of that industry any longer depend upon activity in railroad building. 

Statistics compiled by the “Railway Age” for the first half of the cur- 
rent year show that there was less new track laid than in any corresponding 
period since 1898. The total laid in the six months was 1,284 miles, as 
compared with 1,937 miles in the first half of 1904. While these figures would 
indicate a total of 3,500 miles for the entire year, it is believed that this 
figure will be considerably exceeded, as it is estimated that 6,000 miles of new 
road are now under construction and the financial and other conditions are 
now favorable to building operations. The following table shows the con- 
struction of railroad track for the six months and entire year since 1891: 

First 6 Entire First 6 Entire 
months. year. YEAR. months, year. 
7 4,178 5 
2,635 
1,948 
1,728 


THE MONEY MARKET.—Early in the month the money market was firm, but 
under the influence of a dull stock market became easy. After the first week 
the rate for call money ranged from 1% to 2% per cent. until June 30, when 
the rate temporarily touched 6 per cent. in anticipation of July disburse- 
ments. At the close of the month call money ruled at 3 @ 6 per cent., aver- 
aging about 4 per cent. Banks and trust companies loaned at 2 per cent. as 
the minimum. Time money on Stock Exchange collateral is quoted at 2% @ 3 
per cent. for 60 to 90 days, 3 @ 3% per cent. for 4 months, 3% per cent, for 
5 months, 3144 @ 3% per cent. for 6 months and 3% @ 4 per cent. for 7 to 8 
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months on good mixed collateral. For commercial paper the rates are 314 @ 
4 per cent. for 66"to 90 days’ endorsed bills receivable, 334 @ 4% per cent. 
for first-class 4 to 6 months’ single names, and 4% @ 5 per cent. for good 
paper having the same length of time to run. 


Money Rates In NEw York Ciry. 


June e 1. July 1, 


Feb. 1. Mar. ft. | Apr. 1. | May. 1. | 


| Per cent. Per eent.| Per cent. Per cent. | Per —_. Per cent, 
Call loans, bankers’ balances........ 134-2 24-3 344—46 | 234-3144 | 244— 3-6 
Call loans, banks and trust compa- } 
i 2— 24- 3K— 3 -— | 24— 2— 


Brokers’ loans on collateral, 30 to 60 | 

MMs cnacncucdnededpanincecnsesgnsve 234— 4\'384—%  34- 234-8 | 2% 3 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days } 

to 4 months 3 —3%4 | 34— % | 84—%/3 —34/ 3 4% 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 | 

MONEHS. ......0000 -coccsecccesess -..| 34— % | 8144— % | 8K— % | 844— HH | 34G— 4 | 384-4 
Commercial paper, endorsed bills | 

receivable, 60 to 90 days...........+| 34-4 344—4 334-414 | 334—4 334-4 | 3K— 
Commercial paper prime single} 

names, 4 to 6 months. | 834-414 334-444 | 4 —4% 4 —4%q 334-4 334—414 
Commercial paper, single| | 

names, 4 to 6 months,............ aa | 4%— 44--5 444—5 4%-5 4%-5 =| 4%-5 


| 














New York Crry BANEs. —The weekly statements of the New York Clear- 
ing-House banks in June were of a variable character. Deposits decreased 
$12,000,000 in the first week, increased $16,000,000 in the second week, $6,500.- 
000 in-the third week, and $19,000,000 in the fourth week. Loans decreased 
$11,000,000 in the first week, increased $15,000,000 in the second week, 
decreased $2,000,000 in the third week and increased $18,000,000 in the fourth 
week. The surplus reserve, which on June 3 was $6,050,275, increased to 
$9,827,500 on the 10th, fell to $7,209,500 on the 17th, increased to $15,094,675 
on the 24th and fell to $12,658,875 on July 1. The net changes for the month 
are an increase of $19,000,000 in loans, of $10,000,000 in specie, of $3,000,000 in 
legal tenders, of $30,000,000 in deposits, and of $6,600,000 in surplus reserve. 
Deposits are $13,000,000 more than they were a year ago, loans $45,000,000 
more, and surplus $23,000,000 less. 


New York Ciry Banks—ConpDITIon at CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 





| | | 
~ente | egal | . Surplus | Circula- , 
Loans. Specie. | guelee. | Deposits. | Reserve. | tion. Clearings. 








June 3... $1, 101, 283,100 $204,546,500 | $85,623,200 $1,136,477,700 | $6,650,275 | $46,273,000 |$1,553,392,900 
** 10...) 1,089,520,900 205,492,700 #5,293,000 | 1,123,832,800 9, 827,500 46,575,100 | 1,472,648,600 
- ae 7 104,860.900 205,857,400 86,425,300 | 1,140,284,800 | 7,209,500 | 47 *359,000 1,444,441 100 
© Bhs 1,102,812,700 214,369,600 87,423.300 | 1,146,792,900 | 15,094,675 | 48,060,700 | 1.375.689.400 
July 1...) 1,120,869,000, 214,744,100 88,424,500 | | 1,166,038,900 12,658,875 | 48,536, 800 | 1,775,663,300 





DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 





1908, 1904, 1905, 





Surplus Surplus , pao 
Reserve. Deposits. Reserve. | Deposits. Reserve. 





$9,541,850 ‘$1, 104,049,100 $18,008, 42° 
25, 129, 050 | 1,189, "828, "600 26,979. oe 
32,150,200 |  & "179/824.900 
27,755. 050 | 1,138, 681,300 
33,144,250 | 1.146,528.600 
29, "692, 325 | 1,136,477,700 
36, 105.300 | 1,166,038,900 
55, 989,600 | 
57,375,400 | 
19,913 425 
16,793,650 
8,539,075 | 
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Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,224,206,600, on September 17, 1904; tana, $1, 145,- 
989,200 on October 8, 1904, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 
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Non-MEMBER BANKS—NEW YorRK CLEARING-HOUSE. 





Legal ten- Deposit 
der and 
ibank notes. 


Loans and 


Specie. 
Investments. p 


Deposits. 


DATES. ing-House 


banks, 
agents. 


$5,713,500 | 
5,795,000 
5,737, 700 
5,632,600 | 
5,432,000 | 





$121,883,800 $139,248,700 
122/250,800 | 137,585,300 
123,073,400 | 139,501.500 
22°417.800 | 140°390,100 
123,070,100 | 139.122°500 


$6,618,900 | $13,975,100 
6,481,700! 13,972,500 
7,079,100 14,023,200 
6,697,400 | 16,148,200 | 
6,880,700! 14,038,300 | 


Boston Banks. 


| 
with Clea Mn gf 1 


Surplus 
Reserve. 


$774,825 
770,675 
1,316,425 
3,153,075 
947.2 275 


Legal 
Tenders. 


$6,776,000 
6,012,000 
6,389,000 
6,212,000 
6,207,000 





Clearings. 


Circulation. 


Loans. Deposits. Specie. 


$1: 31, 042, 000 


$222,715,000 
223,878,000 
221,887,000 
226,244,000 
226,394,000 





$18,144,000 
18,100,000 
17,284,000 
17,567,000 


192°425,000 
18,001,000 


192,422,000 


147°577,800 





PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 





Lawful Money ae : ee 
Loans. Deposits. Reserve. Circulation.,| Clearings. 





$265.2 
263, 802;000 
262,200,000 
261,245,000 
261,599,000 


$67,962,000 
67,295,000 
66,049,000 
65,340,000 
64,618,000 


235,000 | 


May 


| $221, 722,000 
June | 


220.879, "000 
221,403,000 
221.645.000 
221,832,000 | 


36, ‘300 
"130,000 
5.487. 100 





Money RATES ABROAD.—No change was made in the posted rates of discount 
of any of the European banks last week. At the close of the month open 
market rates were generally firm and in Paris they were somewhat higher. 
The Bank of England rate of discount is unchanged at 214 per cent. Discounts 
of 60 to 90 day bills in London at the close of the month were 1/15-16 per 
cent., against 214 per cent. a month ago. The open market rate at Paris was 
2 per cent., against 14% @ 1% per cent. a month ago, and at Berlin and 
Frankfort 2°4 @ 2% per cent., against 2%, per cent. a month ago. 


BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 


May 31, 1905, June 30, 1905, 


30, 1905, se 30, 1905. 





aes 


£ 28,59: 5,000 } 


Circulation (exc. b’k post bilis).......... 
Public deposits. oo 
Other deposits... 

Government sec 

Other securities 


£30,132,000 
14,456,000 
44,697,000 
16,171,000 
33,396,000 
27,367,000 
39,049,682 
46.19% 
216% 
9026 
261d. 


£28,643,000 
10,650,000 
39,736,000 
15,495,000 
27,048,000 


£29,500,000 
11,608,000 
41,613,000 
15,750,000 
28,417,000 
24,897,000 
37,886,406 
50.328 
2168 
m4 
263d. 


33, 413, 000 
28,187,000 
39.753,914 


Bank rate of discount................+- " 
Price of Consols (234 per cents.) .. sai 


Price of silver per ounce 263,0. 





ForEIGN ExcHANGE.—The market for sterling exchange was dull through- 
out the month, and there was little change in quotations. One event caused 
a temporary disturbance. The Bank of France having shipped gold to Italy, 
began drawing upon London, resulting in an engagement of gold in New York 
to the amount of $3,300,000. Before the entire amount was shipped there was 
a decline in the price of bar gold in London of one farthing per ounce and a 
rise in Paris checks on London of one centime. These changes eliminated 
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any profit in gold shipments and there were no further engagements here. 
The sterling market then relapsed into dullness. 


RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EacH WEEK. 





BANKERS’ STERLING. Cable Prime _ | Documentary 
7 - _ — 7 iy . | 2 5 
WEEK ENDED. l transfers. commercial, | Sterling, 





60 days. Sight. Long. 60 days. 








4.8509 @ 4.8510 | 4.8695 @ 4.8700 
..+| 4.8505 @ 4.8510 | 4.8695 @ 4.8700 
.| 4.8515 @ 4.8525 | 4.8710 @ 4.8715 
«| 4.8525 @ 4.8535 | 4.8705 @ 4.8710 
4.8520 @ 4.8530 | 4.8695 @ 4.8705 

} 





FOREIGN ExcutaNncge—ACTUAL Rares ON OR ABOUT THE : First 0 OF Eacu Montn. 


| March 1. | - April 1. 2 | May1. | Junel. | Julyl. 
| 
|4.8434— M4 | asee— 56 | 4. 4,85144— 34 
a 86 | 4.86446— 56) 4, | 4.86%—87 
oo | 4. 86144— 86 | £.8054— % t 
* Commercial long 5 rs 8354— %\484 — 4) 4, 
*“ _ Docu’ tary for paym’t. | 4.8334 | 4.83 — 414 | 4.8316— 4% | 4. 
Paris—Cable transfers 15. 714—16% | 5. Cpa 64 Hy a | 5. 
Bankers’ 60 days. a \é 34 | 5.18) 
bie Bankers’ sight. | 5. bs "4 - 
| 5% 4 
95 








pao 


ror 
S35 


Swiss—Bankers’ sight. 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 da 

ri Bankers’ sight.. 
Belgium—Bankers’ sight. . on ti 
Amsterdam—Bankers’ sight.... 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight iB | 5 
Italian lire—sight , te 16% | 5. im — - | 5. i674_ ie 5.16% — 4 5.15 3,— 


 Fesmen BANKS s.—The Bank of England gained ‘$5, 000, 000 asia in June end 
Russia an equal amount. The Bank of France lost $4,000,000 and Germany 
$7,000,000. All of these banks hold considerably more gold than they did a 
year ago, their aggregated holdings showing an increase of about $150,000,000. 


GoLp AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 








May 1, 1905. June 1, 1905. - J, 1905, 





Gold. Silver. Gold. | Silver. | Gold. Silver. 





£35,822,242 £37,886,406 | £3 782 
111,746,715 ; 114,645,558 | £44,398, ‘3 113, 785, 158 
000 3,38 42,119,000 14,040,000 | 000 
104,665,000 6,491,000 | 108. "667 000 
4 000 13,188,000 | 47,458,000 
22,001,000 aes Fany 000 
|  22405,000 8,614,800) ’ 
Netherlands....... 6, 2 6,754,800 6,298,300 | | 6,278,500 
Nat. Belgium 3,195,238 | 1,597 “667 | |} 3% 152,000 1,576,000 ae 667 | 1,612,333 


TOtR....0<0000- aed 618,490 £109, A | £394, $62,764 | £111,557, 582 £398, 902, 107 | 111,872,018 


SILvER.—There were » frequent ‘factuations | in the London silver market in 
June, the price ranging between 26% and 27%, finally closing at 26/13-16, the 
same as the closing price in May. 











Montuiy RANGE OF SILVER IN Lonpox—1903, 1904, 1905. 





1903. | 190%. | 1905. 1903. 190. 1905, 
MONTH eo 





| 
MONTH. | RE as 
= Low. High Low. High| Low. * | High| Low.| High| Low.| High| Low. 








January..| 2236 | 21h6 3 | | ote | | | Sexe | 2834 | 27%, | July 2 27 
February 22s | %, | | 27 2 | PF | | 275% ||August ..| 2634 27 | 
March., | 2644 | 25% | 2744 | 25t8 ||Septemb’r | 2 26% | 26 
2 25 24%, 2654 | 25yg ||October.. 2645 
254% | 25 27%, | Novemb’r | QT He | 
25; 2746 | 2634 | Decemb’r 25 % | 
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FoREIGN AND Domestic CoIn AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEW YORK. 


Bid. Asked. | Bid. Asked. 


Sovereigns ............ pacewesee $4.86 ; | Mexican doubloons $15.55 $15.65 
Bank of England notes........ 4.87 x | Mexican 20 pesos 19.55 19.65 
Twenty francs. 3.87 3.8 Ten guilders 3.95 4.00 
Twenty marks....... a eemeaes 4.76 . Mexican dollars 45% 48 


Twenty-five pesetas....... « & 4.82 eo 42 45 


Spanish doubloons......... ee 15.65 Chilian pesos, 42 45 


Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at par to 4 per cent. premium on the Mint 
value. Bar silver in London, 26}3d. per ounce. New York market for large commercial sil- 
ver bars, 583g @ 5934c. Fine silver (Government assay), 584 @ 6)44c. The official price 
was 584e. 

NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION.—There was $7,392,290 added to National 
bank notes outstanding in June, represented by an increase of $6,430,318 se- 
cured by Government bonds and of $961,972 secured by lawful money. For 
some months past there has been a steady increase in the deposit of lawful 
money to retire bank circulation, the amount now exceeding $33,000,000. 
Nearly $7,000,000 of bonds were deposited during the month to secure cir- 
culation, while the amount of bonds deposited to secure United States de- 
posits was reduced nearly $1,500,000. The bonds deposited for this purpose 
aggregate $80,404,950. 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 


Mar. 31, 1905. Apr. 80, 1905, May 31, 1905, June 30, 1905. 


Total amount outstanding sees, $475,948,945 | $481,244,945  $488,327,416 | $495.719,806 
Circulation based on U.S, bonds........ 444,870.179 449, 147,766 456.239,096 462,669,414 
Circulation secured by lawful money.... 31,078,766 32,097,179 32,088,420 33,050,392 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation : 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 9,47. 9,844,040 10,754,050 12,907,550 
Four per cents. of 1895.............. a 300, 3,085,500 4,091,500 4.091.500 
Three per cents. of 1898... aa 2,734,440 2,941.940 3,374,440 
Two per cents. of 1900 34 437,191,800 443,362,800 447,693,450 


$452,855,790  $461,150,2°0  $468,066,940 


The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits: 
4 per cents. of 1907, $9,605,900; 5 per cents. of 1894, $100,000; 4 per cents. of 1895, $6,069.200 ; 
3 per cents. of 1898, $6,953,800; 2 per cents. of 1930, $47,254,550; District. of Columbia 3.65’s, 1924, 
$1.652,000; State and city bonds, $375,000; Hawaiian Islands bonds, $942,000; Philippine loan, 
$4,361,000; railroad and other bonds, $3,091,500; a total of $80,404,950. 


GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS.—There was a surplus shown 
by the United States Treasury in June amounting to $12,661,928, which re- 
duced the deficit for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1905, to $23,987,752. In 
the previous year there was a deficit of $41,000,000 but the Government had 
disbursed $54,000,000 for the Panama Canal purchase and loan to the St. 
Louis Exposition. There was, therefore, a surplus of about $13,000,000 as 
against a deficit this year of nearly $24,000,000. The revenues for the year 
were nearly $2,000,000 more than in 1904 while the ordinary expenses in- 
creased $39,000,000. 


UniteED States TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 
June, Since June, Since 
Source. 1905. July 1, 1904. Source. 1905. July 1, 1904. 


re 22,564,652 $262,060,528 Civiland mis.......... $9,110,065 $146,970.765 
Internal revenue..... 20,802,545 233,464,201 ines lt ote 


Miscellaneous........ 4,583,580 47,899,130 Indians 904 14,2465 
a a “am 9,655,723 141,770,956 


Total....cose ..see $47,950,777 3543,423,859  Interest............... 373.144 24,591,024 


12,661,928  *23,987,752 $35,288,848 $567,411,611 
* Excess expenditures. 


; UnitTeD States Pusitic Dest.—The surplus revenues in June are reflected 
in an increase of more than $11,000,000 in the cash balance in the Treasury 
and a reduction of more than $10,000,000 in the net debt, which is now 
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$4,000,000 more than it was on January 1. The principal changes in the 
items of the debt statement for the month are an increase of $877,000 in the 
National bank-note redemption fund, a decrease of $2,183,000 in gold cer- 
tificates, and a decrease of $885,000 in silver certificates. 


Unrrep Srates Pustic Desr. 





Jan. 1,1905.' May 1, 1905. June 1,1905, July 1, 1905. 


Interest-bearing debt: “ ; 
Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 per cent.. $542.909,950  $502,909,950 $542,909,950 $542,909,950) 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 bad 156,593,650 156, 595,000 156,595,400 156,595,600 
Refunding certificates, 4 per cent 28,610 27,860 2%, 1630 27,530 
Loan of 1925, 4 per cent 118,489,900 118,489,900 118, 489, 900 118,489,900 
Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent 77. "135,360 77,135,360 77,135,360 77,135, 36 


Total interest-bearing debt $895,157.470 $895, 1 58, 070  $895,158,240 $895,158,34( } 
Debt on which interest has ceased 1,447,260 1,401, ‘045 1,377,165 1,370,245 
Debt bearing no interest: 

Legal tender and old demand notes..... 346,734,863 346,734,863 346,734,863 ; 734,208 
National bank note redemption acct.. 31,933,951 31,374,742 31,349,852 227,102 
Fractional currency 6,868,465 6,867,902 6,867,384 rye 109 


Total non-interest bearing debt bm 537.2 $84,977,507 | $384,952,100 | $384,828,504) 
Total interest and non-interest debt.| 1,282. ae O10 1,281,536,622 , 1,281,487,505 | 1,282,3857,094 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in 
the Treasury : os 
Ce Cc dv cnececccvosnccssneses 524,684,969 | 519,204,969 519,762,969 517,579,969 
Silver “ 477,102,000 | 469,349,000 466,150,000) 465,265,000 
Treasury notes of 1890 11,019,CC0 | 9,865,000 9,617,000 9,413, 0 
Total certificates and notes $1,012,805,969 | $998,418,969 3095, 529,969 | $92,257,969 
Aggregate debt -+- 2,294,947,979 | 2,279,955,591  2,277,017,474 | 2,274,615.065 
Cash in the Treasury : 
Total cash assets . < 1,402,124,509 | 1,371,716,257 | 1,366,975,312 | 1,865,467,43° 
Demand liabilities........... 1,105,531,820 | 1,087,397,575 | 1,085,833,984 | 1,072,977, 116 


$296,592,689 | $284,318,681| $281,131,378 | $292,490,322 
150,000,000 150,000,000 150,000,900 150,000,000 
146,592,689 | 134,318,681, 131.141.3278 142,490,332 


" $206,592,689 | $284,318,681 $281,141, B18 | $202 490.202 
085,540,321 | 997,217,941 1,000;346,127 | 989,866,762 


UNITED STATES FoREIGN TrApDE.—The exports of merchandise in May ag: 
gregated $123,942,789, an increase over May, 1904, of $34,000,000, and only 
about $600,000 less than the exports in May, 1901. Imports were $92,828,437 
an increase of $12,000,000 over May, 1904, and the largest yet reported for 
the same month in any year. The net export balance is $31,114,352, the 
largest reported since 1901. The gold movement in May shows a net balance 
of imports amounting to $2,175,233. A year ago we exported net $32,000,000 
gold. The net exports of silver were $1,659,421 against $3,114,653 in May, 
1904. The total exports of merchandise for the eleven months ended May 31 
were $1,397,557,400, an increase over the previous year of $30,000,000 and of 


EXPoRTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATEs. 


MERCHANDISE. 





Gold Balance. | Silver Balance 


Exports. I m por ts. _ Balance. 





$113,427,849 | $71, = 525 Exp. > $41,774,324 Exp., $8,525,962 Exp., $3.605,105 
124,567,911 | 78,642,703 45,925, 1208 8,328,343 268 1,640,754 
102,321,531 | 75, 00" 087; “* 26,632,444) ** 471,854 | 1,838,494 
100,929,591 79,035,137 “21 1894, 454| 18,025,423 535,831 
89,886,925 | 80,698,161) ‘* 97188,764 3 32,596,471 8,114,653 
123,942,789 | 92,828,437;  ** 31,114,852 Imp., 2,175,283 1,659,421 


1,285,831,125 | 788,939,817 Exp., 496,891,308 Imp.., 71.117 | E 21,167,628 
1 90,72 754,767,508, ‘* 630,223,220) 14,950,111 “6 25,264.11) 
830,205,894 462,273,024 a ee 242,628 20,052,925 
1,324, 918, 833 | 943,719,460 381 199,373 lmp., _ 7,631,467 20,581,165 
1,367, 602.405 | 909,930,136 457,612,269 uP * 14/931,698 20,045,655 
1.397,557,400 1,027,768,839) 369,788,561 Exp. 37,063,572 | 18,950,314 
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$12,000,000 over 1901. The imports of merchandise amounted to $1,027,768,- 
839, the largest ever reported for a similar period, and an increase over 
the previous year of nearly $118,000,000. The balance of net exports for the 
eleven months is $369,788,561 or about $88,000,000 less than in 1904. We 
exported net $37,000,000 gold against net imports of $14,000,000 in the 
previous year. 

MoNEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY.—There was an increase in the 
gross amount of money in the Treasury of nearly $4,000,000 last month. The 
net amount shows an increase of nearly $3,700,000. 


MoneEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 


Jan. 1, 1905. | May 1, 1905, June 1, 1905,| July 1, 1905. 


Gold coin and bullion $696,404,007 | $699,473,948 ~ my 020 704,297,000 
Silver dollars........ Sasmecaetnemeuamane .-| 487,756,494 494,154,134 494,523,558 
ee . 1,708,079 297,523 5 

Subsidiary silver 9,280,167 13,995,343 3,5 13,451,530 
rrr 4,398,389 15,008,354 ad ‘ 13,989,705 
National bank notes........ aidusaetainmbate 15,636,878 12,854,328 13, 968, 127 15,247,470 


essai acai pata seca chi oakeie pen aes staan $1,215,179,014 $1,235,783, 700 $1,237,630,260 $1,241,509,263 
Certiticates and Treasury notes, 1890, 
outstanding 945,696, 970 959,810,866 952,956,393 953,146,505 


Net cash in Treasury 2 269, 482, 044 $275,972,834 | $284,673,867 $288,362,758 





MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED StTatTes.—The volume of money in 
circulation increased $12,000,000 in June of which $5,000,000 was in gold 
coin and $4,700,000 in gold certificates. The per capita of circulation in- 
creased from $31.09 to $31.19. 


Money IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Jan. 1, 1905. |May 1, 1905. | June 1, 1905. | July 1, 1905. 





Gold coin....... cedecssabismaenhenennwecie | Lar 548,528 | $644,423,211 | $650,979,108 | $655,976,787 
Silver dollars 039,395 73,641,755 73,61 71644 | 73,680,659 
Subsidiary silver... 102. "891,327 | 100,067,645 160,473,489 | 100,748,*73 
Gold certificates | 466,739, 689 | 487,142, 219 482, 910,999 | 487,661,449 
VO CUR sv cncccccccccscccsescesel 017,227 5 51: 460,462 “108 | 456,142,715 
Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890 | 940,05 2: 9,583,291 | 9,342,341 
United States motes,......cccccscccces eapial 2'287.627 | 331,672,662 332,284.693 | 332,691,311 
NGtlORGl DAI BOGGS. .c6cccccccccccccccses | 449,157,278 | 468,390,547 474,359, 3889 | | 480,472,336 


| see ees ($2, 569,621,125 $2,578,006,686 $2, 584,670,716 | ‘$2, 596,716,471 
Population of United States | 82,562. "000 83,026,000 | 83,143,000 | 83, “259 000 
Circulation per capita 12 $31. 05 $31.09 $31.19 


SUPPLY OF MONEY IN THE UNITED StTates.—The stock of money in the 
country increased $15,700,000 of which $8,000,000 was gold and about $7,400,- 
000 National bank notes. Since January 1 $46,000,000 has been added to 
the supply of money. 


SuPPLY OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 





| Jan. 1, 1905. May 1, 1905. | June 1, 1905. | July 1, 1905. 





Gold coin and bullion $1 (345,952,535 $1,343, 897, 159 |$1,352,068,028 $1,360,273,787 

_ er dollars rer "567:795:889 | "567,795,889 | °568'204.217 568,204,217 
ti] —12708,079 *297°523 91,339 

‘") 119¢171,494 | 114,062°988 | 113,977,467 | * 114,200,403 

--| 346,681,016 | 346,681,016 346,681,016 346, 681,016 

464.794.156 | 481,244:945 488,327,516 495,719,806 


®, 839, 103,169 | $2,853,979,520 $2. 869,344, 583 $2,885, 5,079, 229 





ACTIVE STOCKS, 


COMPARATIVE 


QUOTATIONS. 


PRICES 


AND 


The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of June, and the highest and lowest dur- 
ing the year 1905, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1904 : 








Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 


’ preferred 


Baltimore & Ohio 
Baltimore & Ohio, pref 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit 


Canadian Pacific........... one 
Canada Southern 

Central of New Jersey 

Ches. & Ohio 


Chicago & Alton 
. preferred 
Chicago, Great Western 
Chic., Milwaukee & St. Paul.. 
’ preferred 
Cc hicago & Northwestern.. 
referred 
Chicago ‘erminal Transfer. 
. preferred 
Clev., Cin., Chic. & St. Louis.. 
Col. Fuel & Iron Co, 
Colorado Southern 
. lst preferred 
. 2d preferred 
Consolidated Gas Co..... nainon 


Delaware & Hud. Canal Co.... 
Delaware, Lack. & Western... 
Denver & me Grande 
. preferred 
Detroit Southere tr. ctfs ..... 
preferred tr. ctfs.. 
Duluth So. 8. & Atl., pref 


Evansville & Terre Haute.... 
Express Adams 

~ American 

. United States 

’ Wells, Fargo 
Hocking Valley 

preferred .. 

[llinois Central 


” preferred 
Kans. City Ft.S. & Mem. pref.. 
Louisville & Nashville 
Manhattan consol 
Metropolitan secu _. ‘ 
Metropolitan Street. . 
omen es 


. preferred 
Missouri, "xen. & ' \n 
. preferred.. 
Missouri Pacific 
Natl. of Mexico, pref 
. 2d preferred., 
Y. Cent. & Hudson "River. 
x Y., Chicago & St. Louis. . 
” 2d preferred. 


seeeeee 


YEAR “1904. 


High. 
89144 64 
104 041g 8754 
72% 
87 


13584 10044 


4 
26% 
7784 137i 
185% 173 
- 214% 1614 
237 207 


164% 54 
27% 11k 
3e30 256 

2485 134 
i ii 


Poa 149 
250346 


145% 1 ove 
47 
78 ~=6«60 


Low 3 





HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1995.) 


JUNE, 1905. 





Low est. 


7754— May 
v9 —Jun. 2 


10044—Jan. : 
9534—Jan. 
567%4—May 2 


13034—Jan. 25 
6744—Jan. 
190 —May 
454%—May 22 


31 —May 2 
7744—June 
1744—May 2 
168'44—May 
1824%—Jan. 
1904g—J une 
234 —Jan. 
7% -Jan. 
l74_—Jan. 
90 —Jan. 
38 —May » 


Highest. 
933¢ Mar. 9 
1043,—June 27 


1144%—June 28 
98 —Febp. 8 
7134—Apr. 14 


155%—Apr. 
72%—Jan. 
§ | a Feb. 
801g—Mar. 


i —Mar. 
8334 — Apr. 
nie = 
87i44—Apr, 
19244—Apr. 17 
249 —Jan. 31 
2635%—Feb. 1) 
20 —June 28 
41 —June 28 
lll —Mar. 21 | 
59 —Mar. 24 
30% -Apr. 26| 2244—Jan. 
6446—Feb. 4 52 


3914— Feb. 
13 | 1e44o— May 


214 —Mar. 
pl Apr. 11 | 178%—May 22 
—Mar. 14 | 335 —Jan. 

. 14| 2744—June 
. 15| 83'44—May 
pall mod 8 —June 
—June 16; 42 —June 
5 —Jan. 21) 
4834—Mar. 11 | 
8344—Mar. 11 
714—Mar. 3) 
72\4%4—Jan. 16 
250 a 
2 - 27 


8 
- 21} 
- i} 


13 | 
3 16 | 15854— Jan. 
3| 24 —May 
. 8| 50 —May 
. 14] 224—May 
. 14) 52 —Jan. 
16 | 8154—June ] 
15644—Apr. 26 | 13444—Jan. 
175 —Feb. 9/161 —May 
91 —Mar. 


| 73 —Jan. 
128 —June 114 —May 
26 —Mar. 


1844—May 
6434 Apr. 5644—Jan. 
R. —Feb. 


8 —Jan. 

—June 894 Jan. 
16914—Mar. 
69 —Mar. 


148 —Jan. 
—Jan. 
110%—Mar. 


24 —May 
5614—May 
45 —Jan. 1 
—Mar. 1 | 13634 — 


| 9456—May 
—Apr. y 74 —May 4 


3 
21 
15 


7 
16 
17 


| 3344—May 


85 


Fig Low. Closing. 

78% 88 
10884 10134 10134 
114% 


Loy 
974 
7% 


15236 
69% 
204 
| 5396 
| 36 
814 
2036 
| 178 
186 





128 
71% 


| 135°" 
| 1636 


bate 
| 102% 
| 36 

18% 
146% 
4854 
814% 


| aa eeee © | 





ACTIVE STOCKS. 


ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Continued. 





YEAR 1904., HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1905. JUNE, 1905, 





High. ). Highest. | Lowest. High. Low. Closing. 
N. Y., Ontario & Western..... Y 64 —Mar. | 403g¢—Jan. 5354 49 
Norfolk & Western.. - | 8034 8814—Mar. | 76 —May 85144 77% 
. preferred.. 9444—Feb. 914%—Feb. 2 9344 93 
North American Co. ee 107 —Apr. 9744—May 10034 


Pacific Mail.....ccccccccccccces | 56 4944—Jan. 4 33 —May 44 
Peunsy!vania R.R 14734 - Mar. 13 131446—May. 22 | 141% 
People’s Gas & Coke of Chic. 9234 1154o—Apr. 714—May | 104% 
Pullman Palace Car Co | 2 : 254 —Feb. 230 —May 31; 240 


RORMING.... .ccccccecrcccsccsccce | 825g 38 10034 —-June 79 —Jan. 10034 
' ist prefered.......... | 76 94 —Feb. 90 —May 22; 9 
« 2d preferred. | 53144 92 —Feb. 84 —Jan. 5| 91% 

Radke WA sccccgesccccsccees | 373 37%—Jan. 2434—May é 


" preferred 863g 573 8 —Jan. 714%—May 76 


st. L. & San Fran. 2d pref.... 2 7344—Mar. 61 —May 
St. Louis & Southwestern.... 9 274¢—Jan. 20; 20 —May 
" preferred... 94 2 665¢—Apr. 5544—May i 6134 
Southern Pacific Co....... ona 1 284—Feb. 5734— May 14 4, 6354 
Southern Railway............ 3746 3634 —Mar. 28 —May 22) 3 p 3214 
. preferred 100 «Mar. 2 95 —May a 96 9734 





Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.... 1 10644—A pr. 68 —Jan. 2: : e214 
Texas & Pacific 3 41 —Mar. 2934—Apr. 348 4354 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western.. | 4334—A pr. 34144—May 2 : ‘ 3814 

. preferred | é 65 —Apr. 5134—Jan. 25) 57 Be 5654 


Union Pacific | 7 (87%—Feb. 25)1138 —Jan. 12654 
* preferred 1015g—Feb. 96 —May 4 Y 9744 


Wabash R.R : 2354—Feb. 17%—May 2: , 1 
' 1g 32 48 —Feb. 37 —May é 3934 
Western Union | 954%—June 1 —Jan. 17) 9 234 «9g 
Wheeling & Lake Erie | 228 1934—Mar. 1 § —May i 16 
” second preferred.... 2844—Mar. 13 20 —May 5 2234 2534 
Wisconsin Central | 28 2544—Feb. 20 —Apr. 2% 4 24144 
. preferred.......... na 5444—Feb. 5 —Jan. 13) 3 51% 


‘““ INDUSTRIAL” 
Amalgamated Copper........ | 8934—Apr. 7 - Jun. 2 i 8146 
American Car & Foundry.. 34, 4354—Apr. 31 —May 2 3414 

. pref : 10444—Apr. 914—Jan. 2% ‘ 98 
| 38 —Apr. 3044—May 2% 214 BRE 32 
American Ice : 744—Feb. 4%—Apr. 2! 5 5 
American Locomotive 363g 614—Apr. 13 33 —Jan. 2: os 6 4744 
. preferred ; 75 12234—Apr. 15 10334—Jan. ! 114 
Am. Smelting & Refining Co. 16 46 123%—Apr. 13 79%—Jan. ¢ Hate 
. preferred... 1L 127. —Apr. 1114—Jan. 
Am. Steel & Foundries........ 54 14 183g¢—Mar. 2 &l4—.June ‘ 914 
pre sein rf 6744—Apr. 3543—June be 35) anid 
American Sugar Ref. Co...... | 1224 14934—Mar. 2 139 —May 
Anaconda Copper Mining.... | 1207 130 —Apr. 100144—May 


Continental Tobacco Co. pref. | 12 101% 1834—Feb. 131  —Jan. 
CONT: UIs. on cascccsesees 4 «6934 | 2234—Feb. 834—June 

” Ee | 4 65 79 —Jan. 43 —June 
Distillers securities.......... g 474%—Apr. 34%4—Jan. 25, 438% 


General Electric Co........... | 5 192 —Mar. 169 —May 3 17634 172% 





International Paper Co 2544—Mar. 184. June 16, 20 1814 
* _ preferred | 214—Apr. 76 Feb. 79% 7814 

National Biscuit.............. if f 663¢—Apr. 5444—Jan. 25 68% 60 

National Lead Co 5134—Apr. 2446—Jan. 4734 43 


Pressed Steel Car Co 2 4634—Apr. 34 —May 23) 3916 36% 

preferred | 92 67 99lg—Apr. 87 —Feb. 16) 94 914 

Republic Tron & Steel Co 24%—Apr. 3 145 —Jun. 23) 204% 164 

preferred 73% 37 8744—Feb. 23) 67 —.Jan. 79 Tile 

Rubber Goods Mfg. Co........ 2s 388 —May 15 244—Mar. 3434 3134 
" preferred 7 109%—Apr. 1 94 —Jan. 104% 100 


S. Leather Co...... 14544—Jan. 16 10%—May 23) 14 ll 
prefe rred.. 106% 7554 111% June 22 100%—Jan. : 111% 107 

. Rubber Co., ms 4544—Apr. 3334—Jan. 3) 41% 36% 

-. | 100 118le—Apr. 9834—Jan. 6) 19% 101% 

38144—Apr. 24%4—May 22| 32144 25% 
104%4—Apr. 9034—May 22! 100 91 





RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


LAST 


SALE, PRICE 


AND DATE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES 


TOTAL SALES FOR THE MONTH. . 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal | 
Due. 


lr 
Amount. | Int'st| 


Last SALE. 


AND 


| JUNE SALES. 





Price. 





Aan Arbor Ist g 4’s............ + 1985 | 


Atch, 
| Atch 


Top. & 8. F. | 


Top & Santa Fe gen g 4’s.1995 | |248, 155,000 ¢ 
registered { 
adjustment, g. 4’s 
registered 
stam 
serial debenture 4’s—- 
series D. 
registered 


registered 
POgINtEred...........00ccce0- |f 
registered 
registered 
registered 
series J 

registered. 
registered 
NS EEO IED 1f 
East.Okla.div.1stg.4’s. 1928 | 


. registered. 5 
Chic. & St. L. 1st 6’s.. .1915 | 


Atlan.Coast LineR.R.Co.1stg.4’s.1952 
{ ” registered q 
Charleston& Savannah Ist g.7’s.1936 
weet 35 Florida & +g ist g.6’s.1934 
” Ist g 1984 
Alabama Midland ist gtd g. 5’s.1928 
Brunswick & W’n Ist gtd.g.4’s.1938 
(Sil. SpsOc.& G.RR.&ldg.gtdg.4s.1918 


+ an & Ohio pater ie lien g. 3s... eee | 
| 7 OE. 
. gs. 5 registered 
| year c. deb. g. 4’s..1911 
Pitt Jun. 4 rs i. div. lst g. 3i4s. 1925 
registered 
Pitt hs E. & West Va. System 
refunding g4s 1941 
« Southw’n div. Ist g.344s.1925 
* registered 
Monongahela River Ist g. g., 5’s 1919 
Cen. Ohio. Reorg. Ist c. g. 444’s, 190¢ | 
Ptsbg Clev. & Toledo, Ist g.6’s. .1922 | 
Pittsburg & Western, Ist g.4’s...1917 | 
l ” J.P. Morgan & Co. cer 


Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. g. g. 5’s...1937 | 
{Sees & Wn. 1st g. gtd 48,1998 





Clearfield & Mah. Ist g. g. 5’s....1943 
Rochester & Pittsburg. 1st 6’s. .1921 | 
. cons. Ist 6’s, 1922 | 


Buff. & Susq. lst refundg g. 4’s..1951 | 
registered 


| 


7,000,000 | Q J 


, a NOV 


| 


| 
| 


\F 
\F 
£ 


F 
|M 
|M 


"10034 June30,05| 101 100 


lA ko 10334 June30, 105 | 104 108 
A & O| 10234 May 26,05 | 

97 Junezs, 05 | 9 34 
NOV 
94 


94% June29,05| 94% 


99 Aug.15,°04 | 
9954 May 2,"05 | 
9914 Nov. 3,704 | 


F&A 
F&A 
F&A 
F&A 
F&A 
F&A 
F&A) 


rr a 
A) 
A 
A 
A 
Ss 
8 
5 


~ 


& 
& 
F&A 
FRA 
F&A 
F&A 
F&A 
F&A 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 


Date. High. Low. 


9444 Feb. 9,°05| .... «++ 


10244 June30,’05 
92 Feb. 15, 704 
10834 Dec. 13.99 


112% Jan. 26,704 
114% Oct. 18.°04 


9734 Oct. 
Nov. 
June30,’U5 
May 22: 05 | 





~42 ORRPP SS Shepp dgE 


Jj une22, 05) 


FRacous sutecumes 


ee Dew ee ee wee eee ee 


me 


99 
927 


| iss June 6,02 
| 12446 Apr. 28, 05 
126 Mar. 25,°@5 


125% Nov. 30.73 | 
98 July 14,704 | 
5,04 | 


June29,’05 | 
7,04 | 


May 9, 705 | 


June2s,’05 | 9934 
June30,’05 | 
9244 June23,"05| 92% 








Total. 


24,000 


576,000 


437,000 





BOND SALES. 129 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Norr.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 








N — Satter! Last SALE. JUNE SALEs. 
= rinetpa*| Amount. $< <<< | —__—_ 
Due Paid.|price, Date. High. Low.| Total. 


10454 June28,’05 10434 
106% June23,05 107 

106 ~Apr.19,°04 .... 
04 Jan. 4,°05, .... 


119% June 8,05 119% 


114 Juned3v,’05 | 114 
107. ~Junel4,’04 | 

96% June2s,’05 9% iN4 
84 June2s8,’05 | 

734 June2s,’05 | iB 
94% Apr. 4,°05 | 


104 Feb. 19.’04 
102 Junez9, 99 
107% Aug. 2,04 
112 Apr. 8, 05 


Canada Southern igi int. gtd 5’s, 1908 | 
2d mortg. 5’s. 1 
* registered 
Central Branch U. Pac. ist g. 48.1948 | 


> a + of OF cor Fi G00 & 55 000 1945 


eRe 
> wehbe 


og g. 5’s 
con. g. 5’s, reg.$1, pesue 
ist. pref. inc. g. — 
| 2d pref. inc. g. 5’s. 
{ 3d pref. inc. g. 5's. 
| 


Herre 


4 
Au Cae Anh 


- 


Do =2 
it 
ot 


Chat. div. pur. my. g.4’s.1951 
Macon & Nor. Div. ist, us 


g. 5’s 

. Mid. Ga.& Atl. div. g 58.1947 
* Mobile div. Ist g. 5’s....1946 
Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. £.5°S, 1987 | 


Central of New Jersey, gen. g. 
( 5’s 987 
| ’ registered 


Am. Dock & —— Co. 5’s, 1921 
har & H. R. gen. gtd g. 5’s..1920 


é 
8 5 


a 
= 
538 

Por BOOCORR SY C4 ann MH 


= 





£ 
a“ 
rer & 


_ 
eEL 


126% June 9,’05 | 13644 136 2,000 
18544 Junel6,’05 | 13544 13434 45,000 
114% Junel4,’05 | 114% 114% 


104% Mar.17,°05| .... .... 
10134 June2z8,"05 10134 101% 


4 
oe 
Boe § 
332 
One e 
ite he 


Lehigh & W. & Coal con. 5’s...1912 
* con.extended gtd. 46's. 1910 
N.Y. & Long Branch gen.g. 4's.1941 


Ches. & Ohio 6’s, g., Series A.. 

f Mortgage = 6’s 

Ist con. g.5’S.......... 
registered.. 

Gen. m. g. 416) 

registered 

Craig Val. Ist g. 5’s 1940 
(R. & A.d.) Ist c. g. 4’s, 1989 
2d con. ‘€ 4’s.. 1989 
Warm S§. Val. Ist g. “53s, 1941 
\ Greenbrier Ry. Ist gtd, 4’s. woe 1940 


Chic. & Alton B. R. ref. g. 3's. 


wi 
Chic. & Alton Ry Ist lien g. 344’s.1950 
. | 6 ee iveve 


wwe» 
eo” 
Ze 


~ 
B 
~ 
| 
Ht 


D 


= ££. Ieee 

10834 May 15,°05| .... .... 

118 June29,’05 11754 

116% May 18,05; .... .... 

10734 June30,"05 107% | 140,000 
107% June27,’05 7% 10634 11,000 
Te SR: Be sece, sece 

10334 Junel9,’05 10334 

98 Apr. 7,'05 nae e600 

11344 Feb. 17,°05 

954 Sept.20,’04 


85% June2s8,’05 


8134 June30,’05 
8014 Mar 4,°05 


ee 5 
33 $3 


Hopr REUSE E REDD EZ 


eo ce eo eo 


eee eeseas 
ae ZnueununmnZezZzoo 


S522 
z q ‘SEEEE 


Chicago, Burl. & Quincy : 
. Denver div. 4’s, 
Illinois div. 34s 
registered 
Illinois div. 4s.......... 1949 
registered 
— div.) sink. f’d 5's, - 


Teleenaies extensi’n 4’s, 1927 
registered 
Southwestern div. 4’s..1921 
4’s joint bonds..... eee L921 
. registered 
5’s, debentures 
| Han. & St. Jos. con. 6’s 


Chicago & E. Ill. 1st s. f’d c’y. 6’s. 1907 
f " small bonds 

. 1st con. 6’s, gold 

‘ eon. con. Ist 5’s 

. istered. 
(Chicago & tnd. Coal Ist 5’s 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 
, so gag ag g. 6's 1947 


102% June30,’05 | 103 
97% June26."05 | 97% 
9614 Feb. 24,°05| .... 
10534 Aug. 8,04 


1104 Jan. 5,05) .... 
10134 June22,’05 | 108 
10634 .iunel9.’05 | 10634 
1064 Junel6,’05 | 1064 
100 Apr.10,°05! .... 
103 June30,’65 | 103% 
10L Junel9,’05 | 101% 
106 =June24,’05 | 106 
1123g June 1,°05 | 11234 


107% May > 

1034 July 8,°04| .... 
138 June2s,05 138 
12044 Junel4,’05 | 120% 
119% Mar. 2,°05); .... 
121% Apr. 20,°05 


| 
! 
l 


3 
ZLZOOO wmsZzZumZzZzoo 


BR Re gpk Be Re Be ge Be he he ee 


& 


s 
$32 S55 & 


= 


1385 Apr. 28,05 
114. May 10,°05 
11134 June29,"05 | 


22 
~ 
t 

; 


caine 


ey 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
(Chicago Mil. & St. Paul con. 7's, 1905 187 Mar. 14,°05 
* terminal g..5’s 914 J 11M June29,°05 | 11134 
* gen. g. 4’s, series A.. & J 112% June29,’05 | 112% 
* registered ad J 109% Junel8,"04! .... 


9 


rr 
255 
ce ee ey 








130 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


THE BANKERS’ 


MAGAZINE. 


for the month. 





NAME. Principal | 
Due. 





gen. g. 344’s, series B.1989 | 
registered 
Chic. & Lake Sup. 5’s, 1921 
Chic. & M. R. div. 5’s, 1926 
Chic. & Pac. div. 6’s, 1910 
Ist Chic. & P. W. g. 5’s.1921 
Dakota & Gt. 8. g. 5’s.1916 
Far. & So. g. 6’s assu...1924 
1910 
1910 
Ist 7’s, lowa & D, ex. 1908 
Ist 5’s, La. C. & Dav...1919 
Mineral Point div. 5’s, 1910 
Ist So. Min. div. 6’s....1910 | 
1st 6’s, Southw’n div., 1900 
Wis. & Min. div. g. 5’s.1921 
Mil. & N. Ist M. L. 6’s.1910 
Ist con. 6’s........- one 


Northwestern con. 7’s...1915 
extension 4’s..... 1886-1926 


hic. 


registered 

sinking fund 6’s..1879-1929 
registered 

sinking fund 5s’..1879-1929 
registered 
eer 1900 
a 
arr 1921 
registered 

sinking f’d deben., 5’s.1983 
. registered 

Des Moines & Minn. Ist 7’s..... 1907 | 
Milwaukee & Madison Ist 6’s. ..1905 | 
Northern Illinois 1st 5’s........ 1910 | 
| Ottumwa C. F. & St. P. 1st 5’s..1909 | 
; Winona & St. Peters 2d 7’s.....1907 
+ Mil., L. Shore & We’n Ist g. 6’s.1921 
ext. & impt.s.f’d g. 5’s1929 
Ashland div. Ist g. 6’s 1925 
Michigan div. 1st vente 


7 | 
{ EIS: 1911 | 


Chic., Rock Is. & Pac. 6’s coup.. .1917 | 
registered 1917 | 


& 
° 
° 
’ 
’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
q 
| 
| 
| 
! 


registered... 
coll. tr. ser, 4’s ser.D. 


Dries 


OBZ AS 


Chic. Rock Is. & Pac. R.R. 4s. 
. registered 


* registered 
Ced. Rap Ia. Falls & Nor. Ist 5’s.1921 | 
Minneap’s & St. Louis 1st 7’s, g, 1927 
Choc., Okla. & Gif. gen. g. 5s... .1919 | 


. con. g. 5’s 1952 J 
Keokuk & Des M. Ist mor. 5’s. .1923 | } 2,750,000 
1 bon 923 


. small bond cocceed 


rl 


Int’st 
| paid. 


Last SALE. 


Amount. ies 
Price. 


ees a 
98% Jan. 9,’05 


11634 Apr. 6,705 
1195¢ May 20,°05 
111% Junel5,’05 
117% Junel9,’05 
1112 Mar. 7,05 
187% July 18,’98 
| 1153g May 17’,05 
1/106 Aug. 3,°04 
185 Apr. 26,’05 
11534 May 8,05 
1065g Apr. 3,705 
111% June29,’U5 
/ 110 May 19,°05 
| 116% June 9,°05 
| 112% Apr. 17,°05 | 
116% Jan. 5,°05 


12714 May 29,°05 
104% Dec. 27,04 
10254 May 11,°04 
| 99146 May 24,’05 
| 108 ~Nov.19,°98 
}118 Junel3,’05 
10% — “~~ 
| 110 pr. 3,705 

107 Mar. 28,°04 
104 Junel7,’05 
104 Mar. 3,°04 
1124 June23,°05 
108% Jan, 12,°04 
117 May 16,05 
115% Apr. 28,°05 
127 Apr. 8,84 
104% Mar. 16,02 
105% May 23,704 | 
195 May 29,705 | 
11014 Mar. 28,05 
127% Junel4,‘05 
119% Nov.15,’04 | 
142% Feb. 10,’02 | 
13L% Jan. 5,°05 
103 Apr. &,704| 
109 Sept. 9,702 | 


123% Apr. 27,°05 
123 May 22,05 
107. June29,°05 
107 Jan. 16,°08 

96% June30,’05 


5 


S555 


{ 
§ 


gESR2 


= 


SSSSSESES5= 


out re Bios coe B 
BY 
> 


= 


ueRseee2 


bo 
— 


RE 
hE ee ee en ee en 


HECK nenangaaanananag | 
8 & Be Be Re Be Re Re Re Be RP Re ke RP kB Be 


S29 mm 20900 


my 
pre 
es 
= 





z 
wy & 
ZrumPrPZZennnreZZzo00zZZ0O00CO 24 


EERUREPP REPRE Ph 


+ 


ns 
333: 


- 


S58 


bt bah i CIT pee ft fe 
mig = 
$3 


23255 


a 
= 
= 


| 12. 


} 61,581,000 


a 

2 
Ss 
2 


9 Julyl4,"04 
974% May 26,°05 


96144 May 26,05 
96 May 16,’04 
93 May 24°04 
94 Dee. 5,704 
90 May 11,04 
8154 June30,'05 
76% Sept.14.°04 
9444 June30,"05 


191% June?1.’05 
119% June 8,'05 
12035 Mar. 16,°03 
112% Sept.26,°04 

40 Aug 24,95 
110% Apr.17.°% 
115) Apr. 20,°05 


KEREEEEEEEES ERE RPP HK ESSE SEE 








8 Be Re & RP ee ke RR ee he Be Re Re Be Re Be Be RP RP RP Be BP BP Be RP BP BP Be Be Be BP FB pp BP pe B Be Be Be RP ke ke BP Re Re Be Re Be BP Be 


COUN ISOOD DMALZAZZAAZAZALZAZAAAN™mAADOUGuH 


Prusdprpa 


102% Apr. 26,°04 


109% May 29.705 ; 


JUNE SALES. 


Total. 


‘ 111% 
117 


a 


10534 
11216 


a24 
9434 
101%4 


119% 119% 


Date.' High. Low. | 





1,000 
16,04 0) 





BOND QUOTATIONS.— 


BOND SALES, 


for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


131 


Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 





NAME. Principal 
Due.| 


St.P., Minn.& Oma.con.6’s. 1930 
” con.6’s reduced to3le’s. 1930 

ic thic., St, Paul & Minn. Ist 6's, .1918 | 

‘ North Wisconsin 1st mort. 6’s..1930 

St. Paul & Sioux City Ist6’s.... 
Chie., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4’s. 1947 
1 coupons off 


Chic. & Wn. Ind. gen ‘lg. 6’s 

oe flam. & Day. con.s’k. fd 7’s.1905 | 
' 2d g. 414’s.. 1937 

' Cin., Day. & Ir'n Ist gt. tdg. ‘B’s..1941 | 

\ Cin, Find. & Ft. W. ist gtd g. 4’s.1923 | 

Cin. Ind. &Wn.lst&ref.gtdg.4’s. 1953 | 


Cley.,Cin.,Chic.& St. L. gen.g. 4’s..1993 | 
f " do Cairo div. Ist g. 4’s..1939 
| Cin.,Wab. & Mich. div. Ist g. 4’s.1991 | 
| St. Louisdiv. Ist col. tr ust g.4’s.1990 
| * registered 
| Sp’gfield ae ol. div. Ist g. 4’s. ..1940 | 
i White W. Val. div. Ist g. 4’s | 
| Cin. ,ind., St. L. & Chic. Ist g.4’s. 1936 | 
| ” registered. 
" con. 6's... 
Cin. Sau, &Clev. a 
| Clev. ..,C. & Ind. con. 
* sink. fun¢ i's 
" gen. consol es 
" registered 
Ind. Bloom. & West. Ist pfd 4’s.1940 
| Ohio, Ind, & W., Ist pfd. 5's... .1988 | 
Peoria & Eastern Ist con. Py s. ..1940 
l . income 4’s 19 


Clev.,Lorain & Wheel’g con. Ist 5°81933 | 

Clev. er Mahoning Val. gold 5’s. .1938 
’ registered 

Col. Midld Ry. Ist g. 4’s 

Colorado & Southern Ist g. 4’s. 

Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s Ist 4 3. 1943 | 

Delaware, Lack. & W. mtge 7. 

f Morris & Essex Ist mi Ss 

| . vy 3, [eee 1915 

| ' registered 

- ” Ist refund.gtd.g.349’s.2000 | 
. Y., Lack. & West’n. Ist 6's... 1921 | 

‘ * const. 5’s.......... oo AGRE 

" terml. imp. 4’s.... 1938 

| Syracuse, Bing. & N. Y. ist 7s. 

| Warren Rd. Ist rfdg. gtd g. Bes 3000 | 


+ ate 


1932 | 


Delaware & Hudson Canal. 
. = Penn. Div. c. 7’s.. 


1s 
q Rens. & Saratoga Ist 7 


Denver & Rio G- Ist con. g. 4’s. 

] con. g. 446’s | 
+ impt. m. @. 5S........04 1928 | 
! Rio Grande Western Ist g. 4’s..1939 | 
‘| » mge.&col.tr.g.4’sser.A.1949 | 
Utah Gaaneal [st gtd. g. 4’s...1917 


Des Moines Union Ry Ist g. sontas 1917 | 
Detrott & — 1st lien g. 4s.. 


Detroit Southern Ist g. 4’s 951 

Ohio South. div. ae 4’s.1941 

Duluth & lron Range ist 5’s.. 937 
" registered .... 


2d 1 m 6s.. 
Duluth So. Shore & “At. gold 5's. 
Duluth Short Line Ist gtd. 5’s.. 
Elgin Joliet & Eastern ist g 5's. “1941 | ! 


—— 


| 3,901,000 4 
| + 3,205,000 4 


Amount. 


14,743,000 
2,000,000 
1,816,000 

654,000 
6,070,000 


It 15,135,000 


9,250,000 


1,150,000 
£672,000 


19,749,000 
5,000,000 
4,000,000 


9,750,000 


1,035,000 
650,000 


7,599,000 


668,000 | 


2,571,000 
' 


U 
981,500 
590,000 

8,108,000 


4,000,000 | 


5,000,000 
2,986,000 } 


8,946,000 
19,103,000 
1,900,000 


3,067,000 
5,000,000 


if 11,677,000 | 


7,000,000 


«1917 | | 


BaBEs 
8 35585 = 


24 
= 


est 
eaue 


8,500, 


Last SALE. 
Int’st 


nt'st = 
Paid. Price. Date. 
J&D 13636 June2s, 05 

3 &D Dec. 19,°64 
M&N 135% Apr. a 05 
3 & J 12934 Mar. 30°04 
A&oO 1% June2i,’05 
98% Junedt,’05 

F&I y7~ June29,°05 


114% June28,’05 
» 104% Dec. 5,03 
113° Oct. 10,19 
116 May 9,°05 


May 


10244 June30,.’05 
101% June27,"05 
1008g Mar. 21,705 
12) June21,’05 
100 Oct. 8,°04 
9934 Feb. 8°05 
3. 94% Aug.31,°03 
| 1013g June 5,°05 
F! 95 Nov.15,'94 
ni 105 Jan. 22,°04 
g/114 June 2,5 
12134 June24,°05 
1198g Nov.19,’89 
1385 May 1,05 


© 
4 
— 


42D 


J 
N 
N 
J 6,°05 


D 


& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
&. 


J 
J 
N 
s 


an 
zo = & 
Pe & 


z 
Be & & & & & Be 


ee 


> wey 
© 
ry 


10014 
74 


112% Feb. 9,°04 
1164 Jan, 23,°05 


76% June30,"05 
94% Juned, 05 
102.) Dec. 27,°93 


|} 108 Mar 15,°05 
1264 June29,’05 
1283, Junel3,’05 
127) June23,°05 


130% Junez3,"05 
112% May 9°05 
104 May 10,°05 
105% June21,"05 
102. Feb. 2,°08 


June22,"05 
Juneso, 05 


a 


ald 
a) 


rae 
ore 


Ere Bees 


Pee eer ernn prelnem pp 
FOoZrussozan 


134. May 2,°04 
149 Aug. 5,01 
103% June 8,°C5 
102) Junel2,’05 
1424 Mar. 10,°05 


—_e June2s."05 
Apr. 25,05 
June 1, 
June30,05 
June 9.°05 
Jan. 3,°02 


ZOOn®e 


Cree PR RR RR mee 


Sept.30,°C4 

Sept.13,°04 
964% Apr. 17.°05 
8134 Mar. 1,°05 
92% June26."05 
114% June26.°05 
101% July 23,89 


RE44 > Pes peouea ezppue 


ge BB Be Be op OP RP we 
ZmuunsOoneso4z ooudsac 


119% May 20,°05 


High. Low. 


137 


JUNE SALES. 


Total. 


134% | 40,500 


11,000 
14,000 
65,000 


2,000 


& 1014 115. 


10144 


000 
2,000 


n4 101% 


ses 10186 


12134 12134 


4% 114% | 


"a 1,000 
3,000 


34,000 
162,000 


379,000 
174,000 


12614 


10314 | 
102 | 

| 
101% | 70,500 


"108" | “""5,000 
70,000 


“T.000 
1,000 


9216 


eee coe: | 
1154 | 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


| LAST SALE 


| Price. Date. 
107 May 3. 05 





JUNE SALES. 


Hi High. Low. 


Prinetpat | Int’st 


NAME. Due, | Amount. | paia. | 


“Total. 


Erie Ist ext. ¢ g. 4's. 


{ * 2d extended g. 5’s 
| . 8d extended wg. 444’s... 
4th extended g. 5’s.... 


3 | 11384 July 11,04 
11046 June26, 05 
| 114% Junel4,’05 


11036 110% 


1144 114% 
1108 Feb. 17,°06| .... .... 
13414 May 22.05... 
8/130” Aug. i, 
3&I| 10344 Junes0, 105 | 10846 
on? Jan. 21.04 | 
June30,’05 95° 
&8 Nov.15704| .... .... 
9% June29,’05 | 96 95 
10544 June3,'05 | 10346 
12614 Mar. 13,°05 | ae: 
110 Mar. 3,05 


22% Junel6,’05 | 
102% June 9,°05 
134% Junel2,’05 | 


4/118 = July25,’04 | 
116 June 9,05 | 
117. Jan. 17,°05 
310% Junel 5,°05 
1146 Apr. 1,°05 
104  June26,’05 


110% May 13,705 
117% Jan. 19,°05 | 


109% Jan. 5,05) .... 
114 Apr.19,°05| .... 
124 Junel9,’05 | 124 
110% June2s,’05 11086 1 
114 Apr. 19,°05 
104 Oct, 31,704 | ‘ 
105 Mar. 11.’98 mite 
110 June30,°05 | 111 
92 June26,05| 92 
102% May 19,05... 
104% Junel3,’05 | 104% 
112 


Hs Junez, “05 | 
105% Ju . eer 
. 103 
110% 


| 5th extended g. 4’s... 
Ist cons gold s... eee 
| ist cons. fund g.7’s. 

Erie K.R. lst con.g-4s prior biis:1996 | 
| registered 
| 
| 


RE“PERE 


&N 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 


101% 
9346 | 


Ist con. gen. lien g. 48.1996 | a: 
registered Ff Bhresins 
Penn. col. trust g. 4’s.1951 | 
5U yrs. con. g.4’s ser A. 1953 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist 7’s..... 1916 | 
Buffalo & s Reman: g. 6’s..1908 | 
” sma | 
Chicago & Erie ist gold 5's. 
Jefferson R. R. Ist gtd g.5 
Longs Dock consol. g. 6’s 1935 
L. E. & W. Coal & R. R. Co. 
| - ov. currency 6’s 
N. L. E. & W. Dock & Imp. 
ve. ‘ist’ currency 6's. 1913 
N.Y.& Greenw'd Lake gt g5’s,.1946 
’ 
Midland R. of N. J. 1st g. 6’s. "1910 
N.Y., Sus.&W. Ist refdg. g. 5°s..1937 | 
« 2d g.4’s. 1937 | 
. TO aa 1940 
. —— Ist g. 5’s 
” iste os «+ $5,000 each 
{ Wilkesb. ’ 


ast. Ist gtd g. 5’s. .1942 | 
Evans. & Ind’p. Ist con. g g 6's. 


121146 *" 11,000 
1023, 
134% 


ahimaahe te Macha Gata etn ® 


116 


— 
& 


110% 


..1926 
Evans. & Terre Haute Ist con. 6's. 1921 
’ 1st General g 5’s, 
* Mount Vernon Ist 6's. 1903 
. Sul. Co. Bch. Ist g 5’s...1930 | 
Ft. Smith U’n Dep. Co. Ist g 436" 3.1941 } 
Ft.Worth & D.C. ctfs.dep.ist6’s..1921 | 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande Ist g 5’s. 1928 | 
Galveston H. & H. of 1882 Ist 5s..1913 | 
Gulf & Ship Isl.1st refg.&ter wate 1952 | 
registered... 
Hock. Val. Ry. 1st con 
. registered 7 
Col. Hock’s Val. Ist ext. g. 4’s.1848 | 
{llinois Central, ist g. 4’s | 
registered 
Ist gold 34's. 


extend Ist g 3%’s 
registered 

Ist g 3s ster]. £500,000. “196i | 
registered 

total outstg.. 

collat. trust gold 4's, “1952 | ’ 
regist’d 1¢ 
col.t.¢.4sL.N.O.&Te x. 1953 | 
registered 

Cairo Bridge g 4’s 

registered 

Litchfield div. 1st¢.3s.1951 
Louisville div.g.314’s.1953 | | 
registered ‘ 
Middle div. reg. 5’s...1921 
Omaha div. Ist g.3’s. .1951 
St. Louis div. g. 3’s....1951 , t 
registered } 


|A 
\J 
ny 
F 
j\M 
(|M 
iJ 
\J 
J 
|A 
A 
A 


BP & BP ge op Be ge ge BF Bp ke we 
aSOCOoOunSZsZreruod 


J 


“ZERP REPRO Uo paadepa 
2oo ow 


- 


4,574,000 


13,139,000 |* 
1,401,000 | 
1,500,000 | 


ae 


103. June21,"05 | 4,000 


1104 Junel3,’05 | 
113% Mar. 12,19” | 
103. Apr. 24,05 
94 Mar. 28,08 | 
101% May 22,°05 


SS Si 8 Be Be Be Be Be we 


Bf Be 
u vf Onna 


— 
a 


a ie teedien aedoe a 


ee 


10644 May 8, 05 | 
102. Oct. aa aoe 
1058¢ June27 | 10534 
193 Junels. “04 108 
10644 Mar. 7,°03| .... 
128 May 24,99 


9534 May 10. 708 
8816 Dec. 8,799 | 

9% Dec. 21.799 | 

86 Tan. 12.°05 | 

8 Nov.29,°04 | 
101% Tan. 31.719 

% Mar. 15,’05 
101% Sept. 10,95 | 
109 Nov, 7,19 

124 Tee, 11,°99 | 
1M9k, May 26,°05 
10146 Jan.31,°91 | 
12416 Apr. 5.04 
105 Jan. 22,19 .. 
124 Tune22."05 | 124° 
11934 Mar. 12,°04' .... 


3,148,000 
14,320,000 


600,000 
5,000,000 


4,989,000 
6,321,0°0 
2,000,000 


5,425,000 


470,000 
241.000 


——_—- CH OC 7 


Sp’ afield div Istg 314’s.1951 
registered 
West’n Line Ist g. 4’s, 1951 
’ registered 
Relleville & Carodt. Ist. fis 
Carbond’e & Shawt’n Ist e. 4’s, 
Chic., St. L. & N. O. gold 5’s 
. gold 5’s, registered 


Sr rPeKnKKnKnarPraunado4zaso 





* 124° 


Soe age KNQgugguggqqagg 


AnD 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month, 


Norte.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named, 





NAME. Principal | 
Due. | 


Amount. 


Lasr SALE. 


| Int? at|_~ 
7 P 


rice. Date. 





g. :. B68. 
registered... 
Memph. div. ist'g. 4’s, 1951 
registered 
(st. Louis South. Ist ~ g.4’s, 1981 
ind., Dec. & West. Ist g. 5’s 1985 
. Ist gtd. g. 5’s. 
Indiana, Llinois & Lowa ls 
Internat. & Gt. N’n Ist. 6’s gold. 1919 
. 1906 
g. 
lowa Central Ist gold 5’s 
refunding g. 4 
Kansas City Southern Ist g 3s 
' registered 
Lake Erie & Western Ist g. 5’s. 771987 
ae, 2d mtge. g. 5’s. 1 
) Northern Ohio Ist gtd g 5’s.. 1945 | 
Lehigh Val. N. Y. Ist m. g. 44's. 1940 | 
' registe 
Lehigh Val. (Penn.) g. c. g. 4’s.. 3068 | 
. registered 
Lehigh Val. Ter. R. Ist gtd g. 5’s.1941 
" registered 
Lehigh yf cal se Ist gtd g. 5’s. 4 


’ reg tered 
{= Elm, Cort. .) N.1st g.1st pfd 6’s igia | 
. s. = 5’s 914 
Long Island 1st cons. 5’s. 
+ Ist con. g. 4's 
{ Long Island gen. m. 4’s......... 1988 
. Ferry Ist g. 444’s...... 1922 | 
. 4s 1982 


unified g.4’s 
deb. g 
gtd. sohauling gz. 4's. “1949 
" registered 
| ee elk & 4 “weewees ist 6’s 
st 
N. Y. B’kin & M. B.1st ec. g. 5’s, 
N. Y. & Rock’y Beach Ist g. 5's, 1927 
| Long Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch 
l 1st Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1982 


Louisiana & Arkan. Ry. Ist g. 5’s.1927 

Louis. & Nash. gen. g. 6’s 1 

. se 

nified gold 4’s. e 
registered .. “140 
collateral trust g. . 1931 
5-2yr.col.tr.deedg.4’s.1923 
E., Hend. & N. 1st 6’s. .1919 
L. Cin. &Lex.g. 414’s,.. 1981 
N.O. Seen 6°s..1980 
2d g. 980 
eat g. 6's, 
St. aaa diy. Istg. 6's. 1821 
2d g.3 1980 
At. Kx. “iN. R.1st 2.5's.1946 
H. B’ge Ist sk’fd. g@6's.1931 
Ken. Cent. g. 4’s...... 1987 
L.& N.& Mob.& Montg 

Ist. g. 44s 1945 
South. Mon. joint 4’s. 1952 
registered 
N. Fla. & S. Ist g. @.5’s, 1987 
Pen. & At. Ist g. g, 6's, 1923 
S.&N.A.con. gtd.g.5's.1996 
So. & N.Ala.si’fd.g¢.6s,1910 
Lo.& Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g@.4’a.1945 
Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s 

’ revistered. 

Metropolitan Elev: ated Ist 6 





seen ee 


Mexican Central. eon. ‘mtge. 4s 107 
. Ist con. ine, 3’s 


11,291,000 
10,391,000 
2'960,500 


650,000 | 


2,000,000 


7,250,000 
3,625,000 


2 
os 


L 
\f 


_{ 10,000,000 
{ 10,114,000 
2,000,000 


38 


2 
Ss 


+ 


= 
=. 


nes bo D0 So 
5 Se ~ 
SRSSEE EE 


g 8 EBSE88 


us 


= 
© EPEEERSES 


23; 
25 


Q 


1,425,000 


2,724,000 
7,875,000 
1,764,000 
| 31,722,000 


5,129,006 
23.000,000 
1,675,000 
3.258, 
5,000,000 
1,000,000 
580,000 


1.453. ‘nnn 
6,742,000 
4,000, ro 
| 11,827,00 

psn 
2,394,000 
8,673,000 
1,942,000 
3.000.000 
28,065,000 
19,818,000 
hasan 
65,690,000 
20, 511 ‘000 ; 


5 9354 May 31,04 
10644 Auy.17,"99 
110% Jan. 4% 5 
121 Feb. 24,°99 
101% Mar. 16,°05 
106 Mar. 28,04 
107% Dec. 18,’01 
100% May 24,’05 
120) Junezs8,’05 

June29, 05 


112% June 5,08 
8 Apr.11,°05 
71% June29,’05 
6844 Oct. 16.19" 
120) June30,’05 
11644 Apr. 6,°05 
120 Feb. 20,°05 
112% June23,’05 
105 Jan. 6,°04 


1 
1 


oo 
o 


S pp RG Be gp Foe oe OE ee ee 
ni pane gy en 


Ee 


COOZ4ZZ 


10944 Oct. 18.790 
115 June 9,°05 


Jan. 3,°05 
106% Nov. 3,°04 
10054 Junel6,’04 
117% Apr. 10,°05 
116% June &,°04 
10t) = Junel5, 05 
105 Jan. 18,°05 
9914 Oct. 28,04 
1014 June21,°05 
110) June22,°04 
10254 June30,°05 


nn mw 


Sqr aa ee eo or ny 


wf ZZ oe te ow we 


“oo 


poe 
~ 


Ze 
aOmannta2tad 


105144 Mar, 3,°03 
112. Mar,10,°02 
1113¢ May 26,°05 


¥' 109 Nov.28,°04 


10544 Apr. 14,°05 
119% June2s,’05 
11834 May 23,05 
10544 June3' 05 
101% Junels&,’94 
114. Apr. 1.°05 
9944 Juned3,’05 
1144 June 6.°05 
109° Mar. 6°05 
1382) June23.°05 
126% Feb. 17.°05 
114) Apr, 26,°02 
121% May 2°05 
/115%4 Mar. 7,°05 
112% Nov.16.°U4 


Pe ee 


x 
a 
> 
z 


ve 
RRR a a ee oe Pe we > Oe oe we 


_— 


RRS 
HnDOamausADO*Zer 45 


weuueeesoeop es 


10034 May 26,°05 


119 Feb. %.°05 
MY Mune2705 
$5 Feb. 6.05 
W5 Mar. 3,°05 
11214 Mar, 23,°05 
1161 Jan. 18°05 
110) Mar. 23,°02 
AB5R Oct, 26.904 
1N444 June?’ "05 
4 ~Apr. 

109 June28, 05 J 


— 
= 
t-) 


Ture3, 105 | 
2136 June29,05 


guuupeepeeTe oR 


cre te ee te 


Ju NE SALBs. 


High. 


Lou. 


101 
iy 
11234 


0% 


119% 


101 — 
10114 
10234 


101 


100% | 


10134 


“119° 
She 104% 


9914 
1144 


132° 


9674 


10416 
109 


is 
| 2134 


aR14 
1144 


122° 


9646 


10414 
1 0884 
vt 5 


19% 


Total, 


00 
42,000 
26.000 

1,000 


"40,000 


95,00) 


"312.000 


4,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





j | é 
aia Last SALE. INE S 

NAME. Principal | Amount, | (nt’st _ . ston ver 

Due. 


Paid. price. Date. High. ‘Low.| Total. 





a 
= | 
t 


. 12% June30,’05 
. ponte & collat. g.5’s.... 

: 2d series g. 5’s 19 

col.trust g.444'slst se of 1907 

Mex ican Internat’] lst con g. 4’s,1977 

: stamped gtd | 
Mexican Northern Ist g. 6’s..... ) 

‘ rewistered ’ 
Midland Term’! Ry. 1st g.s.f.5’s. .1925 | 
miuneapolis & St. Louis Ist g.7’s.1927 
{ Iowa ext. Ist g. 7’s...... — 


espra| 2 
eer 
mreoon)| 


9744 June29,’05 
908% July29,’01 


137 = Jhne29,’05 | 137 at | 1,600 
| 10834 Junel3,’05 | = 834 1,000 
120% Apr. 19.705 | eae 

1134 Mar. 10,°05 nee, | 

11434 Junel3,’05 11434 11,000 
9744 June2s,’05 | 9744 96 11,000 
9844 Junezs,"05 | 9814 5) 47,000 
10234 June24,"05 | 10234 7,000 


/108 Novy.11,’01 

893, June 18,91 a 

/101 June3v,’05 | 102 | 126,000 

87 June3h,’05 514 | 256,000 

| 10534 June28,’05 514 134,000 
90% June 6,705 4 20,000 
105% Dec. 22,04) .... 

| 9 Apr.25,°05| .... .... 

/114 Junej3.’05 2% 4,000 
10654 June26,’05 69,000 

| 107% June30,’05 89,000 

io to | ere ee 

1U& June 5,05 5 15,000 


121% June30,’05 2 17,000 
10434 Junel0,’05 4 10,001 
107 = June30,’05 r 51,000 


| ' Pacific ext. 1st g. 6’s....1921 
! ® Southw. ext. Ist g. 7’s.. 1910 
4 . Ist con. g. 5’s 1934 | 
. ist & refunding g. 4’s...1949 , 
DesMoines&Ft.Dgelstgtd g. 4's -1935 | 3,072,000 
Minn.,S. P. & 8.8. M., Ist c. g. 48.1938 | | 39 p55 
* stamped pay. of int. gtd. | t me JOO, 
Minn., 8. S. M. & Atlan. Ist g. 4’s. 1926 | l 
. * stamped pay. of int. gtd. f 
Missouri, K. & T. 1st mtee 6. ees ee | 
. 2d mtge. g.4’s. . 
. lst ext oo 5’s 
| St. Louis div. lst refundg 4s.. 
| Dallas & Waco Ist gtd. g.5’s.. "F940 | 
4 Kan. City & Pac. Ist g. 4s...... 1990 | 
| Mo., Kan. & East. Ist gtd. g. 53.1942 | 
| Mo.,Kan.& Ok. 40 yr. 1st gtd. 5s.1942 | 
| Mo ,K.& Tex.of Tex. Istgtd.g.5s1"42 | 
Sher.. Shreve.& So. Ist gtd.g.5s.1943 | 
Tex. & Ok. 40 yr. Ist gtd. g. 5s ..1943 


Deppunneuee 
& & & gp & BB a & & & 
eSaum“2zoroceoe 


285 
zs 


ei85 o 
Z2pone 


eS 
BEES 


SOUR ROOp pm Eom E EE BORED SEP ERE & 
EM SERRE we wR ee RR eR & 
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Missouri, Pacific 1st con, g. 6’s...1920 | 
" 3d mortgage 7’s. 1906 
' trusts gold 5’sstamp’d1917 | ) 
. registered 1 § 
* Ist collateral gold 5’s.1920 | 
» registered f 
Cent. Branch Ry.Ist gtg. g. 4’s.1919 
Leroy & Caney Val. A. L, 1st 5’s.1926 | 
4 Pacific R. of Mo. Ist m. ex. 4’s. 1938 | 
| » 2dextended g. 5’s.....1938 | 
| St. L. & I. g. con. R.R.&l.gr. 5's1931 | 
\ . stamped gtd gold 5’s..1931 | 
. unify’g & rfd’g g. 4’s.1929 |; 
. registered i¢ 
” Riv&Gulf divs lstg 4s. 1933 
| Verdigris V’y Ind. & W. 1st 5’s. 1926 | 
Mob. & Birm., prior lien, g. 5’s... 
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Ls Ss. eee 
105% Junel9,’05 5 i 18.000 
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}116 = June30,"05 ‘ 55,000 
| 10934 Oct. 21,°03 ee 

| 9584 June30,’05 
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90 Feb. 4,°03 
9314 Apr. 6.705 | 
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D | 100% Junes, "05 | g 85,000 
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D| 126 Faneth 05 243%! 14,000 
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Mob. pm... OE City lstg.5’s.1946 | 
Mobile & Ohio new mort. g. 6’s. .1927 | 
f . lst extension 6’s 1927 | 
| Xe 1938 | 
. Montg’rydiv.1st g.5’s. eer | | 
| St. Louis & Cairo gtd g. 4’s..... 
, collateral g. 4’s. 
Nashville, Chat. & St. L. 1st 7 
. Ist cons. g. 5’s ‘1928 | 
. Ist g.6’s Jasper Branch.1923 | 
. 1st 6’s MeM. M.W. & Al.1917 
meee A Cee 1917 
Nat R.R.of Mex.priorlieng.414's. | 
* Ist con. g. 4’8............ 195) | 
N. 0. & N. Fast. prior lien g. 6’s..1915 
N.Y. Cent. & Hud. R. g. mtg.34s.1907 | 
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| 108% Aug.13."94 | foes 
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BOND SALES. 135 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named, 


Last SALE. JUNE SALES. 





Int’st 
Paid. 


NAME, Prima Amount. ; 
Due | Price. Date. | High. Low.) Total. 


. 2d gtd. g. 5's. esate iaccnne 1936 | 
” registered | 
” ext. Ist. gtd. g. 314’s. .1951 
registered 
Carthage& Adiron. Istgtd g. 4’s1981 
Clearfield Bit. Coal Corporation, ' 
Ist s. f. int. gtd.g. 4’sser. A. 1946 
. small bonds series B 
Gouv. & Oswega, Ist gtd g. 5’s.1942 
Mohawk & Malone Ist gtd g. 4’s.1991 
N. Jersey Junc. R. R. g. 1st 4’s.1956 
* reg. certificates 
N.Y.& Putnam|stcon.gtdg.4’s.1993 
{ Nor. & Montreal Ist g. gtd 5’s..1916 
West Shore Ist guaranteed 2361 


= 


874% June2s,’04 


107% July 6,19” 
10 Oct. 10,42 





110” June2s,705 10914 89,000 
107% June30,’05 946 107 90,500 
100 June28,°05 9914 30,000 
99% June 2,05 W916 1,000 
101% Juneso. 05 4 100% ~—- 679,000 
102.) May 22,05 aa Senta. BP aeebras 


‘ . a sca 
Lake Shore g = = 
. registered ; 50,000,000 
" deb. g. 4’s 40,000,000 
| Detroit, Mon. & Toledo Ist 7’s. 1906 24 
Kal., A. & G. R. Ist gtd c. S's... 1938 
Mahoning Coal R. R. Ist 5’s....1934 
Pitt orem + & Y. ist gtd 6's... 1982 
{ ek ee . 1984 
McKapt & Bell V. Istg. 6's. 1018 
| eres Cent. 6's 1909 


a 
’ 
| - 
” g. Bhg’s sec. 44 lst mge. 
on J. £5 
' lst g 
| Battle C. Sturgis ist £.8 | 
N.Y. & Harlem 1st mort. oo ae. -1900 | 
' 7’s registered.. | 
N. Y. & Northern Ist g. bs... “TT | 1,200,000 
R. W. & Og. con. Ist ext. 5’s...1922 
coup. g. bond currency 
Oswego & Rome 2d gtd gold 5’s. 
R. W.& O. Ter. R.1st g. etd 5’s.1918 | 
| Utica & Black River gtd g. 4’s..1922 
N.Y., Chic. & St. Louis 1st g. 4’s.. .1987 
" registered 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford. 
§ Housatonic R. con. g. 
?) New Haven and Derby por 5’s1918 
N.Y. Ont. &W’n. ~ dee 4’s.1992 | 
gi $5,000 only. | ; 
Norfolk & ee Ist g. 5’s....1941 | 
Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. 6’s.1931 | 
, imp’ment and ext. 6’s,..1934 | 
. New River Ist 6’s. 1932 | 
Norfolk & West. Ry.1st con. g.4s. 1996 | 
{ « registered ..... ses naaleaaeaon 39, 
es 
div. Ist lien & gen g. 4s. iid 
» registered 
Pocahon C.&C.Co.jt.4 94i | | 
C.C.& T. Ist g. t. g g h’sl92 000 
PR Sci’o Val & N.E. 1st g.4’s,1989 | 5,000,000 
. y go ry.&ld.gt.g.4’s. .1997 | |! 101,392,5 
" gen. lien g. 3’s 
" registered 
St. Paul & Duluth div. g. 4’s. 
4 St. Paul SN Peo 6 
} ‘acific gen g. 6’s. ood 
| * — registered certificates. . 7,985,000 
| St. Paul & Duluth Ist 5’s 
. 2d 5’s, 
" Ist con. fg. 4’s 1968 | 
| Washington Cen. Ry Ist g. 4’s..1948 
Nor. Pacifie Term. Co. Ist g. eben 
te River Railroad 1st. 5’s 1936 | 
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103% Jan. 17,°05 | 
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1914 June23,"05 10144 101 13.000 
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104% Junel9,05 10544 10434 
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132 July 28,98 

112% July 21,°03 | _.... 
109 June27.°05 109 
100% Apr.12,°05) .... 
92% Apr. 14.’05 ee 
1163¢ Junel4,’05 | 11634 
118144 Feb. 2.°05| .... 
111% Junel3.’05 111% 
100) June 3°95 100 
112 June 7,°05 112 
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136 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
Int’ Last SALE. | JUNE SALES, 
Amount. edly Ss a eee 
*| Price. Date. High. Low. Total. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 








108) Apr. 11,05 
102 Apr. 14,°02 


June29,’05 | 111 ans 3,000 
Jan. 13,°05| .... 

July 16,°04 

June 7,05 

May 4,°05 


Panama Ist sink fund g. 444’s....1917 
’ 8. f. subsidy g 6’s 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

{ Penn. Co.’s gtd. 414’s, Ist. coool 


’ 
| . ie 3% coi.tr.reg. cts..1987 
' .3% col,tr.cts.serB 1941 
” rust Co. ctfs. g.344’s.1916 
” gtd. g.3le’str. cts. s.C.1942 
. gtd. g.3'4’s tr. cts.s.D.1944 
Chic., St. bat & P. ist c. 5’s. .1982 
7 
Cin.,Leb. & N. 1st con.gtd.g.4’s. 1942 
Clev. &P. e, .gtd.g.44o’s Ser. A. _— 
. ries B 194: 
. » int. reduc. 3% p.c 
” Series C 3%s 1948 
Series D 3}es 


; Junel9,’05 
; 

| &Pitts. gen. od. g. aber. B.. ied 
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May 3,°92 
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102. Nov. 7,19” | 
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Newp. & Cin. Bge ‘4. gtts. ee 1045 
Pitts.,C. C. & St. L. con. g #44’s.. 
. Series A 1940 
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113. June 7,05 a 7,000 

112% June 3 05 | 11234 112% | 3,000 

112% Junel2, 05 | 113 2 5,000 

103 Junel4,’05 103 3,000 
we eee 


12754 Oct. 21,°02 | 
/121 Mar. 4,°03 
119 Apr.11,’04 


— —_ 
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4 Series C gtd 
| Series D gtd. 4’s 
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~ 1912 
Tol Walhonding Vy. &O.1st gtd. — 
414’s series A 193: 
” 449’s series B 
l . 4's series C 


Penn. RR. Co. ist RI Est. g 4’s. ..1928 
(con. sterling gold 6 per cent... 1905 
con. gold 5 per cent............ 1919 
+ registered 
con. gold 4 per cent.......... 
. ten year conv. 314" $./1912 
Allegh. Valley gen. gtd. g. ¢’s...1942 
| Belvedere Del. con. gtd. 314’s. .1943 
{ Clev. & Mar. Ist gtd g. 44’s 
Del.R. RR.& BgeCo lstgtdg.4’s,1986 
G.R. & Ind. Ex. Ist gtd. g 444’s 1941 
Phila. Balto. & Wash. Ist g. 4’s.1943 
registered 
Pitts. Va. &Charl.Rylstgtdg.4’s.1943 | 
eatey ¢ Lewistown Istzg.4’s. 1986 | 
| U’d N.J. RR. & Can Co. g 4’s. ..1944 
Peoria & Pekin Union Ist 6’s....1921 
» 2d m 44's 1921 
Pere Marquette. 
Chic. & West Mich. Ry. 5’s 
f Flint & Pere Marquette g. 6’s. 1920 
4 ’ Ist con. gold 5’s.. . 1989 
. Port Huron d Ist z 573.1989 
i Sag’w Tusc. & Hur.1st gtd.g.4’s.1931 | 
Pine Creek Railway 6’s .,,.,,. 1992) 
Pittsburg, Junction Ist 6’s 
Pittsburg & L. E. 24 g.5’s ser. A, 1928 
Pitts., Shena’go & L. E. Ist g.5’s, 1940 
’ Ist cons, 5’s 1943 
Pittsburg. Y & Ash. 1st: cons. 5’s, 1927 | 
Reading Co. wen. g. 4’8...........1997 
. registered. 
» Jersey Cent. col. g.4’s..1957 | 
. registered 
tlantic City Ist. con. gtd. 2.4’s.1951 | 
iladelphia & Reading con.6’s. 1911 
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1231, Jan. 18,°05 
101 July 8,04 
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| 121% June22,’05 44 121%) 5.000 
11234 Junel6,05 2 1,000 
114 Junel5,’05 3,000 
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| 187 Nov. 17,9 
1120 Oct. 11,01 
| 112% Dec. 13. 92 
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| 135% Junes30,'05 | 10294 | 522,000 
Jan. 27,705 oa 
| 100% J une29, 05 
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BOND SALES. 137 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.--The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





N Principal Ines {| Last Saxe. | JUNE SALES. 
— rine, | Amount. ceases ——_— 


Price. Date. High. Low. Total. 





10334 May 10,04 | 


99 Junez3."05) 99 99 
| 10144 Nov.18,°01| .... .... 
95% June30,"05 | 96 9534 


Rutland RR Ist con. g. 44% s...,1941 | 


Ogdnsb.&L.Ch’n.Ry. 1st gtd gésl948 | 

i Rutland Canadian Istgtd.g.4’s. 1949 | 
St. Jo. & Gr. Isl. Ist g. 2.342 1947 | 
St. L. —_——— Ry. Ist g.5’s. 1996 | 
2d 1996 | 


La 
3 
S 
S 


103 Junel4,’t5 | 10: 103 
104% Feb. 21,°05| .... .... 
1131 May 26,°05| .... .... 
11354 Junel7,’05 | 11: 1135¢ 
| 10044 May WUNET Sine Soc 
| 101 May 5,'05 i 
| 90% June30,’05 4 90% 
£ 2S >. ae 
124% Junel5,’05 | 12 124% 
8944 June29,’05 | 8834 
78% Jan. 14,°04 


9844 June28,05| 99° 98° | ” 185,000 
| 85% Junel0,05 g 15,000 
8144 June30.05 | 82 471,000 


St. Louis & San g. 2d 6’s, Class B, 1906 | 
f 24 g. 6’s, Class C 1906 | 
, poy g. 6's 


g.5 

8t. L & san . R. R. 

. S. W.div. g.5’s | 

" refunding g.4’s 1951 | - 

. registered. | 

” 5 yeardi’s gold notes. 1908 
Kan, Cy Ft.S.&MemR Rcongé’s1928 
Kan.Cy Ft. S &MRyrefggtd g4s.1936 | 5 

. repistered......0.. secccss 7 
| Kan.Cy&M.R.&B.Co.istgtdg5s.1929 | 
St. Louis S. W. Ist g. 4’s Bd. ctfs., 1989 | 
f » 2d qg.4’s inc. Bd. ctfs....1989 

. con. g. 4’s. 1932 
{Gray's Point.’ Term.istgtd.g.5's.1947 | | 


St. Paul, Minn. & Manito’a 24 6’s..1909 | | 6,932,000 
* Iste 1933 | { 13.344.000 
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| 10844 May 19,°05| _.... 
139 June 9,705 | 1389 
|}140 May 14,°02 | ac 
| 11334 June 5,05 119% 
| 11544 Apr. 15. *01 | 

| 11040 May 19,°05 | 

10344 June24,’05 | 10384 
1/106 May 62°01 


= —. 6 a apy | 

st c.6’s,red’d to g.444’s... y 

Ist cons. 6’s register’d.... | } 19,322,000 

— —s &; 6's. | 5,284,000 
ont. ext’n Ist gz. 4’s.. 7 

je tem { 10,185,000 

Pac. — sterl, gtd. 4s. -1940 | £4,000,000 





eoo4uaunund esses 





> Blin N div iste.0s. i000 | § 

, inn, v. Istg.4’s. 

* registered... | 5,000,000 
Minneapolis Union Ist 2. “bis. | 2,150,090 
Montana Cent. Ist 6’s int. gtd... | { 6.000.000 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| $5= 

| Eastern R’y Minn, Istd.istg.5’s. 1908 5 4,700,900 
s " Ist 6’s, registered 


4,000,000 


. pore = whe 3,625,000 


L 

Salt Lake City Ist g. s. f. 6’s. 297.000 
San Fe Pres.& Phoe.Ry.ist g. 5s. “1942 | 4,940,000 
San Fran. & N. Pac. Ist s. f. g. 5’s, 1919 | 3,872,009 


Seaboard Air Line Ry g. 4’s......1950 | 
’ = { Coded 
» col. trust refdg g. 5's. .i9ii | 7 12,775,000 
CarolinaCentral Ist con. g. 4’s.1949 | 
j Fla Cent & Peninsular Ist g.5’s.1918 | 
*  Istland grantextg. 5’s | | 
“ ae: 943 | 
Georgia & Alabama Ist con. 5s. 1948 | 
Ga. Car. & Nthern Ist gtd | Po 5's. 1929 
Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s. ...1926 | 
Sodus Bay & Sout’n Ist 5’s, gold. 1924 | 
Southern — Co. — . | 500, 
» g.4’s Central Pac. coll.. 9 
| ® " registered t 28,818,500 
Austin & Northw’n Ist g. 5’s.. 1,920,000 
Cent. Pac. Ist refud. gtd.g.4’s. "1949 it 76.351.000 


8|110 Jan. 7,04) 
{108 May 10,°05 


CPSP PSSST eee eT cee eee eee 2 2 en 2 2 2 ee 


8944 June30,’05 


10334 June29,°05 
99 Mar. 20,°05 
}109 Feb. 2,°05 


| 109% Mar. 3.°05 
112% June26."05 
}110 Jan. 16,°05 


12) Jan, 20°03 
93144 June30.Ph 
94 May 4,95) ... 
109% Feb 3,°05 eid hate 
101% June29,'05 | 101% 4%4| 257, 
te 4, | re 
8834 June29,"05 884 


eee tT ey, oa MERON tert eh i) ae RR Nick 


’ registered.. 

” mtge. gtd. x. 36's... 

’ th > neListetag 4°s.1954 | 

. roughsSLis 

" registered....-.. cet 8,300,000 

! Gal. Harrisb’gh & S.A. 1st 7 6’s,.1910 4,756,000 

| ” Mex. & P. div 1st 5's. 1981 13.418,000 
| Gila Val.G.& N’n Ist etd g 5’s.1924 | 1,514,000 
Hount. >. = ~ ey ist g. 5’s..1938 | 501.000 

1938 | 2,199,000 

Houst, LTC late Sent. gtd. 198s ! 4,842,000 


| 
} 
| 
i 


Mar. 

§ Feb. 24. 5 
107% June 3 
105% Jan, 27,°0 
1074 Feb. 20.05 
112% June 7,°05 
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THE BANKERS’ 


MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a Gense are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 


Int’st 
Paid. 


LAstT SALE. JUNE SALES. 


Price. Date. High. Low. 





con. g 6’sint. gtd......1912 
gen. g4’sint. gtd 
W&N wn.div.\st.g. 
Louisiana Western Ist6’s ...... 192 
{ Morgan’s La & Tex. Ist g6’s.. ""1920 
’ Ist 7’s 1918 
N. Y. Tex. & Mex. gtd. 1st g 4’s..1912 
Nth’n Ry C4 ay a gtd. g. 6’s.1907 


” 
Oreg. & i st gi 
San Ant.&Aran sat bake 4’s. 1943 
South’n Pac. of Aris. 1st 6’s 1909 


1 
of om. ist g6’sser. B.1905 
« C.& D.1906 
« E.& F.1902 
.. 1912 
.1937 
t 1905-1987 
So. Pacific or Ist gtd. g. #8.1937 
. Mex. c. Ist 6’s.1911 
Tex. & New! aaeane Ist7’s 
” Sabine div. lst g 6's... 
( , con. g 5’s 1948 
Southern Railway Ist con. g 5’s.1904 
* registere 


lst con. gtd. g 5's. 


. registere 
| « Memph.div.1stg.4-444-5's.1996 
« registered.. 
| + St. Louis div. Ist g.4 
” th a Nig 
Alabama Central, ist 6’s 
Atlantic & Danville Ist g. 4’s..1948 
» 2d mtg 1948 | 
Atlantic & Yadkin, Ist gtd g 48.1949 
Col. & Greenville, Ist 5-6’s . | 
East Tenn., Va. & "Ga. div.g 
. con. 1st g5’s 
" reorg. lien g 4’s....... 
. POGIIUOTOE,.. oo nsccrcccecces } 
Ga. Pacific R 
Knoxville & 


. Ist g 5-6’s......1922 
4 io, Ist g 6’s 
} Rich. & Danville, con. g 6’s. 
" deb. 5’s ‘stamped 
Rich. & Mecklenburg Ist g. 4’s. 1948 
South Caro’a & Ga. Ist g.5’s....1919 | 


Vir. Midland serial ser. A 6's. .1906 


Virginia Midland gen. 5’s 1 

| w " gen.5’s. gtd. stamped .1926 
w. O. & W. Ist cy. gtd. 4’s..... 1924 

| W. Nor. C. 1st con. g 6’s 





Spokane Falls & North.1st g.6’s..1939 


Staten Isl.Ry.N.Y.1stgtd.g.4446’s.1943 | 


Ter. R. R. Assn. St. Louis 1g 444’s.1939 
. 1st —_. g. te _—T -1944 
” gn. refdg. sg. fd. £.4's. | 195. 
° * registered. f 1953 

St. L. Mers. bdg. Ter. etd 

Tex. & Pacific, Ist gold 5’s....... 20000 
’ 2d gold income, 5’s. 2000 

La. Div.B.L. 1st @.5’s. 

| Weatherford Mine Wells 

| Nwn. Ry. Ist gtd. 5” 

Toledo & Ohio Cent. Ist g 5’s. 
" lst M.g¢ _ West. div.. 198% 
’ 


. Kanaw « M. Ist g. g. 4's. 1900 


2,430,000 
4.275.060 
1,105,000 
2,240.10 
1,494,000 
000,000 
1,465,000 
3,964,000 
4,751,000 
13:631.000 
17,544,000 
6,000,000 
4,000,000 


\ 16,738,500 


6,809, 000 


t 41,177,000 
Mob. & Ohio collat. trust g. 4’s.1938 | 
' 


8,029,000 
5,183,000 


‘2 
= 


ZEe2S6 
=3= 


Sn 


Sponge ae anes 


® 
= 
= 
& 


z 


ts 


22: 
325 


ol 
i) 
- 
= 
o 
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5255 
32225 


pobre 


BRE RP USSG Ee ep Keema 


RP & GP Be ke Be Be Be ke Be ke Be oe Be ew 


ZZEREZEEREEE 


Ere re HUE i ppaocep, 
& Be Ge & B ee ke & Be op Be Be Be BP oe me ee | 


Zooooeaueouo 


& & BR > BR BP ke Be RP Be & op Be oe oe ow 


100% June27,’v5 


110 


113. Dec. 15,°04;| .... 
10044 

1274 Feb. 27,°02 .... 

22° ‘Dec. 6,704 

2916 Nov. 5,’04 


106 Sept.14.’04 
1138 Jan. 4,’01 
104% Junel3,’05 
90 June27,"U5 
10844 Apr. 14,’05 
1093g Jan. 6,°05 
103 Junely,’05 
104% Dec. 22,’04 
115 Mar. 17,05 
116 ~June29,’04 
119 Feb. 2,°04 
1084 June21,’05 


iU9% Feb. 23.°05 
103 ~ Oct. 3,04 
112% Feb. 24,°05 
108% Mar. 4,.°05 
1205g June30,’05 
Feb. 29,04 
98% June27,’05 


1,000 
127,000 


118) June2v,’05 
9844 Mar. 8,°05 
90% Dec. 6,704 | 


ii6ig" May 8,°05 

116 May 11°05 
1204% June29,’05 
114 Mar. 10,°05 


125 Junel6,’05 
12634 June 6,°05 
11674 Junelo,’05 
1125 Jan. 24,05 
98 Feb. 18,°05 
108144 May 9, 05 | 
103° Mar. 29,04 


12014 
125° 


12534 
116% 


18,000 
2,000 
2,000 


1138. May 31.705 | 
114% June 5,°05 
114% June20,"05 
9734 May 15,05 
11644 Mar. 16,°05 
17 July 25,19” 
100 Novy.22,°04 
111% Apr. 20,°C5 
122% Junel2,’05 
101 May 25,°05 


112% July 29,04 
121% June27,05 
961% June2#,’05 


20.000 
47,000 


5 1118g Apr. 6.°05 


106% Nov. 7,°04 
11634 Tnne28,’n4 
11L May 31,°04 
107 Sept. 8. 04 
9646 June21, 05 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first 





NAME. Principal | 
Due. | 


Amount. 





Toledo, Peoria & W. 1st g 4’s....1917 
Tol., St.L.&Wn. prior lien g 3}4’s.1925 t 
. registered 
” fifty years g. 4’s........ 1925 | 
" registered 
Toronto, Hamilton&Buff Ist g 43.1946 
Ulster & Delaware Ist c. g 5’s....1928 
” 1st TOT. B. CB. occ ccvecees 
Union Pacific R. R. & id gt g 4s... ) 
* registered { 
»  Istliencon. ° t 
| . registered ‘ 
Oreg. R. R. & Nav.Co.con. g4’s. 
Oreg. Short Line Ry. Ist g. 6’s.1922 
| ” 1st con. g. 5’s.1946 
" gtd. refunding g. 4’s. .1929 
| " ” registered.... 
Utah & Northern Ist 7’s........1908 
{ . g. 5's 
Vandalia R. R. con. g. 4’s........ 1955 
, registered 
Virginia & S’ western Ist gtd. 5’s..2008 


Wabash R.R. Co., Ist gold 5’s....1989 
rf . 2d mortgage gold 5’s...1989 
deben. mtg series A... 


| 980 
| series B 1989 


| first lien eqpt. fd.g. 5’s.1921 
; Ist lien 50 yr.g.term4’s. 1934 
' Ist g.5’s Det.& Chi.ex..1940 
| Des Moines div. 1st g.4s.1939 
Omaha div. 1st g. 344s... 1941 


. Tol. &Chic.div.1stg.4’s.1941 
| St.L..K.C.& N.St. Chas. B, ist6’s1908 
Wabash ggg Ry Istg.4’s. 

2d x. 


. ~ 


t 943 

. o's, 1943 
West Va.Cent’l & Pitts.1st g. 6’s.1911 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ist g. 5’s.1926 
. Wheeling div. lst g. 5’s.1928 

« exten. and imp. g. 5’s...1930 

i 20 year eqptmt s.f.g¢.5’s.1922 
Wheel. & L. E. RR. ist con. g. 4’s..1949 
Wisconsin Cen. R’y Ist gen. g. 48.1949 
| Mil. & L. Winnebago Ist 6’s 1912 


STREET RAILWAY BONDS. 
Brooklyn meats Transit g. 5's. ..1945 


” 
4 


ro. registered 
City R. R. Ist c.5’s 1916. 1941 | 
Qu. Co. & 8. ¢. 4d.g.5’s.1941 


Union Elev. Ist. o. 4-5s.1950 | | 


" stamped guaranteed ‘ 
| Kings Co, Elev. R. R. Ist g. 4’s.1949 |} 
Pe. stamped guaranteed 
LN assau Electric R. R. gtd. g. 4’s.19h1 

City & Sub. R’y, Balt. 1st g. 5's... 1922 | 
Conn.Ry.& Lightg Ist&rfg.g444’s,1951 
” stamped guaranteed 
Denver Con. T’way Co. Ist g. 5’s. 1933 
§ Denver T’way Co. con. g. 6’s....1910 
' Metropol’n Ry Co, Ist g. g. 6’s.1911 
DetroitCit’ensSt. Rv.Istcon.g.5’s.1905 
Detroit United Ry Ist c. 2. 44%’s...1932 
Grand Ranids Ry Ist g. 5’s........1916 
Havina Elec. Ry. con. g. 5s..... 1952 
Louisville Railw’y Co. Ist c. ¢. 5's, 1930 
Market St. Cable Railway Ist 6’s, 1913 
Metro, St, Ry N.Y.g. col. tr.g.5’s.1997 

a refunding 4’s 20N2 

Bway & 7th ave. Ist con. g. 5's, 1943 } 
, , 
‘ 


ul 
f 


registered 


4,300,000 
9,000,000 } 


) 
{ 6,500,000 } 


3,280,000 
2,000,000 
700,009 


160,000,000 


31,989,000 


21,482,000 
14,931,000 
12,328,000 


- 45,000,000 


4,993,000 
1,802,000 


7,000,000 
2,000,000 


o7 

ot 

20,000,000 

30,522,000 
9,990,000 


6,625,000 


- 17,000,000 
4,378,000 | » 


2,255,000 
16,°00,C00 


7,000,000 








Int’st 
Paid. 


aeuosrroouad 


SarPozz 


B B Be Be F Be Be Ro op Be Be Ee Be Be Be ge Be oe 


hhh bol oo he oe 


arr ae 


CREEPER RORR EEE RE Ee Reker er & 
KURaUrPUoUFQOuonDdOmOuKnumuarsZ 


ee ee oe 


eer eee 
PAu aw 


10,474,000 
2,430,000. 


10,913,000 
730,000 


5,485,000 
3,450,000 
2,790,000 


7,650,000 


& & gp & Bp Be RP BP ke Be & oe 
SOSomuarPouguaad 


Sep meaumeununuap, 


y 106 


LAsT SALE. 


Price. Date. High. 


944% June29,’05 
91% May 31,’05 


June22,’05 
11054 Junel6,’05 
9514 Jan. 13,°05 
107% June30,"05 
106 Junel9,’05 
126% June30,’05 
13734 Apr. 15, 
1024 Junel9, 
126) =6June29. 
119% June23,’0é 
9644 June30,"05 


112 Dec. 30,’0: 


110 1,°05 
11734 June30,’05 
10944 June28,’05 
90 Feb. 4,°05 
73% June30,’"05 
103. June 7,05 
92 Apr. 17,°05 
112) May 31,05 
97 Nov.16,’04 
88 Apr. 6,°05 
97 May 27,'05 
109% Mar. 13,03 
9034 June29,’05 
40 June30,’05 
89 = =June30,"05 
119% June 9,"0! 
984% June28,"05 
40 Mar.21,’01 
112) May 18,°05 
11434 Mar, 

114% May 2 

114 
102 
94 


Mar. 


” 
Jan. 3,705 
June29,"Ch 
June30,’05 


109) June27,°05 
90% June30,05 


10834 Mav 17,°05 
Feb. 9,°05 
110% June28,’05 
10034 July 15,°03 
93 June22,"05 
9 June30,’N5 
89 June2s,’05 
10534 A pr. 17,95 
191% June23 05 
108% June2s,’05 
97% Junel3.19° 


June30,’05 
11634 Junel6,’05 
119% Dec. 3,19” 


Ju 


named, 


NE SALES. 


Low.) Total. 





107% 
106% 
12848 
102% 
126 
119% 
964 


10454 
11734 
1096 


74% 


103 


94% 5,000 


414.000 
8,000 
1,667,000 


9,000 
20.000 
8,000 
390,000 


104% 
58,000 


66,000 


465,000 
4,000 


245,000 
924,000 


9374 
9414 


150,000 
199,000 


16,000 
.448,000 


10844 
8714 


110% 
4,000 


106,000 
95,000 


93 
93 
87% 
10114 
10316 | 11,000 
5 
92% 

* 33,000 


1.118.000 
6,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date: highest and lowest prices and total sales 
tor the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
| Last SALE. JUNE SALES. 


NAME. Principal 4 1, Intist! 
Due, “MOU Paid.) price, Date. High. Low.| Total. 











120% May 25,’05 
120° Junei7,"05 | 120°" 120° | 
i bie 


| Columb.& 9th ave.lst gtd g 5’s, 1993 + 
| Lex ave a Pay Feristatd gis, itis || a 
exave av Fer Ist gtd g5’s, 
Third Ave oR. lst c.gtd-g d3s..2000 —_— 
rd = st c.gtd.g.4’s. ¢ 7 
ee { 36,943,000 
| Third Ave Sy N.Y. Ist g5’s... 1937 5,000,000 
Met. wer .Chic. lstg.4’s, 1938 t 9.808.000 
Mil. Elec.R. Light —- ndoyrg 5's 5’s.1926 6,500,000 
Minn, St. R’y (M. 
con. g. 5’s 
St.Jos.Ry. Lig? t, Heat&P.1stg.5’s. 17 
St. Paul City Ry. Cable con.g.5’s. 1937 
» gtd. gold 5’s 1937 
Undergr’d Elec.Rys.of London Ltd, 
5% profit sharing notes 1908 series A 
* series B 
+ series C 
series D 
Union Elevated ‘Chic. ) Ist g.5’s. 1945 
United Railways of St. L.1st @.4’s.1934 
United R. R. of San Fr. s. fd. 4’s.. .1927 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. Ist cur. 5’s, 1928 
. 40 years con. g. 5’s. 1936 


118% Apr. 34 *05 | 
104% Mar. 24,°05 


rr raunwaunrnew 


Oe et ae & & Be oe Bw oe we ew 


SASS TESTE Ser 


99 ioe 
8% Funes. "05 986 9754 


10944 Dec. 14,°99 
89 May 4,°05)| .... 
8914 June29,’05 | 90 


Dec. 28, 97 | 


REP SPSS eee ee 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 

10354 June20,05 | 104 108% 
10034 June 4,’02 

48 Junels, "05 | dirs 48° 

| 10734 Nov. 4,’03 

74 Apr. 14,’05 | 


Jan. 19,794 | 
July 8,97 | 
Feb. 21,702 


May 21,°94 | 
Junel7,’05 | 


Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 4’8.1948 
Am.Steamship Co.of W.Va.g.5’s 1920 
Bklyn. FerryCo.ofN. Y.1stc.g.5’s.1948 | 
Chic. Junc. & St’k Y’ds col. g. 5’s.1915 | 
Der. Mac.&Ma.,]d.gt.3}4’s sem.an.1911 | 
Hackensack Water Co. Ist 4's... .1952 
Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’s.....1910 | 
Madison Sq. Garden Ist g.5’s....1916 | 
Manh, Beh H.& L. lim gen. g. 4's, 1940 | 
Newport News 

Dry Dock 5's. 1 
N. Y. Dock Co, 50 yrs. Ist g. 4’s. 

. registered 

Provident L. Soc. of N.Y. g. 4’s..1921 
St.Joseph Stock Yards Ist g. 434’s1930 
St. teen sty Cupples Station. 

& Pro Bag Ist g 444’s 5-20. .1917 
So. Y. sree 0 Jo. N. Y.con. ‘£ "s. _ 
Gprine Valley W. Wks. Ist 6’s. 

. 8. Mortgage and Trust Go. 

Real Estate Ist g col tr. bonds. 
{ Series E > 1907 


=“ 
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ptt 
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112 July 27,704 | 
113% Dec. 18,19” 


88 


Fo 
ne 


“RRS ES 
Pere eee 


} 
| 
| 
l 


Small bends. 


INDUSTRIAL AND MFG. BONDs. 


Am. Cotton Oil deb. ext. 4 ges 4 
Am. Hide & Lea. Co. Ist s. f. 6’s...1919 
Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. Ist g. Bs. - 1915 
Am.Thread Co..1st coll. “1 ‘48.1919 
Am. Tobacco Co. 40 yrs g, 6’s....1944 
\ + registered. eben ee kiamnde 
7 ” ‘ one 
} * registered ¢ 73.75%, 
Barney & Smith Car Co. Ist g.6’s.1942 
Consol. Tobacco Co. 50 year g. 4’s.1951 

” registered 
Dis. Secur. Cor. con, Ist g. 5’s. . ..1927 
Dis. Co. of Am. coll. trust g 5’s..1911 
Tilinois Steel Co. yy =a 5’s...1910 

, non, conv. deb. 1910 
Internat’) PaperCo. ao pting 2 6's. 1918 

. con.conv.sinkgfundg5s1935 
Int. Steam Pump 10 year deb. 6’s.1913 


7 Juneeth 5 oii 
9 une: | 97 
96 May 26, i 
90 June2’, "08 | 90° 87% 
11454 Junes0,705 | 11534 11234 
111% May 8,°05 | 
75% June2s,’05 | 7514 73% 1,363.00 
74% Junes30.’05 | 75% *186,000) 
105 Jan. 10,°04) .... .... 
8046 June30,"05| 81 78% 
5 rere 
7934 June30,’05 | 80 78% 
99 Sept.16,°03 | mae 
99 Jan. 17,°99 one 
92 Feb. 23,°04| .... .... 
| 10984 June29, 0 | | 10934 109% 
9414 June28,"05 | 95 9334 | 132, 
! 105% June23,’05 | 105% 105% 1 19,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEOUS BON DS—Continued. 


NE SALES. 


Low. 


Jun 








Last SALE. | 
“Date. | High. 


Inv’t | 


NAME. 
paid. 


—— . Amount. 


| Pri ice. Total. 





Knick’r’ker IceCo. (Chic)1st go's 1925 
Lack. Steel Co., Ist con. g. 5’s....1923 
Nat, Starch Mtg. Co., Ist g 6’s...1920 
Nat, Starch. Co’s fd. deb. g. 5°s. 1925 
Standard Rope &Twine lst g. 6’s. 1946 
Standard Rope& Twine inc. g.5s,. 1946, 
United Fruit Co., con. 5’s........ 1911 | 
o- S. Env. Co. Ist sk. fd. g. 6’s. 1918 | 
’, S. Leather Co. 6% g s.fd deb. .1915 | 
i S. Reduction & Refin. Co. 6’s..1931 | 
U_S. Realty & Imp.con.deb.g.5's.1924 | 
U:S. .SteelCorp. lJ- Goyr. g.sk.td5's 1963 | | M 9444 Junes0,’05 
reg. an { 170,000, ore M&N)| 9434 J une28.05 


46,000 
23.000 
31,000 
5,000 
2,000 


b. 3,°05 
105%4 Sones 05 | 10584 
June21,’05 | 
+0 Junezs, °05 | 
50 Junez3,05 
44 Juners,’05 M4 


aM 
52 
4 


51,000 
379,000 
168,000 

5,645,000 


109 

95 

101 
244 


June29,05 | 110° 
June30,’05 | 108 
10234 
9454 
9434 


5,280,000 |M & N 109 
coe | 102 
102% June30,"05 | 


Va. Carol Chem. col. oe: s.fd.g.5’s..1912 6, 500, 000|A & 0} 99% May 26,°05 


BoNDs OF COAL AND LRON Cos, 


Col, Fuel & Lron Co. g.s.fd.g 5’s 
{ *  eonv. deb, g.5’s 1 
| « " registered......... cove 
| 9 » ‘Trust Co. certfs...... 
/ Col. C’1& I’n Dev.Co. gtd g.5’s,.1909 
|e Coupons off 

| Colo, Fuel Co. gen. g.6’s. 


+1948 | 
191 


i 
t 


| Grand Riv. C’!l & C’ke Ist . “6's.19189 | 


Col.Inds.Ist cv g&col tr gt5sser A1934 
. registered 
. Ist g & col tr gt 5s ser B.1934 
» registered 
Continental Coal ists. f. gtd. 5’s. .1952 
Jeff. & — Coal & Ir. Ist g. 581920 


g.5 

Kan. & Hoc. Coal&Coke 1s ‘s 
Pleasant Valley Coal Ist g.s.f.5s,1928 
Roch &Pitts.Cl&Ir.Co.pur my5’s.1946 
Sun, Creek Coal Ist sk. fund 6’s,.1912 
Tenn. Coal, Iron & R.R. gen. 5’s..1951 
{« Tenn. div. Ist g. 6's......1917 
j_* Birmingb. div. Istcon.6’s1917 
| Cahaba Coal M. Co., lstgtd.g.6’s1922 
| De Bardeleben C&ICo.gtd.g.6’s1910 
Utah Fuel Co. Ist s. f. g. 5’s 
Va. Iron, Coal & Coke, Ist g. 5’s...1949 


Gas & ELEcTRIC LicnT Co. Bonps. 


Atlanta Gas Light Co. Ist g. 5’s..1947 
B’klyn Union GasCo.1stcong. 5’s,1945 
Buffalo Gas Co. Ist g. 5’s 1947 
Columbus Gas Co., Ist g. 5’s...... 
ConsolidatedGasCo.,con.deb.6’s. . 1909 
Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5's 
Detroit Gas Co. 1st con.g.5’s..... 1918 
Eq. G. L. Co.of N.Y. 1st son.g.5’s.1982 
Gas. & Elec.of Bergen Co, c.g.5s.1949 
Gen. Elec. Co. del. g. 344’s 1942 
Grand Rapids G. i Co. Istg.5’s.1915 
Hudson Co. Gas Co, Ist g. 5’s....1949 
Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. Ist ¢ 5's, 1922 
ery Co. Elec. L.& Power g. 8’s. .193¢ 
yurchase money 6’s....1997 


’ } Raison EL 11).BkIn Ist con.g. -4°s.1939 | 


Lac. Gas L’t Co, of St. L. Ist ¢.5’s.1919 

” EE 

” refdg. & enten Ist 2.5s.1934 

Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 1st 4’s. .1927 

Newark Cons, Gas, con. g. 5’s.. 

N.Y.GasEL. H&PColstcol tr g5’s. 1948 
*  registered.. 

* purchase mny col tr g 4’s.1949 

| { Edison El. Llu. Ist conv. g. 5’s.1910 

« Ist con. g. 5's 1995 

18. Elec. Le. &P.1st.c.g¢.5's1930 


v 


- 1948 | 


— 


x. 2 ran 
ichmondGasCo.1stg. 5’s,1921 | 


Pahoa G.&E. con.g.h’s. .1949 | 

{ Peo, Gas & C.C.1st con. g 6’s...1943 | 
” refunding g.5’s........ 1947 
’ refuding registered.... 


l 
‘ 


5,355,000 | FB & A | 
” |F & A} 
1,710,000 PRA 

12,358,000 
700,000 |s & J 


600,006 |M & N 
949,000 |aA ko 
12 378,000 F&A 


12.537 


F&A 
2,587,000 F& A 
F&A 
2,750,000 |F & A 
1.588.000 J&D 
1,000,000 |J & D 
3;000,000 JT&as 
1,131,000 |J a J 
1,064,000 | M & N 
835,000 J & D} 
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105 
8d 


87% Apr. 19.°05 
55 Nov. 2,19” 


107% Oct. 7,°04 
1024 July 26,02 
June30,’05 


June 1,°05 
May 16,05 


1075g Dec. 12,04 
105% Oct. 10,°98 
102% Oct. 2 
107 May 

106% Feb. 27 


99% June29, 
110) Juneld, 
1125¢ June24. 03 
102 Dee. 28,703 
10434 May 29.705 


90 = June27,’05 


114. June30,’05 
69 Junel5,’05 
104% Jan. 28,’98 
175 June26.’05 
103% June29,’05 
105 June 2.°03 
102% Nov. 5.°04 
67 «= Oct. = 2,’01 
91 June2?,°05 
10734 Dec. 17,°04 
109% Feb. 10.705 
100 May 5,°05 


23°” June 2.05 
9416 Apr. 28,°05 


109% June30,’05 


105% May 20,°05 
92 May 27,05 
90% July 20,704 

110% June30,’05 

110% Dec. 30,°04 
924% June27,’05 

1043¢ June21,’05 

119% Apr. 19,°05 

106 May 31,°05 

103. May 22,°05 

105% May 10,’05 

124 June2,’05 

107% Junel7,’05 


105 


105 


681, 


” 113. 


6814 


” 169° 
10234 


104g 
9214 
104% 


124° 
107 6 


108% 


92 
10434 


107% 


9,000 


120, 500 
34,000 


84,000 
10,000 


3,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; 


MISCELLANEOUS 


for the month. 
Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
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BON DS—Continued. 





Principal 
Due. 


4 Chic.Gas Lt&Coke Ist gtd g.5’s.1937 
| Con. Gas Co.Chic, Ist gtd.g.5’s. 1936 
| Eq.Gas& Fuel,Chic. !stgtd.g.6’s,1905 
MutualFuelGasCo. istgtd.g.5’s.1947 
" registered 

Syracuse Lighting Co. Ist g.5’s..1951 
renton Gas & Electric Ist g.5’s.1449 
Utica Elec. L. & P. 1st s. fd g.5’s. 1950 
Westchester Lighting Co. g. 5’s.1950 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE Co. 
BONDS. 
Am.Teleph.&Teleg.coll.trust.4’s. 1929 
Commercial Cable Co. Ist g. 4’s.2397. 


Amount. 


48,000,000 
f 10,051,100 


5 
ES 


Int 
paid. > 


SEs= 


N 


= 
se: § 


S 
¢ 
= 


LAsT SALE. | 


| High 


Price. 


a 110 
D 109 
J 102 
104% Junes0. 


‘iis 


9814 May 
92 


100% Oct. 


Date. 


June29,’05 


May 25,°05 | 


6, 05 
05 


Apr. 


Jan. 31,05 


9,705 | 
Dee, 17,14 | 
3,19" 


highest and lowest prices and total sales 


JUNE SALES, 
Low. Total, 


110 = 10834 11,000 


10486 104¥ 


4 
Total amount of lien, $20,000,000. 
Metrop. Tel & Tel. Ist vk f’d g.5’s,1918 
, registered 
N. Y.&N. J. Tel. gen. g 5’s....... 
Western Union col. tr. cur. 5’s...1938 
» fundg & realestate g.414’s.1950 
Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. 6’s....1911 
Northern Tel. Co. gtd fd.444’s. .1934 


| 10944 May 18,05 


10534 July 2,°03 
113  Junel9,’05 
1054 June24,05 
110% Mar. 25,°04 
103) July26,°04 


3° 113° 
105% 104% 


1,000 
113,001 





OBESE EE OOF 
eek eke BP Be 
aAAZuBZAZAAZA aqaw 


STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


UNITED STATES, 








‘YY EAR 1905. 


| Int’st JUNE SALES. 


Principal 
| Paid. 


Due. 


NAME 





Amount. : 
High. “Tow. High. Low. Total. 








104% 104% 
10536 10446 
1043g 1043¢ 


0434 103% 
106 103% 


— 


United States con. 2’s registered.. i) 
* i. B 
. con. 2's reg. small bonds. . 1930 | i 
’ con. 2’s coupon small bds. 1930 | 
. 3’s registered eel 
’ A cou 

' 3’s sma ne boa reg 

a 

’ 

’ 


| 542,909, 10146 104% 


& 


NS eee eee 


104 14 
77,135,300 10474 10854 
3's small bonds coupon.1908-18 } 
4’s registered 1907 
4’s coupon : 
4’s registered......... ooccue 
. 4’s coupon 
District of Columbia 3-65’s........... 
. smal) bonds....... eoeccescocoeoe 
° gi 
Philippine Islands land pur. 4's...1914-34 
” public works & imp. reg. 4°s.1935 


10434 104° 
| 192% 13216 
133 133 


106” 104 
105% 104% 
132% 132% 
133° 13214 


Remsen 
oo 


156,591,500 
118,489,900 


a 
LOPrP LOLOL OLLOO 


t 14,224,100 


7,060,000 | 
2,500,000 


© mam 
Ronee 
Sty pp” 


109° 


110 





STaTE SECURITIES. 
Alabama Class A 4 and 5 
” ’ 


& 


101% 101% 


’ 

.. currency tanking 4’s 
District of Columbia. See U.S. Gov. 
Louisiana new ccn. 4’s 

’ 
North Gasciins con. 4’s 


Pee 


special tax Class i......: peeous 


> >>> rb ppupuran o 
@ B & BP BR BP Rw ke RR a ee Be 
ecoeoooeoooeououa aw 
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UNITED STATES, STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES—Continued. 


NAME. 


Principal 


Due. 


South Carolina 444’s 20-40 
So. Carl. 6’s act. Mch. 23, 1869, non-fde. 1888 
Tennessee new settlement 3’s........ 19:3 
. registered. 
’ smali bond 
” redemption 4’s g 
” Sr csksnasiecraswcsensers 1913 
penitentiary 4'’s......... 1912 
V irginia fund debt 2-3’s of 
” registered 
" 6’s deferred cts. Issue of 1871 
” * Brown Bros. & Co. ctfs. t 
” of deposit. Issue of 1871.. 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


Frankfort-on the-Main, Germany, 
bond loan 344’s series1...... 
Four marks are equal to one dollar. 
imperial Japanese Gov. 6% ster loan.1911 
‘ second series.......... 
Imperial Russian Gov. State 4% Rente.. 
Two rubles are equal to one dollar. 
Quebec 5’s 
Reputile of Cuba g. 5’s extern debt. 1904 


1901 


Amount. 


4,392,500 
5,965,000 
6,681,000 
6,079,000 
362,200 
469,000 
1,000,000 
600,000 
' 


¢ 17,087,C09 
2,274,966 
10,416,565 


1 14,302,000 
( (Marks.) 
£10,000,000 
£12,000.000 
2,319,060,000 
(Rubles.) 
3.000.000 

( 


t 35,000,000 


Int’st | 
paid. 


YEAR 1905. 


JUNE SALEs. 


\High.. 


9634 
10 
4 9446 
g 8%, 


* 10314 


Low. 


High. 


971 


1144 


102 


9916 


167 ee 


Low.| 


9634 


10 


OLE 


10514 


Total. 


15,(00 


1003¢ 1,425,000 
2,986,000 


registered 

U. s. of Mexico External Gold Loan of } 

1899 SN IE BO nccecccccinnvensaise | 
Regular delivery in denominations of |, 

£100 and £200 | £21,988,200 

Small bonds denominations of £20 onan 

Large bonds den’tions of £500 and £1,000. sone 


U.S. of Mex. 4°5 gold debt 1994 ser. A..1954 | 95 
. " ” ser. B..1954 ( 


101% 100 =: 100% 100% 


39,870,000 92 = 9334-92 


Success.—In a recent sermon at the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York city, the pastor, Rev, Charles E. Jefferson, said: 

“We are a people easily imposed upon by size. We like cleverness and in- 
genuity, and success we are ready to adore. If trickery can accomplish big 
things magnificently, if falsehood can deceive brilliantly, if cruelty can win 
a crown with dash and glitter, we find it hard to abhor the evil, so fascinated 
are we by the large and splendid way in which the victory has been won. 
Has he succeeded? Has he done a big thing? Has he gotten there? If so, 
let us not be over particular in regard to the righteousness of the methods 
by which he has achieved his triumph. This is the temper of our age.” 


THE SPLENDOR OF 


A Mopern Fipuctary DEVELOPMENT.—‘Cumulative Trust Estates” is the 
title of an attractive booklet issued by the Lincoln Trust Company, of 
New York. This brochure takes rank with the best of the instructivé mono- 
graphs that have been issued by our financial institutions in their work of 
educating the public in the facilities offered by modern methods of con- 
servative finance. The plan is that of the adaptation of what is perhaps the 
oldest legal provision for the financial future of dependents—namely the 
trust estate—to the needs of the present rank and file of people, It is 
worth reading for its form and it is worth studying for its matter. 


TRANSVAAL GOLD Propuction.—The figures of the output from the Rand 
mines for the month of May at length establishes an undisputed record, the 
total being 416,395 ounces of fine gold, valued at £1,768,734, which compares 
with 399,166 ounces, valued at £1,695,550 for April, 1905, and with 314,480 
ounces, valued at £1,335,826 for May, 1904. 
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BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 


Atkins.—Hugh Atkins, senior member of the banking firm of H. & T. E. 
Atkins, Maysville, Ga., died June 14, aged about seventy-three years. 


Campbell.—Wm. A. Campbell, Cashier of the First State Bank, Chester, III, 
former sheriff of Randolph county, Ill., and at one time Cashier of the Bank 
of Evansville, Ill., dropped dead on the street, June 8. 


Campbell.—Edward S. Campbell, President of the National Newark Banking 
Company, Newark, N. J., died July 2 at the Hotel Sagamore, Lake George, 
where he and his wife had been staying a month. He was born in Middlesex 
county, N. J., fifty-one years ago. He went to Newark in 1894, after being 
Cashier of the National Bank of New Jersey at New Brunswick for ten years, 
and, in 1902, was elected President of the Newark Banking Company, which 
was chartered in 1804 as the Newark Banking and Insurance Company and 
was one of the eight earliest banks on the continent. Mr. Campbell was 
president of the New Jersey State Bankers’ Association, treasurer of the 
Provident Loan Association, a member of the Newark Social Settlement 
Society, the State executive committee of the Y. M. C. A. and of the Essex 
Club and the Newark Board of Trade, of which he was treasurer. He repre- 
sented his district at the National Monetary Convention in Indianapolis. He 
was married in 1877 to Elizabeth M. Meeker of Brooklyn. 


Chambers.—Dr. Martin L. Chambers, Vice-President and director of the 
First National Bank, Port Jefferson, N. Y., and former president of the board 
of education there, died June 12, aged sixty-two years. 


Myers.—Lawrence Myers, who had been engaged in banking and real estate 
in Pittsburg for over half a century, and who had amassed a large fortune, 
died June 14, aged eighty-six years. 


Parkhurst.—L. K. Parkhurst, President of the First National Bank, Reed 
City, Mich., died recently. He was born at Elkland, Pa., in 1856, and had been 
a resident of Reed City for fifteen years. 


Raven.—Richard M. Raven, President of the South Side Bank, Bay Shore, 
N. Y., died June 16, aged seventy-seven years. He was the founder of the 
bank and continued to be its President from its organization till his death. 


Seney.—George E. Seney, President of the Tiffin (Ohio) Savings Bank, died 
June 11. 


Sims.—M. L. Sims, for twenty-five years President of the Red River National 
Bank, Clarksville, Texas, died May 16, aged seventy years. 


Sumner.—William H. Sumner, President of the Schuyler (Neb.) National 
Bank, died at the home of his sister in Belfast, Me., June 18, aged fifty-six 
years. 


RESPECT FOR LAw.—Every man of great wealth who runs his business 
with cynical contempt for those prohibitions of the law which by hired 
cunning he can escape or evade, is a menace to our community; and the 
community is not to be excused if it does not develop a spirit which actively 
frowns on and discountenances him.—President Roosevelt. 


ANTED.—Cashier of a country National Bank wishes a position in a larger institution 
Address A. B. C., Bankers’ Magazine, Box 557, New York City. 





